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Ever wish you were 
laddin ? 


, remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found a 
magic lamp. It gave him everything he 
wished for—from diamond-crusted palaces 
to a sultan’s daughter as his bride. 


You've probably wished a lot of times for 
a miracle like this to happen to you. Maybe 
not for out-of-this-world treasures, but for 
something that will take care of the things 
that are bound to come up. 

Like medical expenses, or college for the 
kids. Or maybe just for the nice, safe feel- 
ing it gives you to have some extra money 


put aside for the future, 


Though no magic is involved, there is a 
way to give you this security. The Payroll 
Savings Plan. Or, if you're not eligible for 
the Payroll Plan but have a checking ac- 
count, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how 
quickly your money accumulates. 


Where else can you get such a safe, gen- 
erous return on your money ($4 for every 
$3)? It’s so simple—so easy, you hardly miss 
the money that you're saving. 

And don’t forget—at the same time, you're 
making more! 

Next to a magic lamp, there's no better 
way than this to make sure your future is 
secure, 


Save the easy, automatic way ...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices 


of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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WESTERN EUROPE IN COLLAPSE 


The Problem of Survival in a World of Super-States 


JOEL CARMICHAEL 


HE collapse of Western Europe as a 

decisive international factor, now 

seen to be an astonishingly persistent 
postwar condition, has come about on so 
grandiose a scale that it is difhcult to avoid 
falling into bombastic hyper-generalization 
to describe it. Diffuse and flaccid statements 
concerning it have become the stock in trade 
of every commentator, and a pathetic remark 
of Arnold Toynbee's about the dwarhng of 
the former European world powers by the 
emergence of the monster super-states is now 
a commonplace. 

The banality of the observation may be de- 
pressing, but it is present in the conscious- 
ness of all those dealing both professionally 
and amateurishly with politics everywhere 
in Europe. All programs designed to over- 
come the blatant inferiority of those dwarfed 
European states can only hope to do so by 
submerging them in another monster state 
that would be capable of competing with 





Joet CarMIcHakL, now traveling in Europe as 
foreign correspondent for the Nation, worked 
for the Office of Strategic Services during the 
war as an expert on the Near East and Central 
Europe. His articles on political and economic 
affairs have appeared in numerous publications, 
including Foreign Affairs and the Antioch Re- 
view, in addition to the Nation. He was born 
in New York in 1915, and educated at Oxford, 
Columbia, and the Sorbonne. 


the paramount powers of the postwar world. 
The cause is of course not mystical. The 
emergence of the monster states, viz., the 
United States and the USSR, has taken 
place on the basis of a persistent crumbling 
of the material base of European power, the 
culmination of a lengthy and no doubt inevi- 
table historical process. The destruction of 
the last war has merely accelerated geomet- 
tically the rate at which the smaller powers 
were being reduced to impotence. No 
doubt the overriding factors here are polit- 
ical, or even psychological, but their genesis 
can be best explained by the molecular evo- 
lution of material, economic institutions. 


HE instability throughout Western Eu- 
fp ot in France and Italy in particular, 
leaps to the eye: the unflagging tensions and 
political and financial crises during the last 
pre-war years, followed by a lacerated econo- 
my and political life after the destruction 
and losses of the war and the succeeding 
occupations, are now producing an atmos- 
phere of innovation and opposition in inter- 
nal political life; this is accompanied by the 
growth of a massive movement of political 
and social resistance to obsolete forms. 

The rupture of economic equilibrium in 
France and Italy has been brought about 
both during and after the war by the diminu- 
tion of their production and consumption at 
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the same time that monetary tokens and the 
general income of the population were de- 
creasing. The national income was radically 
redistributed, and redistributed in a lopsided 
and irregular way, affecting some sections of 
the population more than others and, above 
all, taking place on a base shrunken through 
the war and the occupation. French agricul- 
ture, for instance, profited greatly by this 
redistribution of wealth; commercial and in- 
dustrial capitalists also increased their share 
very considerably, whereas the income of the 
great mass of paid employees and holders of 
fixed incomes sharply declined. The present 
socio-political crisis in Western Europe un- 
doubtedly has its roots in this victimization 
of great strata of the population. 

At the same time, on the political and psy 
chological level, Western European countries 
emerged from the war with extremely em- 
phatic and relatively militant ideals of social 
justice; the advanced elements of the work- 
ing class, moreover, were determined not to 
allow the crisis in the state, and the transfor- 
mation of the whole structure of authority, 
to go unaccompanied by some radical change 
in the basic forms of society itself. 

This idealistic mood—which, despite its 
unarticulated character, was relatively so- 
phisticated politically—faded rapidly, how- 
ever, at any rate among the top leadership of 
the left-wing political organizations. De 
Gaulle, with the willing cooperation of the 
left-wing parties, was able to subject France, 
riven by the great witch-trials for treason 
and collaboration, to a new formula of na- 
tional unity. In Italy, the tremendously vi- 
vacious movement of resistance that sprang 
up in the north was strait-jacketed and 
stifled, both by the various occupations and 
by the generally compliant character of the 
left-wing groups, into a conventional parlia- 
mentary society in which comedy has proved 
the only endurable elecent. The formula of 
national unity, of course, has allowed the re- 
establishment of “order” and the functioning 
of democratic institutions. In France it also 
implied, apart from a number of individual 
acts of reprisal, the reintegration of the great 
mass of the rural and urban population— 


which, despite the rapidly inflated myth of 
total national resistance, largely supported 
the Vichy regime and the occupation—into 
the political and administrative life of liber- 
ated France. The advance elements of the 
French Resistance, comprising no more than 
a small minority of the population as a 
whole, condemned the old political methods 
of the Third Republic. In Italy of course 
the entire Fascist regime was enthusiastically 
castigated. But neither in France nor Italy 
did the change of political institutions after 
liberation rupture the social continuity be- 
tween the pre-war, the transitional, and the 
postwar regimes. 

The ideological current of the Resistance, 
for whatever it was worth, has long since 
been sluiced off into the marshes of day-to 
day political haggling, on the basis of largely 
unaltered social and economic institutions; 
what remains is the gathering upswing of a 
two- or three-party system. The French con 
cept of the small or average voter sending to 
the Chamber of Deputies his own “inde 
pedent, lay, and 
seems doomed to disappear, as the organized, 
armed, and directed mass activities that arose 
during the war gradually swing France, as 
well as perhaps the entire continent of Eu 
rope, towards the concept of a trained, in 
structed, and organized voter, i.e., the instru- 
ment of a group machine, exposed to group 
ideas, interests, and power, and voting only 
for combinations and parties. France may 
not be headed for an Anglo-Saxon form 
of the two-party system; the Left is divided 
on questions of foreign policy, and foreign 
influences prevent the effective ripening of 
such a two-party system, but French _polit- 
ical life is undoubtedly undergoing a process 
of polarization that will make political align- 
ments more definite and simpler than before. 


republican” candidate 


[ wou Lp be very incorrect to see in this 
merely the consequence of the war and 
its aftermath. The fact is, that the current 
political turmoil is taking place in a society 
that has been economically stagnant for a 
very long time. Indeed, it is probably only 
now that we can see just how far this eco- 
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nomic decay had gone. The example of 
France, now probably the pivot of European 
politics, is most instructive. 

As is well known, the principal deficiency 
of the French economy cannot be altered: it 
lies simply in France's limited power-produc- 
ing resources. The inadequacy of these re- 
sources, particularly of coal, weighs like a 
heavy mortgage on her entire economic fu- 
ture. The French economic structure suffers 
also from a scarcity of raw materials. 

But it is precisely these natural shortages 
that emphasize the extraordinary inefhiciency 
of her use of manpower, and the generally 
low level of her technique. In the United 
States, for instance, between 1900 and 1940 
the proportion of labor in industry and agri 
culture sank from 61 per cent to 49 per cent, 
although during this period the American 
economy made enormous progress. In France 
the percentage diminished only from 72 to 
69. French productivity in agriculture per 
capita is still very low: a French farmer 
feeds four Frenchmen, whereas an American 
farmer feeds twenty Americans. The output 
of American industry, with scarcely twice 
the industrial manpower of France, is more 
than ten times that of French industry 
(thirty billion dollars in 1936 as against 
three billion for France). To extract four 
tons of coal a day in France requires five 
miners, in Germany two, and in the United 
States one. Finally, the manufacture of one 
automobile in France required ninety work- 
ing days in 1937; in America it took twenty- 
five days. Before the war, net industrial costs 
in America, calculated in gold, were lower 
by half or even two-thirds than French costs. 

There is a startling contradiction here be- 
tween the meager population of France, a 
standing headache in French politics for dec- 
ades, and the non-rational utilization of 
French manpower. The babble about the 
French genius for the personal touch and 
French respect for the quality of the indi- 
vidual is in this connection merely laughable. 

French industrial equipment was destroyed 
and considerably reduced during the war 
and the German occupation, but a large pro- 
portion of it had been obsolete for years. In 


1939, the French machine-tool plant was 
estimated at 590,000 machine tools, of an 
average age at that time antedating the First 
World War. Taking into account the re- 
movals by the Germans and war's destruc- 
tion, France now has no more than a very 
small proportion of really modern machine 
tools. Great Britain has about two million 
machines of an average age of seven to nine 
years and the United States three million 
machines, averaging five to seven years. 

But, of course, the general standard of liv- 
ing in France was relatively low; not merely 
was French production inadequate, but 
French consumption was, too: in 1939 
Frenchmen consumed only one-third as 
much milk, fruit, and eggs as the British; 
meat consumption had gone down from sixty 
kilograms per capita at the beginning of the 
century to forty. 

In 1938 the gross per capita income in 
France was $300, in Great Britain $500, and 
in the United States $600. The decrease in 
France's national income following the war 
amounted to 40 per cent. But this decrease, 
just as, for that matter, the renewed upswing 
since the liberation, did not affect all social 
categories equally. As noted above, it is very 
clear that in addition to her material imbal- 
ance in production, France has inherited 
from the war and the occupation an im- 
mense disproportion in the distribution of 
wealth. It may be true that the rich have not 
become richer, but there is no doubt that the 
poor have become much poorer. 


HE root of this French stagnation was 
Tyrobably the absence of properly chan- 
nelized investment. While in countries like 
the United States a large portion of income 
was continually being reinvested in capital 
equipment, French capitalists were always 
averse to investing their profits to a sufficient 
degree in their businesses or in the creation 
of new firms. France literally ate up her na- 
tional revenue and did not, moreover, eat it 
so well or so cheaply as other countries. In- 
vestments were aimed at quick and easy 
profits and also at a maximum circulation of 
goods, so that those branches of industry 
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producing goods for immediate consumption 
attracted the bulk of private investments. 
It has been calculated that in the period 
1930-1939 France invested only 2 per cent 
of its annual income in capital equipment, 
while the United States invested 5 per cent 
and the USSR 20 per cent. In France at the 
outbreak of the last war, scarcely 5 per cent 
of the active population was working in the 
production of capital equipment, while in 
the United States the figure was 13 per cent. 
When it is remembered that the French 
construction of buildings and merchant ves- 
sels had already diminished considerably be- 
tween the two wars and that the world crisis 
of 1929-1934 was not felt much in France 
because of her already low level of consump- 
tion and production, it is clear that by 1939 
French economy was dying. 

The principal features of the French eco- 
nomic structure may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

(1) a relatively unconcentrated industry, 
producing at high cost and in limited quan- 
tities and sheltering itself behind quotas and 
tariffs, and distinguished by an excessive 
prudence in financial management; 

2) a badly oriented agriculture, with a 
badly managed protective system incapable 
of assuring its population, despite a variety 
of agricultural talents, of an abundant food 
supply at reasonable prices; 

(3) a very saturated and overdeveloped 
commerce, with what was unquestionably 
the heaviest commercial apparatus in the 
world based on a multitude of intermediate 
phases (middlemen) between producer and 
consumer; 

(4) a banking organization that in ques- 
tions of credit played the role of a money- 
lender against security rather than that of an 
originator or sponsor of business enterprises, 
since French banks had for long refused to 
mobilize or utilize rationally the bulk of cur- 
rency on behalf of the economy. 

American capitalism is still borne ahead by 
a great appetite for expansion and, in this 
narrowly defined sense, by and large remains 
progressive. French capitalism had fallen 
into a static condition by renouncing not 


merely the conquest of external markets (the 
French colonies), but also any economic ex- 
pansion in its sheltered domestic position. 

In short the phenomenon so obvious in 
the United States, where a liberal and dy- 
namic capitalist economy in full bloom con 
tributed efficiently to raising the standard 
of living, lowering the prices of the goods 
produced, and above all to reinforcing the 
military and economic potential of the coun- 
try, was no longer present in France. 

But, surprisingly, it was not until after the 
war that it suddenly became obvious to other 
than doctrinaire and ideological partisans 
that France was very backward in compari 
son with the great powers. 


uT were it only a matter of repairing and 
BB scaninating the physical apparatus of the 
French economy, I think that the problem, 
being merely technical, could be solved. It 
is, however, an unfavorable, indeed disas 
trous, political situation that nullifies from 
the outset any serious attempt at a radical 
solution. In the countries in the Soviet orbit, 
for instance, where actual physical damage 
and economic backwardness are if anything 
far greater than in France, the particular 
combination of frustration and despair that 
characterizes French political life is com 
pletely absent. There, at any rate, a decision 
has been reached; it may not be agreeable, 
or for that matter even viable in the long 
run, but the die has at least been cast. The 
decisive feature of the French situation is 
precisely that an all-pervading tension and 
uncertainty hamstrings any genuine attempt 
at revival. Political life is dominated by an 
insecurity that, while familiar for decades, 
has only now become a basic feature of 
French life. 

The historic reluctance of the investing 
classes to apply their investments to the re- 
newal of capital equipment has been rein- 
forced by the general uncertainty to a point 
where it is impossible to persuade them to 
undertake in the least the mandatory task 
now confronting French economy: namely, 
the total renovation and augmentation of the 
French industrial apparatus. This reluctance 
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is, naturally, the direct result of a situation 
in which people's thoughts no longer turn 
on the question of mere disorder, but on the 
actual transfer of social power. 

It is in this context that the wave of na- 
tionalization that has swept over the whole 
of Europe must be judged. It is evident that 
the needs of postwar economy were so per- 
emptory that a strong and central executive 
power was necessary for economic recon- 
struction, regardless of the specific policy to 
be adopted. This is entirely independent of 
party politics. The question was, where was 
the capital investment to be assembled in 
order to organize economic reconstruction? 

Structural reforms in society are now nec- 
essary, not only for the re-establishment on 
a more stable basis of the distribution of 
goods and the allocation of incomes, but for 
even more compelling reasons. In the pres- 
ent period it must be remembered that what 
is now at stake is the whole position of 
France as a sovereign power, which is being 
threatened by her economic backwardness: 
the problem of export, almost as vital for her 
as for Great Britain, must be energetically 
solved in order for her to pay for imports; 
this alone means that French industry must 
be modernized at a maximum rate of speed 
in order to bring down her prices and enable 
her to meet competition in markets abroad. 

Then there is of course the question of 
who is to accomplish the industrial renova- 
tion—the state or private enterprise. Aside 
from the factors of security that make prac- 
tically all long-range investment impossible 
in France, it is clear that, while ownership 
might be left untouched, the management of 
enterprise must be controlled by a central 
agency. An adequate re-equipment and 
modernization of outworn French industry 
presupposes financial means on such a scale 
as to justify, or compel, state intervention— 
even in the view of its bitterest opponents. 
If only in the interests of national defense, 
the state will have to see to it that the needs 
of French industry in machine tools are 
somehow met, and as long as the import of 
machines cannot be paid for by foreign ex- 
change arising out of exports, it may well be 


that the state will have to bring to bear the 
public reserves and even recreate the entire 
machine tool industry in France out of the 
whole cloth. 

It is evident that decisive measures must 
be taken: but again, by whom? and against 
whom? This is evidently a purely political 
question: the great weakness of the Monnet 
Plan, for instance, consists precisely in the 
fact that the imperative demands for indus- 
trial re-equipment are hard to reconcile with 
immediate consumption needs, which so far 
have been held in check but are potentially 
expansive and even, perhaps, explosive. This 
also means that necessary investments for 
industrial modernization must be made pos- 
sible by an integrated planning system con- 
trolling both income and consumption, or 
else be left free to the regulation of the profit 
mechanism. But it is impossible to lay down 
the rhythm of investment—which is the 
essence of the matter—without first making 
sure (1) that capital will really be saved; 
(2) that it will be placed in fields where 
modernization and renovation are primary 
needs; and (3) that this will happen at the 
appropriate rate of speed. 

There are clearly two alternative invest- 
ment policies: that of the USSR, where the 
portion of the national income intended for 
investments is fixed first, with incomes, 
prices, and wages limited accordingly, to in- 
sure a certain rhythm of investment; and the 
system, far less painful but also much more 
uncertain, of setting a general figure for the 
investment considered desirable or necessary, 
without fixing any limits for consumption 
and income. 

Here, where it is obvious that the fate of 
France as a whole is involved, the indispen- 
sable and general program of reconstruction 
implies far-reaching political decisions. 


I* THIS connection it is interesting to com- 
pare the wave of nationalization as it took 
place in Eastern Europe, in the Soviet orbit, 
with that in the West. The chief difference 
between the two is first of all in motivation. 

In Eastern Europe the liquidation of busi- 
nesses belonging to Germans and to collabo- 
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rationists undoubtedly played a very impor- 
tant role. As is well known, the Germans in- 
stalled a very powerful auxiliary war econ- 
omy in countries like Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia in order to support and 
augment their own war effort. This included 
not only the creation of new enterprises by 
the Nazi regime, but the incorporation of 
already existing firms belonging to the col- 
laborationists in the satellite and subjugated 
territories. In the course of confiscating prop- 
erty as a reprisal for treason and collabora- 
tion with the enemy, the liberated states in 
Eastern Europe found themselves, practi- 
cally automatically, at the head of a substan- 
tial industrial apparatus. 

In addition, nationalization for Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans also meant the elim- 
ination of foreign capital and foreign in- 
vestments, which had anyhow been partly 
taken over by the Germans. Foreign invest- 
ments were extremely important in oil, tex- 
tiles, and mines in Poland, in the big indus- 
trial enterprises in Czechoslovakia, in the oil 
industry in Rumania, in heavy industry and 
metal mining in Yugoslavia, etc. The mix- 
ture of exuberant nationalism and political 
upheaval in these countries produced an 
atmosphere very favorable to the expropria- 
tion of foreign capitalists. This expropria- 
tion was in the most precise sense a “na- 
tionalization” of the country’s economy. 

In Czechoslovakia, for instance, the Ger- 
mans controlled 75 per cent of the chemical 
industry and almost 60 per cent of the paper 
industry; accordingly, any measure of na- 
tionalization was bound to touch all branches 
of the economy. This is probably one of the 
reasons why nationalization in Eastern Eu- 
rope has had an integral character. In addi- 
tion it coincided with a number of other 
measures, such as the agrarian reform that 
parceled out the big landholdings. (There is 
also of course the Russian influence. ) 

The nationalizations that took place in 
France and Great Britain, which were rather 
limited in number and “mild” in type, are 
distinguished from their Eastern European 
counterparts principally by their gradual and 
piecemeal style, as opposed to the policy of 


abrupt and massive expropriation. In addi- 
tion, the methods of indemnification in 
Western Europe were what one might call 
equitable, being based either on profits, or 
on the estimated value of the installations 
taken over, or, as in France, on the stock 
market quotations of the industrial stocks. 
The mildness of the procedure can be illus- 
trated sufficiently by recalling that the na- 
tionalizations by the British Labor govern- 
ment were considered so “equitable,” or 
profitable, according to taste, that the an- 
nouncement of an impending nationalization 
was enough to boost automatically the quo- 
tations of the stocks affected. Although the 
nationalizations in Great Britain were po 
litically determined in the sense of their 
having been made possible only by the 
accession of Labor to power, they are very 
far indeed from being politically revolution 
ary: they are in essence motivated by eco- 
nomic considerations and amount to only a 
light retouching of the economic structure. 

In France, the initial élan stemming from 
the Resistance has Jong since abated, and is 
now in decline, as it is in England. But this 
evolution does not signify a return to eco 
nomic liberalism, since the state is now called 
upon more than ever to direct the economic 
renovation and reconstruction. But even the 
wave of nationalizations, which began with 
such verve, has neither shaken nor brutally 
transformed the basic institutions of Western 
society. On the contrary, the governments of 
the liberation, and especially of the left-wing 
parties throughout Western Europe, instead 
of concentrating on the increase of produc- 
tion and the improvement of consumption, 
have done their best to delimit and localize 
the revolutionary current at any price. 

The principal cause of the complexity of 
the general situation may well be that re 
forms alone, which is what the nationaliza- 
tion movement has boiled down to, cannot 
solve the economic and financial difficulties. 
The abatement of the nationalization move- 
ment has naturally led now to the discredit- 
ing, more or less, of the left-wing groups 
that supported it in the first place. 

Meanwhile the opponents of nationaliza- 
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tion in principle have begun to rally their 
forces on the assumption, no doubt illusory, 
that nationalization as such can be taken as 
a sure indication of a general radical pol- 
itical orientation, 

But the situation in Western Europe gen- 
erally, and certainly in France and Italy, has 
gone far beyond the superficial question of 
nationalization, which now, despite decades 
of socialist theorizing, is seen to be no more 
than a tactical or technical matter that does 
not at all compel a socialist course. 


RANCE is riven. The whole system of re- 
FE construction has highlighted not only 
the material difficulties of her position, which 
is merely an extreme case of the malaise 
affecting the whole of Western Europe, but 
also the sharpness of class antagonisms, 
which these same material difficulties are 
rendering intolerable. The economic founda- 
tion of society has been so narrowed that 
class antagonisms, become highly self-con- 
scious, have no slack to ease their friction. 

It probably would be quite wrong to say 
that a mood of civil war prevails in France, 
but perhaps correct to say that such a mood 
is a looming potentiality. There are the sur- 
face manifestations: a mass desire to emi- 
grate (unheard of in France before); a 
widespread, universal, and profound polari- 
zation of political life, that is, the exacerba- 
tion of a two- or two-and-a-half-party system; 
an unheard-of rancor in political discussion; 
a taking-for-granted on the part of the pos- 
sessing classes of an inevitable conflict, to 
be avoided only by a victorious war led by 
the United States against the Soviet Union. 
This is all so obvious that one inevitably 
tends to underestimate it, blaming it on the 
pains and annoyances of reconversion, ex- 
citability of the French temperament, etc. 

But it seems to me that the division is 
very profound indeed. Profound, for the 
reason that it is no longer possible to set the 
French economic system—or more broadly, 
perhaps, the entire structure of capitalism in 
Western Europe—on its feet again without 
some resolution of these irreconcilable po- 
litical antagonisms. There is no fat left to 


live on. Actually, of course, it may be ab- 
surdly exaggerated to put it this way; there 
is still a good deal of fat on France. Only, it 
is badly distributed, and has been deposited 
in such awkward places that for all practical 
purposes there is no way out of the resulting 
social dilemma but an act of violence, or, at 
any rate, of authority. 

This Western European division, how- 
ever, cannot be resolved within its own 
framework. It is not only that the USSR 
and the United States are now counterposed 
in world politics as a whole: the purely 
domestic division in France is characterized 
by the fact that the strongest and most 
highly organized section of the population, 
the trade unions—which are under the con- 
trol, or at any rate the decisive influence, 
of the Communist party—occupies a position 
of radical ambiguity. The Communist party, 
the most pregnant political factor in Europe, 
is itself hamstrung by the contradiction be- 
tween its role as a mass party representing 
the vital demands of the most powerfully 
organized sections of the working class and 
its de facto position as an arm of the Soviet 
foreign office. 


Lip emergence of the Communist party as 
the incontestable contemporary leader of 
the working classes, in an arena highly 
polarized, would make it perfectly possible, 
in fact, to discuss the whole crisis in West- 
ern Europe in terms of the crisis of the 
Communist party. 

The Communist party, which emerged 
from whatever resistance there was in France 
as the most closely knit and best organized 
social organism—for reasons independent of 
the domestic situation—quickly applied itself 
as a brake on the powerful, though vague, 
current in favor of radical social reforms; it 
utilized its position as the vanguard of the 
working class, not to upset social regulations, 
but to obtain portfolios. Now that the state 
itself has become a state of inter-party con- 
tention, the Communist party has seen fit 
to sacrifice nearly all its previous ideological 
conceptions in order to secure its adminis- 
trative expansion. 
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It is evidently considered that the defense 
of the USSR is better insured by a variety 
of observation posts in the actual French 
governmental structure than by expostula- 
tions in opposition to it. But remaining a 
government party while leading a movement 
of opposition from below has at best been a 
tour de force made possible only by a tem- 
porary conjuncture: it may be true that the 
Communist party is being strategically ma- 
nipulated in defense of Soviet interests, but 
the hitch is that the entire strategic value of 
the Communist party for the Soviet Union 
lies in its remaining the mobilized expression 
of the vanguard of the working class. This 
working class in its turn has its own aims, 
conscious or not, which may or may not 
coincide with those of the Soviet Union. 
For some time there will undoubtedly exist 
a very real possibility that the French 
Communist party, basing its policy on the 
conciliation of the peasantry, the petty bour- 
geoisie, and the middle classes, will be out- 
flanked from the Left, and at the same time 
lose the sympathies of even those conserva- 
tive elements in the population which all its 
blandishments have not yet succeeded in 
turning into a dependable following. The 
Communist party must therefore tread very 
gingerly between the alternate dangers of 
losing its working-class support and of pre- 
maturely alarming the United States: all 
this at a time when the deteriorating eco- 
nomic apparatus is in need of a revival that 
can be affected only by securing the confi- 
dence of the possessing classes—who are still 
perched on the summits of society—and si- 
multaneously satisfying at least some of the 
basic demands of the working class, from 
which the party's power stems to begin with. 

A difficult furrow to plow. And there may 
be a whirlwind ready for the harvesting. In 
both France and Italy the Communist parties 
have been losing ground steadily of late. Six 
months ago it was a commonplace in Paris 
that, if it wished to, the party could take 
the power overnight—“a few telephone calls,” 
etc. Now this possibility seems extremely far- 
fetched. At that time the chief obstacle in 
the way of such a seizure of power was 


considered to be the strategical wiliness of 
the Kremlin: now it is more likely that the 
domestic opposition to the party has been 
consolidated and fortified everywhere. Six 
months ago the possibility of major industrial 
strikes taking place, not only without party 
approval, but under the leadership of rival 
left-wing groups, would have seemed fan- 
tastic: from now on it may happen often. 


HAT makes it difficult for the left-wing 
W roc to control the French working 
class is the explosive combination of a back- 
ward economic system and a militant and 
politically educated working class living in 
a persistently unsatisfactory economic situa- 
tion that exacerbates their demands for relief. 
The interaction between these two elements 
in France seems to be almost exactly the 
opposite of the constellation in America, 
where the stupefying technical capacity of 
the industrial apparatus makes possible such 
far-reaching concessions to a working class 
relatively backward in political sense that 
that working class’ political education be 
comes unnecessary at the moment. 

If Western Europe, in its present condi- 
tion, is not to pass definitely into one or the 
other of the present hemispheric “camps,” it 
will need reorganization. [he disquieting 
likelihood, at this writing, is that this reorga 
nization may be provided by de Gaulle, 
whose figure once again looms portentously. 
“De Gaullism,” in its new incarnation as the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais, seems 
at the moment to be a specifically French 
phenomenon; but its potentialities as a rally 
ing point for all projects for European re- 
organization, union, etc., aimed just as much 
at the United States—at least ostensibly—as 
at the Soviet Union, are immense. The 
chance still remains, however, that de Gaulle, 
as the standard-bearer of the Right and Cen 
ter, will be forestalled by some serious rival 
in the opposing camp. If that happens—and 
perhaps there is only a remote chance—Eu- 
rope, still the most substantial concentration 
of human talent and energy in the world, 
may once again change the perspective of 
mankind. 
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THEY DID IT IN ST. LOUIS 


One Man Against Folklore 


MALCOLM ROSS 


HE city of St. Louis lies at the geo- 

graphical center of the United States. 

It has a strain of French blood from 
the Louisiana adventurers who went north 
in search of river plantations. Many New 
Englanders abandoned their covered wagons 
there on the good hunch that the place had 
a future. The Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers keep the town refreshed with travel- 
ers and trade. It is the metropolis for Ozark 
Mountain people and prairie farmers. Every 
eighth person in St. Louis is a Negro. More 
than a million inhabitants are proud of the 
Cardinals. St. Louis is about as American 
as they come. 

In more than a local sense the St. Louis 
area is a proving ground for race relations. 
On the border between North and South, 
it contains conflicting viewpoints on the 
status of its 125,000 Negroes as citizens and 
as workers. From the South it had adopted 
many customs toward Negroes. Unlike the 
Deep South, segregation here is challenged 
and, what is more, is considered debatable. 





Matcotm Ross was chairman of the wartime 
Committee on Fair Employment Practice ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt and has had 
long experience in labor and industrial prob- 
lems. Before his activities on FEPC, he was 
director of information for the National Labor 
Relations Board and he worked with the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee in Southern 
coal fields. Mr. Ross was born in Newark in 
1895 and attended Yale University. He has 
published a number of books, including sev- 
eral novels, a sociological work—Machine Age 
in the Hills (1933), and a well-known auto- 
biographical book—Death of a Yale Man 
(1939). His article “The Outlook for a New 
FEPC” appeared in the April 1947 ComMMEN- 
Tary. The present article embodies material 
that will form part of a book on race relations 
in industry which is to be published by Reynal 
and Hitchcock in January 1948. 





Important industrialists sit on the St. Louis 
Interracial Committee. One cogent reason is 
the fact that St. Louis industry is organized 
and the Negro is a factor in local trade 
unions. This impact of big industry on the 
race issue, coming at the crossroads of Amer- 
ica, gives St. Louis country-wide significance. 

Ten years ago the city’s industrialists 
fought to defeat the Wagner Act and remain 
open shop. The local Brown Shoe Company 
case was one of those in which the Supreme 
Court in April 1937 decreed that labor's 
right to organize should be protected by 
government. St. Louis bucked and reared, 
then settled down to discover a way of life 
under organized industry. Today the “cap- 
italist stooges” and the “red agitators” know 
each other and deal their cards on the top 
of the table. Not always amicably, yet the 
open skirmishes are accepted as preferable 
to the old back alley battles. 

The agrarian Deep South was not much 
affected by the Supreme Court's upholding 
of the right to bargain collectively. But the 
new industrialized South is bound to be, 
and the shadow of things to come lies athwart 


St. Louis. 


or-p War II greatly speeded up the 
We ccsne of inevitable change. The 
government's aim was to place all available 
workers in war plants at their highest skills, 
Negroes included. St. Louis did rather bet- 
ter than the national average. At peak em- 
ployment more than 1o per cent of the city’s 
war workers were Negroes. There were, how- 
ever, crucial and unresolved problems. One 
was the introduction of skilled Negroes on 
white worker production lines. The other 
was the employment in war plants of Negro 
women. 
A 1944 incident at the St. Louis plant of 
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the General Cable Company involved both 
of these delicate points. The unexpected 
climax of a racial crisis at that plant may 
have been a wartime phenomenon, or per- 
haps it was a forerunner of the future. To 
understand it either way some preliminary 
stages must be traveled. 

At the St. Louis railway station one day 
in 1944 an elderly citizen offered to share 
a taxi with me. On our way through a slum 
district my companion volunteered: “This 
is where we keep our niggers.” 

That was one St. Louis viewpoint. 

My destination was dinner with a score 
of war contractors whose hard-headed deal- 
ings with Negro workers had advanced them 
beyond the point of supposing that any 
group can be kept herded or coralled. These 
men were making shells, small arms ammu- 
nition, gun mounts. They feared disturb- 
ances at their plants if Negroes were placed 
alongside white workers. At the same time 
they were obligated by their contracts not 
to turn away needed and available Negro 
applicants. They had invited two members 
of the Fair Employment Practice Committee, 
Miss Sara Southall and myself, to spend the 
evening talking it out with them. 

This was a realistic problem of war pro- 
duction. Here were its elements: The drive 
to turn out the weapons was at top urgency. 
Manpower was short. The largest untapped 
reservoir of workers was among the Negroes, 
particularly Negro women. The Negroes 
could be usefully placed in plants, this group 
admitted, were it not for the fear that the 
white workers would lay down their tools. 
Ozark country girls would never work side 
by side with Negro girls. You can’t change 
folklore. The government, under the circum- 
stances, should not press the point. 

Miss Southall and I stated the FEPC 
position: Experience had shown the white 
threat to strike to be an easily called bluff. 
War necessity demanded that it be called. 
In earlier cases, the introduction of a first 
few skilled Negroes, with the ground care- 
fully prepared for it, had torn away that 
veil of strangeness behind which prejudice 
breeds. Once they came to know each other, 


tension between the races relaxed. There 
were at this time 3,000 Negroes helping 
turn out planes for Lockheed, whereas there 
would have been none had the company not 
overcome its original fears and taken the 
first step. 

Three parties were involved, we said—the 
employer, the workers, the government. 
Granted, there was a serious risk if govern- 
ment alone was in favor of taking the step. 
But if two stuck together—the employer and 
government, or the union and government— 
the third reluctant party invariably went 
along. The more such willingness was bold, 
the less the risk. 

Our hosts remained unconvinced. Top 
union officials, they admitted, were generally 
in favor of admitting Negroes, but it was 
doubtful if they could control their rank and 
file. 

Race problems are not settled over hotel 
fried chicken and peas. Some of the indus- 
trialists at that dinner subsequently worked 
out their problems, including in one impor- 
tant plant the peaceful introduction of Negro 
workers into an all-white building. But none 
that I know of seriously tackled the toughest 
question of all—the employment of white 
and Negro girls at the same benches. This 
remained for a man who thought it out for 
himself. He was Dwight R. G. Palmer, 
President of the General Cable Company. 
On his own initiative and single-handed, he 
took an ugly racial situation by the back of 
the neck and shook some sense into it. 


oo Cable during the war employed 
20,000 workers in eight plants, all in 
the North except the borderline one at St. 
Louis. Palmer was born in St. Louis and is 
well known there as a local boy who made 
good in the hierarchy of American industry. 
He is a personable, well-dressed man in his 
late 50’s, member of many clubs and bearing 
no visible marks of whatever moved him to 
shock St. Louis by a forthright insistence on 
the right of Negro women to work side by 
side with white women. 

I never heard of Dwight Palmer until his 
name was mentioned in my office by a couple 
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of generals who had come to discuss the 
problem at his St. Louis plant. I do not mean 
to toss in lightly the fact that two generals 
of the United States Army considered it 
worth while to call on FEPC in this matter. 
One general at a time, or even one admiral 
and convoy of gold braid, was not unprece- 
dented. But a two-general call meant a first- 
class crisis. 

They were there to suggest that all parties 
move with extreme caution in the General 
Cable case. Already one work-stoppage had 
occurred when the company attempted to 
place Negro women on the line with white 
women. The communications wire being 
turned out by the company was in critical 
demand. Soldiers in advanced positions de- 
pended on these thin metal life lines to 
headquarters. Wire was as essential as bul- 
lets. Production at General Cable must not 
be interrupted by a racial strike. One would 
surely happen if another attempt were made 
to up-grade Negro girls... . 

FEPC had its own information on the 
case. Reports from St. Louis said this: Negro 
men were on the company’s production lines 
without causing any racial tension. The com- 
pany was willing, even eager, to tap the 
reservoir of unemployed Negro women in 
St. Louis. This was the period when per- 
sonnel officers were told to “hire ’em if the 
body is still warm.” The union, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL, was 
agreeable that Negro women be hired. The 
only holdouts were the white women ma- 
chine-workers, supported by a few of the 
men. 

Some departments of the plant were almost 
exclusively in women’s hands. It was they 
who had balked when the company had tried 
to fill vacancies on the benches with Negro 
women workers. They won that round. After 
a half-hour stoppage the plant manager gave 
in. A new tack was agreed upon. An educa- 
tional program would be launched to make 
these Arkansas and Missouri farm girls, most 
of them in a city for the first time, learn to 
cope with the problem of working with peo- 
ple outside their own group. Presumably, 
the girls in time would make confession of 


their intolerance and would welcome colored 
co-workers in the name of democracy and 
the war effort. 

The Army assigned an officer to effect this 
miracle of education. 


DUCATION is a slow process. No transfor- 
E mation of the Ozark Mountains girls 
was apparent. Meanwhile, the war need for 
workers could not wait. 

The Army liaison officer in the plant threw 
up the sponge. When pressed, he had stated 
that Washington headquarters felt no obli- 
gation to compel enforcement of the execu- 
tive order against discrimination, and that 
it would observe a hands-off policy rather 
than risk a production stoppage. 

Whether or not he had correctly quoted 
his superiors in Washington, those gentle- 
men—now arrived under their own steam in 
the Washington FEPC office—were on a 
spot. They could not renounce the obligation 
to uphold the executive order. It was the 
President's order. The Secretary of War re- 
spected it. At the same time they intended 
that nothing should stop the reels of wire 
rolling off the General Cable loading plat- 
forms. 

There was one loophole. One could re- 
spect the executive order and at the same 
time be cautious in the manner of upholding 
it. And that was what they wanted to see me 
about... . 

It appeared that the president of General 
Cable, one Dwight Palmer, had recently 
been at the Pentagon Building discussing 
with them the race trouble at his St. Louis 
plant. What worried the generals was this— 
the impetuous Palmer had threatened to take 
matters into his own hands and personally 
see to it that Negro girls were put on the 
machinery, white girl opposition or not. Just 
as sure as shootin’, the moment he tried that, 
all hell would break loose. The education of 
the girls had not gone far enough. Some- 
thing must be done to dissuade Palmer. 

The generals, however, were too late. The 
day before, Palmer had flown to St. Louis 
and was even now talking to the white girls 


of the first shift. 
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| Sean here on the story is Palmer's. Neither 
the Army nor FEPC took the risk at 
General Cable. He did. When he arrived at 
the plant he found a colonel, a major, and 
a captain gathered there with long faces. 
Don’t go in there, this GHQ of the local race 
problem advised Palmer. The girls had sassed 
the plant manager in language no lady ought 
to know. Physical violence might be done 
the company’s president. . . . 

In order to show how he had handled it, 
for better or for worse, Palmer took a public 
stenographer in with him. To her notes, and 
to Palmer's kindness in letting me have them, 
I am indebted for a verbatim report of his 
talk to the rebellious white girls on the first 
shift he tackled. 

Anyone who has had an impromptu speech 
taken down knows the horrors of grammar 
and syntax that show up in the transcript. 
The following excerpts from Palmer's re- 
marks are without any benefit of editorial 
polishing. 

“I left New York yesterday afternoon in 
the middle of church service [it was Easter] 
in order to get a plane,” he began. “I am 
going to address my remarks mostly to you 
a 

“When the General and I were here, two 
or three months ago, the General spoke of 
his ambitions to get out more wire. Since 
that time, the total has gone up wonderfully 
and the job you've done is just swell. This 
month is the best we have had. . . . The 
way I look on this wire situation is this: 
Wire is not made up of just copper and 
steel and Buna S Cotton, waxes and so forth, 
but it is made up of ourselves. You can read 
all you want about blood plasma and see the 
job that it does keeping people alive and 
bringing them back to life. I think that wire 
is the ‘blood plasma’ of the Army. . . . We 
in the Company have worked on this wire, 
on these ‘arteries’ of communication where 
men’s lives are either lost or saved by the 
accuracy of the messages and the instructions 
that reach them, so I say that in producing 
this wire all of you are doing something that 
is of equal importance and necessity with 
blood plasma and the Red Cross activities. 


There isn’t any need for us to take a back 
seat in that respect at all. 

“Now, what we are here for is to talk a 
little about you getting management's idea 
of what this colored situation is all about. 
Whether you are an Italian, or whether you 
are Irish, or whether you are English, or 
whether you are Lithuanian, or Chinese, or 
whether you are colored, or brown or yellow, 
pink or blue, means nothing to me. .. . We 
have got people overseas as nurses and as 
soldiers who are all shades and all colors. 
We have got the African tribes; we have got 
the Chinese; everybody, everybody that is a 
human being that believes in the right things 
is battling on our side of the street. . . . Now, 
as you look down through the years you not 
only see, as in this war, Negro soldiers and 
nurses giving of themselves to humanity, 
but many Negroes that have contributed to 
the elevation, the advancement not just of 
the Negro race, but of the human race. . . . 

“I have known many white people that 
in the language of men we would call a so 
and-so. In the language of girls we would 
call them something else. But nevertheless, 
we have known people who have fallen down 
hopelessly on character and ability, and you 
end up by judging people by what they are, 
not by what shade they are, what color. . . . 

“I was born here in St. Louis. My father 
practiced law here for fifty years. . . . Now 
I cannot tell you myself, offhand, how many 
different strains of blood or races or some- 
thing may be mixed up in me, or in our 
manager here. Our forefathers moved away 
from the old countries of Europe to get away 
from class restrictions and class hatreds and 
class antagonisms. . . . This movement of 
the so-called Negro situation is only the first 
step on the frontier of general race discrimi- 
nation—the thing that gets nations at each 
other's throats, the thing that causes us to 
go into battle. . . . It is brought about through 
little things, through the sharp edges, through 
the things that rub you and me the wrong 
way. The feelings of the people get aroused 
and they rebel or fight or permit themselves 
to be led into a fight. People may be Lithua- 
nian or Slav or Russian or American or Eng- 
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lish or Jew or Gentile or Italian or Irish or 
Protestant or Episcopalian or Catholic or 
something else, they progress if they stand 
together; but a country divided amongst itself 
is bound to fall. . . . My belief is that the 
wars of the future will come closer to being 
prevented by a better understanding and a 
better knowledge of what people think, of 
what they stand for, and by better and closer 
contact and a spirit of live and let live... . 
It's what is inside of us—how we feel—how 
we think. 


(4 Am no better than anybody else. I don't 

| know any creed or any color that | 
feel superior to. . . . We don’t need to say 
we are better. We can kid other people, but 
we cannot kid ourselves. Accomplishments 


in this life are what you are. . . . All of you 
here have much to be proud of... . You 
have done much in the war effort. . . . Our 


conscience and our character is strong enough 
so that we don't have to point the finger of 
scorn at somebody, and my feeling is that if 
this Easter period and this war mean any- 
thing, then let's realize that what we are 
fighting for is the very thing that is right up 
under our nose at the present time—toler- 
ance. And so I say, what this country needs 
is more black faces on the production front 
and fewer white crosses on the battle fronts. 

“An inferiority complex is usually built of 
something that people are not proud of. You 
and I are in a different position. . . . There 
isn't a plant in the company that has done 
any better. Your figure of last month is big- 
ger than any other plant in the country, and 
the Signal Corps has patted all of us on the 
back. . . . You and I don’t need any petty 
things, any little things to elevate us... . 

“Our ancestors left the countries overseas 
to come here and practice equality and live 
on merit, and live in democracy and in free- 
dom and to get away from all of the crotchety 
stuff that they had over there, social classes 
and everything else... . 

“I am so constituted that I must under- 
stand a problem and believe in it to make it 
work. Maybe you are that way. My belief 

is, that whatever there is to this Easter spirit 


and whatever there is to the spirit that is 
American . . . that the big job we have got 
on our hands, you and I, is to be able to get 
along with people. 

“I have a boy over in Italy, my only son 
.... [Here Palmer told of an occasion when 
his son brought home a group of soldier 
friends of mixed races.] They meant Amer- 
ica to me, and the situation here of the col- 
ored is on a par with that experience.” 

GIRL IN AUDIENCE: “I have a letter which is 
a soldier's version of just what happened 
here the other day.” 

PALMER: “Give it to me.” 

cirL: “There are quite a few cuss words 
in it. 

PALMER: “I drove an ox team in a lumber 
camp; if there is anything new, I would be 
glad to get in on it . . . . How old is this 
fellow?” 

cirL: “He is twenty-four.” 

PALMER: “Well, we will now hear from this 
young man: ‘I think about the Negro deal 
at the company while in the Army. We 
have to mix with a lot of different races and 
people, even live with them. Yet they raise 
hell back there if they have to work with a 
Negro, but yet they will work right beside 
a damn German POW. If they are as short 
of help as they say they are back there, I 
don’t think anybody back there is too god- 
damn good to work beside a Negro. Them 
boys don’t like to get blowed all to hell with 
a machine gun, a hand grenade, or some 
other damn thing, but they have got to and 
no damn questions asked. . . .’ 

“That is the general version of what they 
think. They think that any such discrimina- 
tion is letting them down. . . . These boys 
are coming home. . . . We want to feel that 
no private itch of ours, no crackpot idea of 
ours, is going to be imposed upon the future 
of these men overseas. . . . Anything that 
we can do to contribute to an improvement 
of human relations is going to go a long way 
towards breaking up all this war spirit. . . . 
We asked you to come in here before you 
went on your shift. I just ask you to give 
new weight to what I have had to say. 

“This afternoon we will get a tew of these 
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nice colored girls and infiltrate them into the 
department and you all will show by your 
spirit and your character if you have some- 
thing on the ball, that you can work with 
them. Ours is a policy of live and let live, 
and, totally aside from that, my job is to see 
that the company lives up to all the regula- 
tions, presidential orders and all the c:her 
things. I am a good enough American, and 
I know all of you are, to get behind this 
thing to the extent that it won't be an issue 
in the future. . . . I just wanted to tell you 
what our plan is and have a chance to visit 
with you. Thank you very much.” 

This speech did it. Dwight Palmer re- 
peated it with variations for the next two 
shifts. Negro girls were at hand each time 
to fill vacant benches. The white girls ac- 
cepted them, and not only for the time when 
the words of their persuasive chief were still 
ringing in their ears. A bridge had been 
thrown across an ancient gulf from whose 
opposite sides the isolated groups had jeered 
at each other. Once acquainted, it was im- 
possible to be violently antagonistic. In time 
it became possible to be friendly. 

The generals in the Pentagon Building 
sighed with relief. So did FEPC. 


EPC closed down for lack of funds on 
FE May 3, 1946. The agency’s last few 
months were spent in trying to discover 
what was happening to minority group work- 
ers during the change-over from war to 
peacetime production. Reports from all parts 
of the country indicated that Negro and 
Mexican-American war workers were being 
discharged and down-graded at a much 
faster rate than other workers. 

This was to be expected from the normal 
application of seniority rules to employment 
cutbacks. Negro women had entered war 
service last of all the groups and, having ac- 
quired the least seniority, were the first to be 
dropped. There was nothing obviously 
wrong with that process. The seniority rules 
were merely protecting the older workers as 
intended. If there was an unfairness, it 
sprang from the original refusal to hire Ne- 
gro women until the bottom of the war man- 


power barrel had been scraped for all other 
workers. 

It was dificult for FEPC to get statistics 
from the country at large on the fate of mi- 
norities during reconversion. The cutbacks 
were happening too quickly. The Bureau 
of the Census, however, agreed to make a 
survey of one industrial section, and St. 
Louis was selected as a border city between 
North and South and hence as typical as 
one city can be. 

The survey showed that Negro war work- 
ers were indeed losing jobs and skilled rat- 
ings at a pace which would soon put most of 
them back to the menial jobs and low wages 
from which they had risen. Seniority ex- 
plained some of the down-grading, but far 
from all of it. 

One bright spot in FEPC’s final glance 
at the job it was relinquishing was the fact 
that those employers who had accepted and 
up-graded Negroes freely during the War 
were generally inclined to continue the 


policy. 


A MONTH ago—two years after Dwight 
Palmer had persuaded the white girls 
from the Ozark hills to work side by side 
with Negro girls—I asked him to check on 
the St. Louis plant of General Cable to dis- 
cover whether the plant’s war record had 
been a flash in the pan or whether the em- 
ployment of Negroes at various skills had 
carried over into peacetime. He did this at 
once. I have the plant report before me. 

The cord assembly department, where 
women’s deft fingers were so useful dur- 
ing the War, has been shut down. The 
women workers were laid off according to 
the plant-wide seniority clause in the union 
agreement. Only those women with some 
years of seniority survived in the other de- 
partments. No Negro woman worker had 
sufficient seniority to remain. 

Among male workers in the plant, the 
number of Negroes is today 16 per cent of 
the total, whereas during the war Negro 
workers, both men and women, comprised 
only 11 per cent at their peak employment. 
The detailed breakdown by departments 
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shows Negro men working at every job clas- 
sification along with white men. One Negro 
foreman has ten white people in his crew. 
Says the plant report: 

“There is absolutely no segregation of Ne- 
groes and whites. All share alike locker and 
washroom facilities. . . . In one particular 
department employing both Negro and 
white, the two highest paying jobs are held 
by Negro men. In another department, 
where a high degree of skill is required to 
operate a machine, Negro men have proved 
to be very successful. In no manner are 
Negroes relegated to only menial jobs in 
this plant; many have proved their ability 
and have advanced through the ranks to top 
jobs. We find that their attendance records 
are excellent. They are willing and steady 
workers and have never asked for special 
privileges or special consideration because 
of their color. We find that white and col- 
ored workers are very congenial; in fact, no 
thought is ever given towards a Negro being 
a Negro.” 

In addition to requesting this report on 
the racial situation at the St. Louis plant, I 
asked Dwight Palmer how he himself felt 
about continuing peacetime efforts to give 
Negroes equal job opportunities. His reply 
was not unlike his speech to the Ozark girls, 
a dash of philosophy, a searching for a pat 
simile, a Jot of common sense. I think it ap- 
propriate for him to wind up this story, and 
I trust he won't mind my disclosure of views 
expressed privately which he has illustrated 
so clearly in public action. .. . 

“... A problem such as this exists all the 
time, and therefore all the time is the right 
time to take action. It is more a question of 
the type of action . . . action that is con- 
certed, slow, sure, intelligent, reasonable, 
unemotional, and courageous from the 
standpoint of being willing to wait for re- 
sults; if you will, action that is unfiery and 
persistent... . 


“A peacetime FEPC, which would pro- 
vide a central point through which Ameri- 
ca’s hope of democracy might be upheld, is 
of course extremely desirable. . . . 

“Rome wasn’t built in a day, and the hu- 
man mind is such a fragile and hungry thing 
that in the majority of cases, iike the Venus’ 
flytrap plant, it clutches to itself whatever 
food it feels necessary to nurture its delicate 
state, and, having once grasped an idea, it is 
also very lazily reluctant to let it go, regard- 
less of its real value. Changes are difficult 
to make and are slow in taking hold. Re- 
gardless of how wrong a man may be or how 
well he may understand his shortcomings, 
the force of habit, the difficulty of forming 
new associations and new ideas, the tendency 
to keep one’s mind comfortable—all these are 
the obstacles which must be surmounted be- 
fore a change can be made. Multiplying 
one man’s difficulties by the number of 
people in the United States makes it seem 
that change is impossible, but to recognize 
the necessary slowness of progress and to be 
willing to view the matter optimistically— 
provided, of course, that optimism is backed 
up by persistent burrowing—is really more 


than half the battle. .. .” 


| bs Federal Government no longer is of- 
ficially concerned with urging labor and 
industry to permit the workers of minority 
groups to fill jobs by merit and not according 
to color or religion. The responsibility—un- 
til we get a new FEPC, and after—now falls 
on the two other parties to wartime racial 
disputes, industry and the trade unions. In 
their hands lies the choice whether the in- 
evitable attempt to organize Negro as well 
as white workers, both North and South, 
will be a source of racial friction or a quiet 
job of recognizing worker ability no matter 
in what color skin it is wrapped. 

The war, at least, taught us that it can be 
done. 
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ASSIMILATION IN MILITANT DRESS 


Should the Jews be “Like Unto the Nations’? 


WILL HERBERG 


GC VERY time you blow up a British 
arsenal, or wreck a British jail, or 
send a British railroad train sky- 

high, or rob a British bank . . . the Jews of 

America make a little holiday in their hearts.” 

These words—from Ben Hecht's “Letter 
to the Terrorists of Palestine” (full-page ad- 

vertisement, New York Post, May 14, 1947) 

shocked American Jews into realizing where 

unthinking support of terrorist aims had 
taken them. Killing, violence, and robbery 
making a “little holiday” in Jewish hearts! 

Mr. Hecht was claiming to speak for “the 

liberation and dignity of the Hebrew na- 

tion.” Terrorism was the “sanest and health- 
iest thing that has happened to the battered 

Hebrew cause in 1500 years,” he declared. 

The sneak bombing at the King David Hotel 

—not even war, but the cold-blooded murder 

of civilians—now represented the highest 

type of Jewish achievement. Scornfully dis- 





Witt Herserc wrote the widely-discussed ar- 
ticle “From Marxism to Judaism” (CoMMEN- 
TARY, January 1947), in which he analyzed the 
current faith of many radicals, and asserted the 
superiority of traditional Judaism as a spiritual 
dynamic for programs of social reconstruction. 
He here turns to current Jewish nationalism 
in some of its popular manifestations, and ana- 
lyzes its human ideals and values, from the 
viewpoint of an adherent of “normative Juda- 
ism.” Mr. Herberg has been, since 1941, the 
director of research and education activities of 
the dressmakers organization of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. He was 
editor of the Communist party publications 
Workers Monthly and The Communist until 
1929, and after that of the independent radical 
weekly, Workers Age. He was born in New 
York in 1906, and is a graduate of Columbia. 
He has contributed to the Jewish Frontier, 
Antioch Review, Commonweal, Labor and Na- 
tion, the New Leader, and many other maga- 
zines. 
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missed were the Law of Mount Sinai, the 
heritage of the prophets and rabbis, the 
evolving world-view of the Talmud, the 
philosophy of Maimonides, the poetry of 
Jehuda Halevi, all the latter-day wisdom and 
insight of generations of scholars, mystics, 
and sages, not to speak of the daily life of 
millions of Jewish men and women who 
have sought justice, loved mercy, and walked 
humbly with their God. 

Henceforth, apparently, we are to know 
ourselves no longer as the people of the 
Book, but as the people of the Bomb. “This 
is the first answer that makes sense,” says 
the new prophet in Israel. 

Hecht’s lurid words are like a flare illumi 
nating the road down which Jewish thinking 
has been traveling with accelerating speed 
this last decade. We find ourselves in strange 
new territory where the familiar landmarks 
are no longer visible. 

Changing our course bit by bit in pursuit 
of the rising star of nationalism, we have 
reversed our destiny. Transformed into some- 
thing very different are those human values 
which we and the world have learned to call 
Jewish. Hecht, because of his brutal frank- 
ness, which alone differentiates him from 
many other Jewish nationalists, may yet un- 
wittingly render us a service—by arousing us 
to an awareness of how far we have been led 
astray. 


A PHILOSOPHER has said that a people's 

character, like a man’s, is formed by the 
choices it makes at critical junctures in its 
history. Israel’s uniqueness has grown from 
the fact that at certain climactic points it 
has chosen to place its hopes for survival 
elsewhere, almost eccentrically elsewhere, 
than where other peoples have customarily 
placed them. 
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Let us recall one such crisis, which in the 
light of today assumes a truly symbolic sig- 
nificance. In the summer of the year 68 
C.E., Vespasian, after two years of warfare 
aimed at suppressing the Jewish uprising, 
was at last closing in on Jerusalem, eager to 
reduce it as he had reduced all the rest of 
Judea. In the city, the Zealot leaders were 
rallying the people for one last desperate 
effort ut resistance. Rather than submit once 
more to the hated Roman yoke, they were 
determined to go down fighting. 

At this moment, according to tradition, 
Johanan ben Zakkai, the Pharisaic Ab Bet 
Din of the Sanhedrin, chose to leave the 
city. He and his disciples had opposed the 
revolt from the start. All through the fight- 
ing, Johanan had gone about his usual busi- 
ness of teaching and interpreting the Law, 
undisturbed by the patriotic resentment 
against him. Now he feigned death, and a 
few of his close followers obtained permis 
sion from the revolutionary authorities to 
take his supposed corpse outside the walls 
for burial. Once clear of the city, Johanan, 
with his great disciples, Joshua ben Hananya 
and Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, appeared before 
the Roman commander, hailed him as em- 
peror, and asked Vespasian’s permission to 
retire to Yabneh, there to found an academy. 
Thus was established the academy to which 
history was to attribute so fateful a role. 

A few months later, the Zealot leader 
Eleazar ben Jair, finding it impossible any 
longer to defend the citadel of Masada, the 
only spot left unconquered by the Romans, 
persuaded the last remnant of the patriots to 
die by their own hands. 

In the annals of any other people there 
could not be a moment's doubt as to how 
these two—Johanan and Eleazer—would fare. 
The former would go down in history as a 
defeatist and deserter, the latter as a hero and 
patriot, a shining example to all future gen- 
erations. But in the long centuries of Jewish 
tradition, it is Johanan, not the Zealot, who 
is the hero—a second Ezra, restorer of the 
Jewish people and preserver of its heritage. 

This paradox runs through the whole pat- 
tern of Jewish history. Jeremiah was surely 


a “collaborator,” if the political vocabulary 
of today has any relevance to those times, 
yet Jewish tradition exalted him. And we 
still have the Fast of Gedaliah to commemo- 
rate the murder of a “Vichyite” governor of 
Judea by a patriotic maquis—but it is the 
“collaborator” we honor, not the patriot. 
Again, when Pompey marched on Jerusalem 
in 63 B.C.E., the Sadducean priests were 
ready to fight to defend the city but the 
Pharisaic populace admitted him without a 
blow. Two hundred years later, in 132 C.E., 
the rabbis, in the tradition of the Pharisees, 
bitterly opposed the revolt against Rome led 
by Bar Kochba. Akiba, it is true, fell in with 
the nationalist fervor and hailed the revolu- 
tionary leader as the Messiah, but in rabbinic 
tradition his lapse is recalled with obvious 
embarrassment; Akiba is celebrated not for 
his patriotic zeal but for his piety, his pro- 
found learning, and his exegetical prowess. 
Bar Kochba, on the other hand, is either 
ignored or remembered with bitterness. 


HAT was at the bottom of this strangely 
VY sccmsien attitude of the rabbis which 
became the normative Jewish attitude down 
the centuries? What does this singular re- 
versal of worldly standards mean? 

It is clear that the rabbis were not na- 
tionalists in any of the usual senses of the 
term—but neither were they internationalists 
or cosmopolitans. They were not patriots— 
but neither were they anti-patriots. And they 
were emphatically not militarists—but neither 
were they pacifists in the strict sense, how- 
ever deep their love of peace. In fact, none 
of the usual categories will do. The rabbis, 
rooted in Scripture, which they continually 
enriched and enlarged in the process of in- 
terpretation, developed an outlook and a sys- 
tem of values unique in history; it is only 
in terms of this outlook and these values 
that the paradox of Jewish existence can be 
understood. 

To the rabbis, only one of Israel's posses- 
sions was of absolute value—the sacred tra- 
dition, the Torah, in the broader sense of 
the living law. Only one thing was to be 
defended to the death—the right to teach and 
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live by this tradition. Only one transgression 
could never be tolerated—the desecration of 
the name of God. 

The same Pharisees who permitted Pom- 
pey to take Jerusalem unopposed would have 
sacrificed their lives for the Law, as their 
precursors had done in the days of the Mac- 
cabean rising, which—be it noted—was not 
a fight for national independence but a fight 
against Antiochus’ attempt to extirpate the 
Jewish cultus. When the Romans affixed the 
imperial eagle to the Temple gate, the popu- 
lace of Jerusalem, which had made no pro- 
test against the imposition of Rome’s political 
power, poured out on the highway toward 
Caesarea to voice their horrified indignation 
before the Roman procurator, and did not 
return until the eagle was removed. And 
the rabbis who rebuked Akiba for following 
Bar Kochba unhesitatingly gave up their 
lives in defiance of Roman regulations inter- 
fering with ordination and teaching. Yes, 
the rabbis were ready to fight—but not for 
the things that other peoples held precious. 

As against the Romanophiles and the 
Zealots of all ages, who identified the fate 
of Israel with the shifting values of the secu- 
lar world, as embodied in particular social 
and political institutions, the rabbis exalted 
the eternal things of the spirit. They identi- 
fied Israel with the Law: “For our nation 
is only a nation by virtue of its Torah” 
(Saadya). In the view of the Jewish tradi- 
tion, stretching from the Prophets through 
the Talmud, Israel was not “like unto the 
nations.” It was not a folk or a nation in 
the ordinary sense of the term; it was a “holy 
people,” a sacred congregation under cove- 
nant to keep, study, and spread the word of 
God. Universalism and divine election thus 
stand in organic relation: “I will give thee 
for a light unto the nations that my salva- 
tion may be unto the ends of the earth” 
CIsaiah 49:6). 

The uniqueness of Israel as a social en- 
tity has impressed and perplexed the scholars 
of all times. They have attempted to define 
it in terms that betray their bewilderment: 
“living ecclesia,” “sacramental people,” “meta- 
physical people,” “magic nation,” “ 


ne 


miracle 


folk,” “fantasy people,” “ein Volk der Re- 
ligion,” “supernatural nation,” “religious civ- 
ilization.” Each of these terms has its own 
relevance, but all alike fall short of encom- 
passing the full reality, which can be ex- 
pressed only organically through the tradi- 
tion in its entirety. 

However inadequate the various defini- 
tions of the nature of Israel as an entity may 
be, they all agree in suggesting that Jewish 
life and destiny are essentially abnormal. 
Abnormality is, so to speak, the norm of 
Jewish life. The “normal” values of the secu- 
lar nations of the world, however valid for 
these nations, have no meaning for Israel. 
The two move on altogether different levels 
and cannot be understood or judged in the 
same terms. Hence the profound paradox of 
Jewish life, a strange anomaly in the pattern 
of world history. The very survival of the 
Jews, as Carl Mayer points out, seems a 
“contradiction in terms.” As he says, “the 
phenomenon [of Jewish existence] does not 
fit into any of the usual patterns—idealistic 
or positivistic—by which we try to read the 
pages of history.” 


PPOSING its main stream, however, there 
0 flows through Jewish history another 
current expressing the natural man’s re- 
sistance to the crushing burden of “abnor- 
mality.” From the days when the elders of 
Israel, chafing under the sovereignty of God, 
demanded a king “like all the nations,” to 
the present day when “correction” of Jewish 
“maladjustment” has become the prevalent 
panacea, the Jews have always felt within 
themselves the urge to throw off the Cove- 
nant and escape their ambiguous destiny. 

It was against this perennial urge to “nor- 
mality” that the prophet Ezekiel thundered: 
“And that which cometh into your minds 
shall not be at all, in that ye say: We will 
be as the nations, the races of the lands, to 
serve wood and stone. As I live, saith the 
Lord God, with a mighty hand, with an out- 
stretched arm and with an outpoured fury, 
will I be king over you” (20:32-33). That 
Israel has survived through the ages in which 
so many other peoples have disappeared into 
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oblivion may be credited not least to the 
fact that this craving to be “like unto the 
nations” never until recently became an ac- 
cepted trend in Jewish life. 

In modern times, however, the note of 
conformity to the world seems to have be- 
come increasingly dominant. It is a tendency 
that manifests itself in the most various and 
conflicting forms: in assimilation, of course, 
but just as strongly in the guise of a militant 
“survivalism.” 

Under the rubric of “adjustment” may be 
found the widest assortment of present-day 
“philosophies of Judaism.” To be sure, indi- 
vidual assimilation hardly deserves to be 
called a philosophy, since by and large it is 
but an unthinking surrender to the “easiest 
way.” As a “practical” solution it has ap- 
pealed widely to Jews in the Western democ- 
racies who could make no sense of the 
traditional uniqueness of Israel. And indeed, 
from the superficial “modern” point of view, 
it has much to recommend it. For if the 
“metaphysical” uniqueness of Israel as con- 
ceived in tradition is an illusion, and if the 
religion of Israel is no more than an obsolete 
superstition, then why strive to preserve an 
identity that only tends to isolate one among 
his fellow citizens? Why saddle one’s chil- 
dren with a meaningless burden that can 
only darken their lives and hamper their 
advancement? Why not follow in the way 
of all other minorities in American history 
and speed one’s total absorption into the 
general population? 

The catastrophic failure of the attempt at 
assimilation in Germany and th» recrudes- 
cence of anti-Semitism in the Western world, 
though admittedly disconcerting, can hardly 
be said to constitute a definitive refutation 
of the philosophy of assimilation, at least not 
for the “modern-minded” believer in the 
doctrine of progress. To such, every outbreak 
of evil and unreason is no more than a tem- 
porary reversion to the “dark ages,” no more 
than a futile attempt to “put the clock back.” 
Let us make no mistake about it, the philoso- 
phy of assimilation is a logical philosophy 
for the modern “progressive,” secular-minded 
Jew in the democratic world. It is his indi- 


vidual attempt—crude and insensitive, but 
undeniably direct—to throw off an identity 
that has become meaningless. 

The nationalist advocates of collective or 
group adaptation—the Zionist advocates of 
the “normalization” of Jewish life—would be 
the first to deny any kinship with assimila- 
tionist philosophy. Reform Judaism would 
enter the same disclaimer. So would the 
champions of the idea of a “Jewish civiliza- 
tion.” Yet what all three are trying to do is 
essentially to devise a way in which Israel 
can become “like unto the nations”; specifi- 
cally, they are attempts to reduce the Israel 
of tradition to some familiar category of his- 
tory, sociology, or current experience. In a 
famous passage in the introduction to his 
Seminary Addresses, Solomon Schechter 
points out: “There is such a thing as the 
assimilation of Judaism even as there is such 
a thing as the assimilation of the Jew, and 
the former is bound to happen when re- 
ligion is looked upon as a negligible quantity. 
When Judaism is once assimilated, the Jew 
will surely follow in its wake, and the Jew 
and Judaism will perish together. All this is 
a consequence of preaching an aspect of 
nationalism more in harmony with Roman 
and similar modern models than with Jewish 
ideas and ideals.” 


EFORM Judaism, which was born in a 
BR conscious effort to stem the tide of dis- 
solution attendant on emancipation, held 
Jewishness to be no more than a religious 
confession and Israel to be essentially a 
“creedal union,” a voluntary association 
along the lines of a Protestant denomination. 
This view reflected the effort to make in- 
telligible the place of Judaism in the liberal- 
secular scheme of things of 1o9th-century 
Western Europe, however much violence it 
did to the entire pattern of Jewish history 
from the Prophets to Moses Mendelssohn. 

More persuasive to the secular-minded 
Jew who yet is unwilling to abandon his 
Jewishness is the conception of Judaism as 
a minority culture along ethnic or national 
lines. Whether in its Yiddish or Hebraic 


form, it would reduce Israel to the status of 
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an autonomous culture-group within a wider 
majority culture. Whereas the concept of 
religious denomination held by Reform Juda- 
ism falls in with the familiar pattern of 
American denominational life, the culture- 
group doctrine must seek its prototypes in 
European multi-national states, in a_pre- 
sumed American tradition of cultural plural- 
ism, or in some dubious parallel with the 
supposed trend of Catholicism in America. 

At the moment, nationalism is, of course, 
easily the most popular of all the forms of 
Jewish collective adaptation to the standards 
of the world. With all its claims to increas- 
ing Jewish stature and raising Jewish status, 
nationalism implies the reduction of Israel 
to the dimensions of a secular nation. Un- 
derneath all its ideological trappings, the 
Jewish political nationalism of today is very 
largely a reversion to the spirit and outlook 
of the Hasmoneans and Zealots, so consist- 
ently frowned upon in Jewish tradition. 
Today, as in past ages, terrorism is the in- 
evitable offspring of embattled secular na- 
tionalism; the Irgunists are the successors 
of the Zealot daggermen whom Johanan ben 
Zakkai was so hard put to escape. Whatever 
it may mean for the nations of the world, 
political nationalism is for the Jews a partic- 
ularly dangerous pitfall because it represents 
the most radical perversion of the idea of 
Israel. “Let us be a nation like all other na- 
tions” has been the basic appeal of Jewish 
nationalism through the  centuries—and 
against this lure the normative Jewish tradi- 
tion has directed its most uncompromising 
opposition. 

Assimilationist tendencies in Jewish na- 
tionalist thinking have a special lure, pre- 
senting themselves as they do in the guise 
of independence, heroism, and unflinching 
resistance. Recently they have become more 
open and avowed. For example, some wings 
of the Zionist movement have of late gone 
beyond the customary “rejection of the Dias- 
pora,” to declare their conviction that Jewish 
life in America is doomed to sterility and in- 
feriority, since “real, proud Jewishness” is 
possible only in Palestine. Others have gone 
even further and declared themselves indif- 


ferent to the fate and future of Jews except 
in Palestine. The novelist Arthur Koest- 
ler, whose defense of terrorism in Thieves in 
the Night has been so much admired, is only 
one of a number (mostly of the Revisionist 
brand of Zionist ideology) who are quite re- 
conciled to—and even recommend—the as- 
similation, the disappearance, of the Jews of 
America and the rest of the Diaspora, so 
long as a Jewish political state survives in 
Palestine. 

AcH of these efforts at the assimilation of 

, Israel to something known and familiar 
in the world is based upon a partial truth. 
But it is a partial truth that becomes a peri- 
lous falsehood once it is taken for the whole. 
Israel is not simply a nation, although the 
Jews have on occasion led a national or 
quasi-national existence. It is not merely a 
culture-community, although Jewish life has 
not infrequently developed significant cul 
tural forms of its own. It is not even a re- 
ligious denomination, although religion is at 
the heart of the tradition that makes Israel. 
Israel transcends all these categories because 
it transcends all the familiar secular-histor- 
ical concepts. By the testimony of its history, 
Israel is the appointed bearer of the sacred 
tradition, the witness of God to the world. 
This conception may not commend itself to 
the secular, positivistic temper of the age. 
But anything less makes nonsense of the 
thousands of years of Jewish existence. 

This is not to deny that, however super- 
historical in idea, Israel has always mani- 
fested itself in specific historical forms un- 
der specific historical conditions. Indeed, the 
Jewish tradition above all others accepts the 
this-worldly scene of human history as the 
ultimate proving-ground of man’s relation to 
God. Yet no transitory political or social 
manifestations, conditioned by time, place, 
and circumstance, can define the enduring 
essence of Jewish existence. It is an essence 
that can be defined only in terms of the 
spiritual tradition with which it has been 
identified through the centuries. 

Only this spiritual tradition gives signif- 
cance to Jewish life. It is this tradition that 
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has made, and it is this tradition that can 
preserve, Israel. Yet to put it this way really 
reverses the case. “The Jewish people,” Dr. 
Finkelstein has emphasized, “must be main- 
tained in order that their tradition may live. 
It is not the tradition that lives in order that 
the Jewish people be maintained.” 

In Milton Steinberg’s stirring novel, As A 
Driven Leaf, the great Akiba puts forth his 
view of the nature and destiny of Israel in 
the following words: “The Jewish people 
possesses a unique religious truth, an unsur- 
passable morality of peace, mercy, justice, 
and human equality—all indispensable to 
man’s salvation—and, in addition, a tradi- 
tion, a way of life, in which they are em- 
bodied. It is for these and their communi- 
cation to the nations of the world that we 
have been appointed. No sacrifice on our 
part can be too great for the fulfillment of so 
heroic a destiny. What is more, no power 
on earth can destroy us, provided always 
that we remain loyal to our purpose. Given 
that, we shall outlive all the great empires to 
be present when God's kingdom is inaugu- 
rated at the end of days.” 

This is the great Jewish vision, no less 
relevant to our time than to any time past. 
It is a vision of the Jewish people as the 
bearer of a transcendent view of God, as the 
witness in word and deed to a high ethic 
of individual and social life. It is the vision 
of Israel as the dedicated Servant of God 
appointed to serve mankind. 


O CONCEIVED, Israel both is and is not of 
S this world—or rather it is in the world 
but not entirely of it. This transcendence is 
manifested in a double sense. Not only does 
the Jew transcend the Galut, the life of the 
Diaspora, of which he is part, but even be- 
yond that, he transcends the secular world 
as a whole, for “like an activating ferment 
... [the Jewish people] gives the world no 
peace, it bars slumber; it teaches the world 
to be discontented and restless so long as the 
world has not God” (Jacques Maritain). 
For this—as his faith assures the believing 
Jew—Israel was created in the economy of 
Providence, and what historian, looking at 


the testimony of the ages, can gainsay it? 

The tension generated out of the double 
ambiguity gives its peculiar pathos to Jew- 
ish life. It is the antithesis between the Jew 
as son of the Covenant and the Jew as na- 
tural man and loyal citizen of his secular 
community that gives rise to the self-aliena- 
tion so often noted and so variously ex- 
plained. The ambivalence that runs through 
so much of Jewish life makes its appearance 
here as well: the Jew’s self-alienation is the 
source of his disquiet, but it is the source 
also of his spiritual creativity and “intellec- 
tual pre-eminence.” This last phrase is from 
Veblen, whose penetrating though limited 
insight did not fail to note the implications 
of the anomalous position of the Jew in a 
Gentile world: “He becomes a disturber of 
the intellectual peace but only at the cost 
of becoming an intellectual wayfaring man, 
a wanderer in the intellectual No Man’s 
Land, seeking another place to rest, farther 
along the road, somewhere over the horizon. 
They are neither a complaisant nor a con- 
tented lot, these aliens of uneasy feet. . 

And so we return to the inescapable “ab- 
normality” of Jewish existence. Those who 
strive to “normalize” Jewish life would do 
well to take heed lest in so doing they break 
its tensions and thereby drain it of its vital- 
ity and destroy the sources of its spiritual 
creativity. 

It is fashionable nowadays to deplore the 
“sickly, neurotic Jew” and to talk of trans- 
forming him into the “healthy, normal He- 
brew” who is alleged to be growing up in 
Palestine. If normality means an end to 
cringing and self-hatred, to insecurity and 
economic rootlessness, to an obsessive preoc- 
cupation with oneself as a “problem,” then of 
course normality is all to the good. But if 
normality is taken to mean the elimination 
of the twofold struggle of Jewish existence 
and the ripping asunder of its tensions, then 
it is a spiritually reactionary concept, a type 
of “denial of the Galut” that would recon- 
vert Israel into a minor Near Eastern nation 
and Judaism into a narrow ethnic cult. How- 
ever honorable their intentions, those who 
advocate this course are really trying to undo 
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the work of the Pharisees and rabbis and to 
redress history in favor of the Hasmoneans 
and Zealots. Because it would falsify the 
underlying pattern of Jewish destiny, this 
enterprise can succeed only at the expense of 
everything that has made Israel significant 
in the history of mankind. 

Palestine has a great and indispensable 
role to play in the fulfillment of Jewish des- 
tiny, but this role is not to reabsorb the 
Galut and “normalize” Jewish life along 
secular national lines. Palestine’s destiny, 
rather, is to serve as the ideal pole of “nor- 
mality” in dialectic relation to the “abnor- 
mality” of the Galut, each functioning as a 
norm and balance for the other. But not 
even in Palestine can the self-alienation of 
the Jew be finally overcome, for Palestine, 
even Jewish Palestine, is after all another 
community of the world of today, whereas 
Israel transcends all secular communities of 
whatever sort. Even in Palestine, the Jew, 
insofar as he remains a Jew, must remain a 
man of two souls, a citizen of his community 
and an “alien of uneasy feet.” Never—that 
is his mark—never can he be at ease in this 
world, not even in Zion. 


HE modern Jew, once he has rejected out- 
Tice assimilation, has a choice of two 
fundamentally divergent courses, two radi- 
cally opposed sets of values for survival. 
Which is he to preserve and build upon— 
the legacy of Johanan ben Zakkai or the 
legacy of the Zealots? 

If we choose the Zealots—as so many of us 
today seem inclined to do, judging by the 
current cult of “militancy”’—we deliberately 


repudiate our heritage of tradition and turn 
our back upon the teachings of the sages in 
the mad effort to be “like unto the nations.” 
We abandon the values of the spirit for the 
values of the world “as it is.” We strive for 
a delusive “equality among nations” by 
throwing overboard everything of signif- 
cance in the long agonizing history of Israel. 
It is the road towards spiritual annihilation. 

If we choose the Pharisees and the rabbis, 
we have a foundation on which to build a 
philosophy of Judaism that preserves our 
hard-won human values, hallowed in tradi 
tion, but equally relevant to the perplexities 
of our time. Within the framework of such 
a philosophy, it should prove possible to find 
a place for whatever is valid in those partial 
perspectives that compel total rejection only 
when they claim totality. The conception of 
Judaism as a religious denomination, as a 
culture, even as a kind of nationalism, all 
have values to offer. A philosophy thus 
broadly constructed in the light of a central 
vision will find its ultimate test in its useful 
ness as a guide to the modern Jew. 

The modern Jew, though he live under 
radically changed circumstances, must, like 
his fellow-Jews of all generations, pursue his 
destiny on two levels—on the secular level as 
a citizen of his community Cin Palestine as 
well as in the Galut), and on the higher 
spiritual level as a son of the Covenant. 
Without some such philosophy he is doomed 
to confusion, to sterility, to an ineffective, 
second-rate existence. For, in the last analy- 
sis, the Jew must have a philosophy of Juda- 
ism that will help him fulfill his destiny, not 
evade it. 




















ITALY: “VIVA LA PALESTINA EBRAICA!” 


Report from a Country with no “Jewish Problem” 


MARIO ROSSI 


"ALY today is one of the very few 

countries in Europe where almost no 

trace of anti-Semitism is to be found. 
The Jewish problem is simply not felt. The 
president of the Constituent Assembly and 
some of its members, the Minister of Public 
Works, the Rector of the University of 
Bologna, and many other distinguished per- 
sonalities are Jews. No one seems to notice 
it; very few know it. Not even the presence 
of so many foreign Jews, the recent bombing 
of the British Embassy, and the Irgunist 
throwing of manifesto-filled petards, have 
affected the sympathy and hospitality offered 
by the Italian government and people. 

I happened to be present at a Jewish na- 
tionalist meeting held in a displaced per- 
sons’ camp near Rome, which was attended 
by the mayor, the chief of the carabinieri, 
and other officials of that small town. There 
were parades, songs, ovations; Jewish and 
Italian flags hung side by side; youthful 
Betarim marched proudly and_ solemnly. 
Then came speeches in Hebrew and Yiddish. 
The Italians shouted their approval or dis- 
approval in unison with the DP’s, obviously 
without understanding a single word of what 
was being said. Finally they, too, were in- 
vited to speak, which they did enthusiasti- 
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RoME 
cally, invariably ending their speeches by 
shouting at the top of their lungs: “Viva la 
Palestina ebraica!—Long live Jewish Pales- 
tine!” 

I asked the chief of the carabinieri if he 
knew where Palestine was. Of course he 
knew: somewhere in Africa. He adjusted a 
high white collar too tight around his strong 
neck, and explained to me that the British 
had not enough of possessing half the world; 
they also wanted to grab Libya from the 
Italians and Palestine from the Jews. Ital- 
ians and Jews should join forces and defend 
themselves against Britain’s greed. And he 
spoke of the refugees like an affectionate 
father. They were no problem at all. Of 
course from time to time he had to close his 
eyes to certain irregularities, but after all 
everyone in Italy was dealing on the black 
market and he didn’t see why they shouldn't. 
They were human, too. 

The mayor also was full of sympathy for 
the refugees. On Easter, he told me, they 
had gone out to till the fields so that the 
farmers could go to Mass; the whole town 
had greatly appreciated this gesture. And 
then: “It must be a long journey—all the 
way out to Asia?” 


| jae mayor and the chief of the carabinieri 
were poor people living in a small town, 
reached only by the faintest echoes of inter- 
national problems. To them, only parochial 
news was significant. But it is amazing that 
their ignorance should be shared by the na- 
tion’s policy makers: for most of them, too, 
Palestine is a strange Oriental country where 
Englishmen and Jews blow each other to 
pieces for God knows what reasons. 

This ignorance is the reflection not only of 
a very slight interest in foreign affairs, but 
also of how little meaning the “Jewish prob- 
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lem” has for most Italians. All they know 
is that Jews have been living in this country 
for centuries (as a matter of fact, Judaism is 
the oldest existing religion in Italy), that 
never in Italian history has there been an 
organized pogrom (the sad interlude of Nazi 
occupation is not classified as Italian his- 
tory), and that the great heroes of the Risor- 
gimento struggled for Jewish emancipation 
and held the Jews in high esteem. 

Even Mussolini's admirers (there remain 
quite a few in Italy) will tell you that the 
Duce’s anti-Semitism was nonsense—a great 
mistake. Italians have a rather simple and 
rigid logic: they hate the Germans; anti- 
Semitism comes from Germany; therefore 
they reject anti-Semitism. They will point 
out that so long as Mussolini was in power, 
no one took the racial laws seriously, prob- 
ably not even Mussolini himself, and that 
not a single Jew was mistreated or killed. 
After the armistice of September 3, 1943, 
when the Germans became Italy’s masters, 
to aid the persecuted Jews was considered as 
good a way as any to fight the Nazis. What 
the Italians did for the Jews during the 
twenty terrible months of Nazi oppression 
is one of the most human and beautiful 
chapters in history, and one day it will have 
to be written. 


vERY serious “Jewish problem” confronts 
A not the Italian people but rather the 
Italian Jews themselves. Jewish communi- 
ties, once spiritually vital, have been laid 
waste by desertions and fear. Many of the 
wealthiest families have joined the Catholic 
Church, thus trying to escape the curse (so 
they say) that has haunted the Jews for mil- 
lennia. In the ten years from 1931 to 1941, 
out of a total Jewish population that never 
reached 45,000, more than 6,000 deserted 
the faith. Many others, about 8,000, were 
deported to the extermination camps in 
Eastern Europe, or died of untold tortures 
at SS headquarters on Via Tasso. A few 
hundreds more left the country. 
The 30,500 that remain—mostly business- 
men, artisans, and traders—are badly de- 
moralized, and anxious to pass unnoticed. 


Without American financial help the Jewish 
communities would lack the means for living 
and carrying on their communal work. 

In an effort to revive a Jewish spirit, Rab- 
bi David Prato has been recalled from Pal- 
estine to become once more Chief Rabbi of 
Rome; no better choice could have been 
made. And Rabbi Dante Lattes has come 
back from Tel Aviv to direct the cultural 
department of the Union of Italian Jewish 
Communities and to teach at the Hebrew 
Seminary. Rabbi Lattes is a truly great 
scholar who can do much for the revival of 
a conscious Jewish life. Italian Jewry has 
re-established its newspaper, Israel, but it 
has receded from its high standard of pre- 
war times and has become essentially an or- 
gan of the 1,500 Zionists. Many of its best 
contributors, such as Umberto Cassuto and 
Riccardo Bachi, are in Palestine; others, such 
as Rabbi Adolfo Ottolenghi of Venice, were 
deported and are dead. 

The Jewish communities in Italy have 
therefore suffered not so much physically as 
spiritually. Jewish life has almost disap- 
peared in Italy. The apostasy of former 
Chief Rabbi Israel Zolli marked the conclu- 


sion of an era in Italian Jewish history. 


HE internal life of the communities and 
Tite relations to the Italian authorities 
are still regulated by Mussolini's law of 1930. 
The new Italian constitution provides that 
relations with religions other than Catholic 
are subjected to a special agreement with the 
state. Unfortunately, the new constitution 
denies all non-Catholic religions equality be- 
fore the state. Christian Democrats and con- 
servatives forced the Assembly to accept a 
constitutional provision which is a master- 
piece of ambiguity: “All religions are equally 
free before the Law.” This might have had 
some meaning if Article I of the Lateran 
Treaty (which together with the Concordat 
has been incorporated into the constitution) 
did not state: “The only religion of the Ital- 
ian State is the Roman Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Religion.” 

Religious minorities have protested vigor- 
ously, but in vain. The Jews voiced their 
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discontent in a memorandum that the Union 
of Italian Jewish Communities submitted to 
all members of the Constituent Assembly. 
This memorandum points out the anti-demo- 
cratic character of the constitution with re- 
gard to religious minorities, instruction, and 
divorce. Article 36 of the Concordat de- 
clares: “Italy considers the foundation and 
coronation of public instruction to be the 
teaching of the Christian doctrine according 
to the form received by Catholic tradition.” 
The memorandum points out: “The pro- 
grams, the textbooks, the teaching, and the 
examinations in conformity with the Cath- 
olic doctrine have placed the children of non- 
Catholics at school in conditions of inequal- 
ity, inferiority, and uneasiness. . . .” 

Constitutional provisions about matrimony 
also discriminate against non-Catholics. Al- 
though an article on the indissolubility of 
matrimony was defeated, the Concordat still 
specifies that all matters pertaining to the 
validity of matrimony must be submitted to 
the judgment of Catholic ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals. The Jewish community's memoran- 
dum argues: “Will matrimony in the new 
Italian Republic be considered a merely 
civil act or a religious act? Will its validity 
and solubility be decided upon by the state 
or the Church? We as a religious minority 
assume the following position: If matrimony 
is a civil affair, and its validity and solubility 
is decided upon by the state, we shall submit 
willingly to whatever may be the law of the 
state. But if matrimony is a religious act and 
its validity and solubility is decided upon 
by the Catholic Church as far as Catholics 
are concerned, then we demand equality of 
treatment, and we Jews therefore intend to 
have the validity and solubility of our mar- 
riages decided by our millenary laws and 
rabbinical courts.” 

The position of the religious minorities is 
made all the more serious by the fact that 
the Christian Democrats are the strongest 
party and will carry out the essential pro- 
visions of the Lateran Pacts to the letter. 
But even though the Christian Democrats 
have insisted on “maintaining the Catholic 
character of Italy,” they have always been 


rather careful not to offend the Jews. The 
Union of Jewish Communities has excellent 
relations with the government. In all minis- 
tries, but especially in the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, there are sympathetic and help- 
ful friends. The attitude of the chief of the 
police is also very encouraging, although his 
feelings are not shared by all the officials of 
his department. The Catholic Church, how- 
ever, is considerably cooler and heips the 
Jews a little only in matters pertaining to 
emigration. 


HE government also takes a friendly and 
Wiancsednn attitude towards foreign 
Jews. I have been told by one of the highest 
authorities that if it weren’t for the interven- 
tion of a foreign power, Italy would be quite 
willing to open her doors to foreign Jews 
now in Austria and Germany. 

There are about 26,500 Jewish refugees 
in Italy today. UNRRA takes care of 22,800 
of them, representing about 20 per cent of 
the total number of refugees under UN- 
RRA’s care. About 3,500, living in various 
cities, are not helped by UNRRA, either 
because they are employed—mostly as arti- 
sans—or because their relatives send them 
money from abroad. Half of the refugees 
assisted by UNRRA live in camps, while 
7,000 run their own lives in Hachsharot 
(communal-living establishments, generally 
preparing people for Palestine), and another 
4,400 dwell in towns.* It is impossible to 
foresee what will happen to these refugees 
when UNRRA ceases operations. 

In Germany and Austria basic rations are 
provided to displaced persons by the Army, 
while in Italy this has been UNRRA’s task. 
Neither the American Joint Distribution 
Committee nor the Italian government is in 
a position to take over when UNRRA 
leaves. And there is much apprehension in 
responsible circles about the new Interna- 
tional Refugees Organization, for a number 
of reasons. First, no one believes that the 
IRO will be ready to take care of the refu- 
gees the very moment UNRRA ceases to do 


* These figures are as of the beginning of 1947, 
and the situation has changed somewhat since. 
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so. Second, the number of refugees in Italy 
eligible for help under IRO statute is close 
to 200,000, while that agency will not dis- 
pose of a lira fund as UNRRA did. As a re- 
sult, only $.45 will be available for each ref- 
ugee instead of $1.35. 

Jacob L. Trobe, director for Italy of the 
JDC, has frankly admitted to the writer that 
his organization is very much worried over 
the fate of foreign Jews. The JDC can sup 
plement but not replace UNRRA’s work. Its 
task is to make the refugees’ life as decent as 
possible; it pays the rent for the villas in 
which Hachsharot have been established and 
Jews are grouped according to their political 
affiliations, while UNRRA_ provides for 
each of the Jews in these groups 1,000 
calories of food per day and 3,000 lire a 
month. These collectives, about eighty, are 
run by the refugees themselves without any 
outside interference, in accordance with the 
JDC’s aim of developing community spirit 
and leadership. About 25 per cent of the 
refugees receive supplementary grants of 
money and food for special needs. Mr. 
Trobe fears that the members of the collec- 
tives may be driven back into the camps 
when UNRRA leaves, with great harm to 
their morale. 

Truly splendid have been JDC’s efforts 
to better the physical standard of life among 
the refugees. On the JDC payroll there are 
eighty-five DP physicians and _ thirty-five 
nurses; it has established three convalescent 
homes, eight infirmaries, two consultation 
clinics, and one tubercular hospital. For 
refugees living in the towns, there are spe- 
cial convalescent homes in Rome, Milan, and 
Bari. A student hostel in Turin serves young 
Jews attending the local university, while 
two hundred other students, ranging from 
opera singers to nuclear physicists, receive 
special subsidies. Six nurseries take care of 
about eight hundred Jewish children. For- 
tunately the average health of the refugees, 
mostly young men who were strong enough 
to stand the horrors of concentration camps, 
is quite good. 

The main task confronting the JDC is to 
help in the resettlement of refugees. They 


cannot live indefinitely in their present con- 
ditions, and they do not want to go back to 
their countries of origin; new homelands 
must be found for them. 

The great majority came to Italy from 
camps in Germany and Austria after the 
end of the war, and they almost unanimous- 
ly wish to go to Palestine. A small number, 
mostly those who emigrated to Italy before 
the war, would prefer to go to the United 
States. During the past year, the JDC has 
helped about 11,000 refugees to emigrate. 
But, of course, such partial measures will 
not solve the problem. Even if the gates of 
Palestine were open to 100, 
there still would remain 125,000 in the vari 
ous camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
While they wait, JDC tries to engage the 
refugees in some sort of work that does not 
compete with the local market, such as pro- 
duction of items for their own use. 

A “Union of Jewish Refugees in Italy” 
has been established to maintain contact with 
local authorities and relief agencies. Central, 
regional, and local committees of this organi 
zation have been elected by democratic proc 
ess. The organization prints its own paper, 
Bederech, and has cultural, sanitary, food, 
and clothing sections. Various associations 
of artisans, artists, physicians, former parti- 
sans, writers, and journalists are connected 
with the organization. 


oo refugees, 


ls the refugees are trying to keep 
up their morale as best they can, their 
present mood is ominous. Forced inactivity 
and an uncertain future favor the work of 
the so-called terrorists. I have spoken to 
hundreds of refugees, and they all say that 
they would rather commit suicide than go 
back to their countries of origin. They have 
endured, and are still enduring, a great deal, 
but most of them are nearing the breaking 
point. As these lines are written, the refu- 
gees are anxiously watching the United Na- 
tions, in the perhaps naive hope that justice 
will at last be done to them. But they are 
almost unanimously ready to take matters 
into their own hands. 

The refugees make no distinction between 
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legal and illegal means; for them, all means 
of reaching Palestine are legal. Favored by 
the sympathetic attitude of Italians and by 
geographical conditions, the Hagana’s “re 
patriation” work is carried out mostly from 
Italy. Future “illegal immigrants” are trained 
for weeks, to prepare them for the task of 
evading the British. Great Britain has re- 
peatedly asked the Italian government to 
take strong action against their activities, and 
each time the Italian government has given 
a reassuring reply. But clandestine activities 
go on just the same, favored by extremely 
tolerant local authorities and by the bitter 
anti-British feeling of the Italian masses. 
Italians are now saying of the British what 
they once said of the Germans: if the Jews 
are against them, then the Jews must be all 
right. 

The Irgun enjoyed an hour of great pop- 
ularity in Italy when the British Embassy 
was blown up, once the Italians felt sure 
that no harm would come to them because 
of this incident. Unlike the Hagana and the 
Stern Group, the Irgun seeks publicity. Very 
often its members have planted petards 
filled with leaflets. This tactic is sometimes 
self-defeating: few people had a chance to 
read the Irgun’s “New Year's message to the 
Italian people” because the otherwise inno- 


cuous explosion ripped the leaflets to pieces. 

The Irgun has been something of a prob- 
lem to the political section of the police, and 
in this connection I may mention the un- 
fortunate death of the young Palestinian 
teacher Israel Epstein, shot while trying to 
escape from a police station. The police 
greatly regretted his death, and the chief of 
the political squad, Dr. Bottino, issued a 
statement to an Italian news agency stating 
his belief in Epstein’s innocence. 

A few confessed members of the Irgun are 
still in prison awaiting trial in connection 
with the blowing up of the British Embassy. 
Their attorney, Giovanni Persico, is a distin- 
guished Roman lawyer, a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and former governor 
of Rome and undersecretary of the Treasury. 
His interest in Jewish affairs derives mainly 
from his having been Vladimir Jabotinsky’s 
fellow student at the University of Rome 
some forty years ago. He has taken a very 
great personal interest in his young clients; 
he does not approve of all their doctrines 
and methods, but he admires their flaming 
faith in Eretz Yisrael and their complete 
disregard for personal considerations. 

“I was in that same jail once,” Signor 
Persico told me, “at the time of the German 
occupation. I know how they must feel!” 








CITIES 


JEAN MALAQUAIS 
To Galy 
iris of my childhood, today cities of night. Every stone is a friend 
That flesh has kneaded, that bullets have blessed. 


Gentle dawns when the miscarried child measured his step 

To the limping steps of the days, 

Autumn leaves, bursts of snow, Christmas trees long dreamed of 
At windows revolving like suns, 

First cries, first teeth, mad spinning top of innocence 

Drunk for want of soup, for scraps of sky, drunk with blows on the neck, 
Organ grinders lost along disdainful pavements, 

I grew up among the faceless crowd in the crooked drag of seasons, 
Gray facades eaten away with holes, 

Dwellings hanging in the yellow beam of lamps, 

Toil that never stops, informers who never rest, 

Police stations, banks, whores of frozen concrete, 

I grew up beneath the silent pantomime of cudgels, 

Cholera in my boutonniére, pogroms creeping in the night, 

Strikes with no end, oh ports of departure 

Where the pavements bore the taste of the future. 


Cities of my childhood. Cities where the heart clumsily learns 
To stammer in the shadow of jails, 

Ramparts riddled with gothic arrows, 

Emperors on horseback, saints carved in gallow wood, 
Aldermen whose paunches swelled with vitamins 

For quiet was the death of the tortured, 

Whispering fountains in the peaceful depths of vaults, 

Our Lady of Mercy one more turn of the wheel, 

Distant shooting, shooting nearby, 

Ancient crossroads, thirty thousand dead in the Commune, 
Weird cornices where our blood had wrought the grace of centuries 
And the centuries their silver patina. 


Guernica, Warsaw, Coventry, Belgrade, Hamburg, cities of my childhood 
Today cities of night, 

I made you with the wrath of time, 

With these hands of mine, with this marrow of mine, 

I loved you, boulevards of ambush, blind alleys of immobile anguish, 
Women sheltered in deep cellars cursing the bleached stars,— 

Our men have not come back, our lovers must not die 

By the betrayal of the stars. 


Lidice, Dunkirk, Cologne, Leningrad, Paris, cities of my childhood 
28 

















CITIES 
Today razéd cities 
Beneath the fainting glance of your joyous snarling, 
Cities where I drank the milk of gutters, 
Ate the bronze of monuments, 
Gathered kisses of muslin, oh iliac passion 
Of fraternal rebellions. 


Cities of my childhood, today cities of night, 

In your crucified ghettos, beneath your moribund cathedrals, 
At the very bottom of the pyramid of living rubbish 

Bones wait and count the paving stones, 

Fifteen billion 

One-hundred-and-twenty-one-million 
Two-hundred-and-seventy-seven-thousand 

Paving stones 

In a single barricade across their gums. 





Jean Maraguais, the well-known French novelist, contributed a story, 
“The Inspector,” to the March Commentary. He is best known in this 
country for his book War Diary, an account of his experiences as a French 
soldier in the late war, published here in 1944. Mr. Malaquais was born 
in Warsaw, Poland, in 1908. He recently completed, in this country, a new 
novel, Planéte Sans Visa, which is to be published in the fall by Double- 
day in an English translation. He is now in France again. This poem was 
translated from the French by Mary GuGccennemm. (The figure 15,121,- 
277,000, which appears in the last lines of the poem, is an estimate of the 
number of paving stones used by the Parisian workers in building barricades 
during the two uprisings of 1848. The figure is quoted by Victor Hugo in 
Choses Vues, after a police statement.) 
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A Portrait 


MARK RAVEN 


HEN Arthur and I met Vic in 

1945, soon after his election as 

one of the new young Labor 
members of Parliament, it was inevitable 
that one of us should say: “Wouldn't old 
Tubby have been delighted?” 

“Goot vine in a bad wessel,” Arthur 
quoted, in Tubby’s thick accent. “He always 
believed in you, Vic. You were his favorite.” 

“He was a bastard and the son of a bas- 
tard,” said Vic. 

“Maybe,” I said, “but he certainly made 
life interesting.” 

At about this point my wife, who is 
French, always shakes her head sadly. 

“Won't you people ever grow up? I sup- 
pose Englishmen remain schoolboys all their 
lives. It would explain a lot.” 

But this was no ordinary school, and old 
Tubby was no ordinary schoolmaster. Nor 
were the eight of us who lived in Dr. Taub’s 
house typical English schoolboys. Or if we 
were when we began, the atmosphere of 
that house must have done something to us. 


DD Taus’s establishment had an ancient 
and honorable—if bizarre—history. An 
English Jew named Josiah Fenner, born and 
brought up in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury in the old English market town of Lyd- 
ford, had made a sizable fortune as a tea 
merchant in India, and in his will had left 





Unper his pseudonym Marx Raven, the 
writer of this portrait contributed “British Jewry 
in Heavy Weather” to the May ComMENTArY. 
As a British government official, the author 
worked in Canada and the United States dur- 
ing some of the war years. Before the war he 
was on the teaching faculty of Oxford Univer- 
sity. While he writes mainly on economic 
subjects, he has also completed, for early pub- 


lication, a study of the literary origins of the 
Midrash. 
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all of it for the foundation of an academy to 
train Jewish ministers of religion in his na 
tive town. His family, not unnaturally, 
fought the will on the ground that it was 
self-evidently the act of a demented man, 
and about three-quarters of the bequest was 
pleasantly dissipated in lawyers’ fees during 
litigation that lasted about ten years. Some 
was left, however, and Fenner College was 
finally opened in 1898 in a rambling old 
house close to Lydford’s town park. In 
granting scholarships to would-be rabbis, the 
trustees of the College were instructed by the 
will to give preference to Jewish boys from 
Lydfordshire and India, but even this quaint 
combination did not apparently succeed in 
giving the College much character until Dr. 
Taub was appointed as principal in 1920. 

By that time, Lydfordshire and India had 
been drained dry of rabbinical candidates, 
and the eight of us, all about fourteen years 
old, who found ourselves its students in 1921 
had come from the four corners of England, 
attracted by the promise of a free secular 
education at the local grammar school, a 
thorough Jewish education under Dr. Taub, 
and completely free board. It was a prize 
which we had won by competitive examina- 
tion, and we had all displayed latent talent 
even if our rabbinical tendencies were as yet 
undeveloped. 

Dr. Taub was to see to that. His self-as- 
surance in conversation about Jewish scho- 
larship—sealed by the title of Doctor—was 
surely a guarantee of his professional pow- 
ers, and even if his immense girth and fruity 
voice did not strike a particularly religious 
note, there was an undeniable dignity in his 
snow-white hair and carefully trimmed Van- 
dyke beard. 

It took us a year or two before we decided 
that we understood Tubby, and even that 
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was quite an achievement for boys of six- 
teen. Dr. Isaiah Taub, in our theory, was 
probably neither a “doctor” nor was his 
name Isaiah. Years ago, in Lithuania, a cer- 
tain Dr. Isaiah Taub had written scholarly 
articles in Hebrew periodicals and had died 
at an early age. His younger brother, who 
had moved in the same circles but never 
shown any marked gifts of scholarship, had 
subsequently come to England and found it 
convenient (this was our theory) to assume 
his brother's name and doctorate. We didn’t 
hold this against him particularly. For all 
we knew, our Tubby’s bonhomie and gust 
for living were worth more in human value 
than dry-as-dust scholarship, and we found 
it quite acceptable that in teaching us Tal- 
mud, or even the much easier Biblical com- 
mentary of Rashi, Tubby should have to ex- 
cuse himself from the schoolroom at fre- 
quent intervals to look up one of the many 
“cribs” which we had found one day in his 
study bookcases. Indeed we welcomed the 
interruptions, since they enabled us to get 
on with our games of poker or “21,” or, if 
that happened to be the current phase, to 
compose contributions for each other's auto 
graph albums. 


0 ONE could deny that when Tubby was 
N well dressed and pomaded he looked 
like an aristocrat, even if, as we well knew, 
his true forte was the running of a profit- 
able boardinghouse. The fatal system adopt- 
ed by the College Board of Trustees was to 
give him a fixed and quite liberal allowance 
for each boy. Like a good innkeeper, he was 
out early, most days, bargaining at the mar- 
kets for damaged apples, rancid margarine, 
surplus barrels of herring and stale bread— 
anything, in fact, that would satisfy our rav- 
enous appetites without upsetting his idea 
of an appropriate budget. He would stand 
towering over us in the large kitchen-dining- 
room while Gladys, the maid-of-all-work, 
served it up; and when we were very young, 
we preferred to eat it up, stale and bad as it 
was, rather than provoke one of the rages 
which alternated continuously with his smil- 


ing good humor. Gradually we developed 


a system of dropping food that offended us 
into paper bags concealed under the table, 
making up for it by parcels from home or 
meals bought in cafés during the evening. 
Only later did we realize that he knew all 
about our bags, or café haunting, and many 
other things. We had soon become open 
books to him, but we never knew whether 
he recognized that he had become an open 
book to us. 

On the whole it is unlikely, for it was a 
long time since he had been a schoolboy, 
and he may never have realized that, though 
food and study were always in the fore- 
ground at the College, they were never as 
important to us as our constant fumbling re- 
searches into sex. So proud was he of his 
place as the principal and his reputation as 
a scholar that it would not have crossed his 
mind that we thought of him very rarely as 
the Reverend Dr. Taub and much more fre- 
quently as a podgy figure, sitting up in bed 
wearing a long union suit, a faded green 
robe, and a red nightcap, and being min- 
istered to, in some indefinable way, by the 
sneering, bony Gladys. The thought of their 
relationship had first come to me when I was 
reciting one Sabbath in our little synagogue 
the scriptural reading from the Book of 
Kings: “Now King David was old, stricken 
in years, and they covered him in garments, 
but he gat no heat. Wherefore his servants 
said unto him: Let there be sought for my 
lord the king a young virgin, and let her 
stand before the king and let her cherish 
him, and let her lie in his bosom that my 
lord the king may get heat.” 

Poor old Mrs. Taub—fat, waddling, and, 
it must be admitted, smelly—could not be 
expected, we agreed, to give old Tubby any 
heat. Gladys, on the other hand, we felt 
sure, was no virgin, but we agreed that she 
could probably warm up any man. It was 
true that none of us ever got near her, and 
only Vic and Berty could ever use easily in 
her presence our normal schoolboy impro- 
prieties. But gradually we sensed an under- 
standing between old Tubby and Gladys. 
She grew impudent, though never beyond a 
certain point. He was never sharp with her, 








as he was constantly with Mrs. Taub. She 
had a cheap prettiness, and when she was 
dressed and scented to go out on her day off, 
we would all of us talk lewdly of what we 
would like to do to her. Sometimes we would 
see her go by as we sat in the schoolroom 
with Tubby going over a Talmud passage: 
—“Two men pick up a garment. If one says: 
I found it and the other says: I found it, 
they must divide it equally. If one says: It 
is all mine and the other says: It is half 
mine, then Rabbi Gamaliel says. . . .”"— But 
it was all a little unreal, for as Gladys passed 
the open door she left the smell of her cheap 
powder in the air, for an old man and 
eight sex-hungry rabbinical students. 


t Lyprorp Grammar School we led nor- 
mal schoolboy lives to begin with, usu- 
ally heading our classes, since we were, after 
all, scholarship boys, and with Vic always 
outstanding for his fantastic memory, his 
analytical mind, and his colossal imperti- 
nence. Later, life became more complicated 
when a new _ headmaster—Sedgewick—ar- 
rived at school and began to wage with Tub- 
by a startling, if subtle, battle for the salva- 
tion of our souls. Sedgewick—a Christian 
clergyman, product of Winchester and Ox- 
ford—grasped immediately the paradoxes of 
Dr. Taub's rabbinical academy. The cool, 
grey learning of Winchester, the scrupulous 
humanism of the Greeks, the passion of Ci- 
mabue and Giotto, the rhetoric of Donne and 
Gibbon were Sedgewick’s weapons, and 
powerful they were. But even before Sedge- 
wick came, the odds might have seemed to 
be weighted heavily against the rabbis. Our 
normal world ended every day at 4:30, and 
by 5:30 we faced, sullen and impatient, the 
devious boredom of Talmud and T’nach. 
Yet all Tubby’s pompous exaggeration, his 
ignorance of Jewish scholarship, and _ his 
clumsy hypocrisy could not quite kill for us 
his infectious enthusiasm for Hebrew as a 
language, nor deprive us of joys that we 
found for ourselves in the cadences of Isaiah, 
the subtleties of rabbinic debate, and the co- 
lorful accidents of Jewish history. 
Many long hours we spent in the school- 
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room playing ping-pong or poker or reading 
books lent to us by Sedgewick when we 
were supposed by Tubby to be rehearsing 
our Hebrew lessons. But sometimes, when 
studying with Tubby, one of us—usually 
Vic—would find himself explaining to the 
class a dificult point in a Talmudic passage, 
and, seized with the sheer beauty of the 
argument, would grow enthusiastic in de- 
veloping its ramifications. The rabbi, he 
might explain, has quoted the Biblical verse 
in question not for its direct meaning but 
because of some hidden association of letters 
within the verse, an anagram or similar 
form, which reminds him of a similar ana 
gram in some other Biblical verse where a 
law is enjoined which must not, of course, 
be taken literally, but again interpreted by 
analogy with a traditional explanation of 
another prophetical saying, itself susceptible 
perhaps, of three meanings, two of which 
are excluded because of some far from ob 
vious logical inconsistency, while the third 
is the focal point of this injunction, and is 
valid, incidentally, because its converse is 
not true. Having established this first point 
it would become important to know if the 
rabbi could really have meant what he 
seemed to have said, since in some other 
book of the Talmud he is quoted by another 
rabbi as saying something which might be 
interpreted as inconsistent with it. The 
simplest solution to this problem is to show 
that both statements are untrue, which re 
lieves the rabbi of inconsistency and allows 
the view to be advanced of one of the earlier 
“founding father” rabbis, who, according to 
the rules of the game, can never be accused 
of inaccuracy. Their “tradents,” however, 
can, and it is the easiest task in the world to 
throw doubt on the reliability of this or that 
reporter of an earlier rabbi's sayings. At this 
point an anecdote is told, not for its own 
sake, but for a sting in the tail—perhaps to 
show that the man reporting the saying 
never even knew the rabbi he is claiming 
to report... . 

Old Tubby would sit back listening to 
Vic explain all this, and nodding with happy 
approval. Perhaps he would be so pleased 
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that he would let us off early and go down 
to help Gladys make us some cocoa. Earlier 
in the day, perhaps, he would have been 
raging at Vic for some act of flat disobedi- 
ence. When he raged, he would go purple, 
shouting “Dat blackguard! He tinks he is 
master here! I vill show him de door!” And 
he would mutter under his breath a terrible 
Hebrew curse reserved, by tradition, only for 
Israel's persecutors: “Yemach Shemo! (May 
his name be blotted out!).” But now, as we 
sat drinking our cocoa and chattering hap- 
pily, he would look at Vic with affection and 
a certain wonder, and murmur: “Goot vine 
in a bad wessel! Goot vine in a bad wessel!” 


upsy’s difficulty with the English lan- 

5 was not merely comic. It had a 
wider significance. English was for Tubby 
the symbol of an attempt on his part to meet 
the Western world on equal terms, and his 
failure at this was absolute. It was decreed, 
for example, in our first year that we were 
to study Jewish history at the college in the 
same way that we studied English history at 
school, but the ordinary product of Jewish- 
Russia knew as much schematic Jewish his- 
tory as the average Englishman knows about 
Alfred the Great. Tubby therefore imported 
some textbooks from America written in a 
style like this: “On a beautiful spring day 
in the year 1145, the streets of Cordova, 
Spain, were filled with a happy throng gath- 
ered to celebrate the appointment of a new 
Caliph. Standing quietly under a moorish 
arch was a serious-looking young boy called 
Moses, holding his father Maimon by the 
hand. Little did the passers-by realize that 
this little boy was destined to become the 
greatest scholar Jewry had ever known, the 
philosopher and scientist Maimonides.” 

We would be given a half hour for prepa- 
ration, and then a test: 

“Mit vot vere de streets from Cordova 
filled?” 

Answer: “With a happy throng.” 

“Vot did de passers-by not realize?” 

Answer: “That Moses would become 
Maimonides.” 

But hilarious as he was in English, Tubby 


could approach us in one way that trans- 
formed our relationship: when he delivered 
a sermon in Yiddish. In Yiddish, he threw 
off the mask and spoke to us not as the prin- 
cipal of Fenner College but as a Jew from 
Lithuania, his heart full of the joy and 
anguish of his people. For his Yiddish was 
not the corrupt jargon that we had heard so 
frequently in our childhood. It had an ele- 
vation and expressiveness that made it sound 
to us like Elizabethan English, and when he 
spoke it in synagogue, lapsing into the un- 
earthly singsong of the true maggid, it af- 
fected his whole being, linking him with 
that inchoate but living background in which 
he had once been a real person. 

On most Saturdays, his sermon to us in 
our little synagogue was delivered in his 
usual pidgin English, and we had to pass the 
time as best we could by discreetly playing 
word games, or making up parodies on famil- 
iar poems. But on Holydays, when our syna- 
gogue was crowded with visitors, he would 
somehow recognize an overpowering need to 
speak in his mother tongue, and it would 
transform him. 

I have never forgotten the mood of his 
Yiddish sermon one Day of Atonement, at 
the closing Neila service. Dusk had set in, and 
with the approaching end of the twenty-four- 
hour fast there was a tenseness unfamiliar in 
our gatherings. He stood at the reading-desk 
facing us, his great bulk wrapped in a white 
kittel, his white hair and beard glistening in 
the light of the one lamp that had been lit. 

“When the Neila moment comes,” he said, 
“the day grows dark; for when the time of 
Neila comes it grows dark in our hearts.” 

And thence he went on to talk of this 
unique day as itself a cycle of life and death 
for each one of us. We understand our 
emptiness only when the light of life fades 
irrevocably away. Each prayer and each mea 
culpa of Yom Kippur becomes clear to us 
only when the obscurity of daylight vanishes, 
leaving us face to face with the clarity of 
darkness. He told us how, within an hour, 
we would approach the climax of the Neila 
service, and repeat with the holy intensity 
of dying men the Shema Yisrael. A dying 
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man repeats the Shema, he said, not as a 
prayer, but as the most passionate expression 
of faith in himself as part of Israel. As he 
spoke of death he passed on to describe some 
of the martyrdoms of Israel Cas recounted 
in the liturgy of Yom Kippur) when rabbis, 
thrown to the flames, wrapped in the sacred 
scrolls, perished with the Shema triumphant 
on their lips and with the holy letters of the 
Law flying miraculously out of the fire. 
“Ossios porchos!” he cried, the tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks—“the letters flew out!” 


HEN the Fast was over and we had 
WV supposedly retired for the night, Vic, 
Arthur, and I slipped out (there was a con- 
venient water pipe which we climbed up 
and down at will) for a stroll in the park. 
It was a lovely autumn evening, and in the 
distance we could see the glow from the 
blast-furnaces in nearby Middleton. 

“Old Tubby can certainly talk in Yiddish,” 
said Vic. “He hit me right in the solar 
plexus.” 

“It’s funny, though,” I said, “that the only 
way he can get us is to talk about death.” 

“Christ,” said Vic, “I don’t mean what he 
said. It’s the bloody marvelous way he said 
it. 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I kept thinking 
while he was speaking how similar it was to 
that piece from Donne that you raved about 
and wrote in my album.” 

“Some difference,” said Vic. “Old Tubby 
was asking us to torment ourselves with the 
thought of death, and old Donne was saying: 
Grow up.” 

And as we stood leaning on a stone balus- 
trade overlooking the park lake, which re- 
flected an almost full harvest moon scudding 
through the high clouded sky, Vic began to 
recite the piece from Donne’s own funeral 
sermon: 

“Is this the honor which man hath by 
being a little world? Is he a world to himself 
only, therefore, that he hath enough in him- 
self not only to destroy and execute himself, 
but to presage that execution upon himself, 
to assist the sickness, to make the sickness 
more irremediable by sad apprehensions, and 


as if he would make a fire the more vehement 
by sprinkling water upon the coals, so to 
wrap a hot fever in cold melancholy, lest the 
fever should not destroy fast enough with 
out this contribution, nor perfect the work — 
(which is destruction) except we joined an 
artificial sickliness of our own melancholy 
to our natural, our unnatural fever. O per 
plexed discomposition! O ridling distemper! 
O miserable condition of man!” 

We were silent for a little while. 

“Isn’t ‘miserable’ a wonderful word?” said 
Arthur. “Almost as wonderful as ‘miseri 
cordia.’ ‘O miserable condition of mankind, 
where one half lacks meat and the other 
stomach.’ ” 

“Well, at least,” said I, 
always take it so seriously: 

But since that | 

Must die at last, ‘tis best 

To use myself in jest 

Thus by feigned deaths to die.” 

“That, brother,” 
was parting from one of his birds. And talk 
ing of birds, what do my eyes see?” 


“Donne didn’t 


said Vic, “was when he 


Sure enough, three girls were coming in 
our direction. We walked along towards 
them, exchanged greetings, and spent quite 
a time bantering and fooling before we went 
home and climbed in. 


1c always spoke, and still does, no matter 
Vi whom, with the same bluntness, and 
with what sounds like an affected crudity. 
At school, he deliberately cultivated the “bad 
wessel” side of his nature, or, to change 
Tubby’'s metaphor, resisted all the efforts of 
his schoolmasters to polish the rough dia 
mond that had emerged from the East End 
of London. He was clumsy, untidy, callous, 
and completely indifferent to the usual social 
formalities. “That's what you say, brother,” 
he would retort—unbelievably—to a school 
master (with the same Cockney joviality that 
he used later with his constituents or with 
company directors whose technical adviser 
he became), and somehow very few took 
offense at this odd schoolboy whose strong 
black hair gleamed with an overflowing viril- 
ity, who spoke, as often as not, in rhyming 
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slang, but wrote with the delicacy of a medi- 
eval scribe and the precision of a scientist. 

When we slipped out at night to dance at 
the local Parish Hall, Vic would take the 
prettiest girl and dance with her all evening, 
while Arthur or I stood hesitantly near the 
door, waiting for whoever came our way. At 
fourteen he looked eighteen, at sixteen he 
was like a fully-grown man; and we took it 
for granted that while we bantered about 
sex, he spoke from a rich experience. 

We shared a bedroom, and one summer 
night, after a long discussion through most 
of the evening on Keats and Shelley, whom 
we were reading at school, we lay quietly in 
bed, smoking a last cigarette and rolling 
over, on our tongues, the luscious stanzas of 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” At the back 
of my mind, for several days, had been an 
incident which I had half overseen and 
which had both aroused and frustrated me. 

Dr. Taub had a young married niece— 
Elsa—who occasionally came to stay at the 
college with her rather doltish husband and 
small child. Though pretty in a blousy sort 
of way, she was a nasty, sharp-tongued busy- 
body, and our general rule was to avoid her. 
She had a room on the second floor, and one 
day, while alone in the playroom (which 
was on the same floor), I heard her call to 
Vic as he was passing her door. I saw her 
open the door wider and stand there, her 
nightgown covered only by a robe, and that 
hanging loosely enough to give me a sudden 
jolt and send my blood pounding. 

“Are you off to school?” said Elsa. 

Vic looked at her quizzically. 

“You ought to pull yourself together,” he 
said. “You're a big girl now.” And he touched 
her half-revealed breast familiarly. 

“You cheeky thing,” she said. “Come in a 
minute. I want to ask you something.” 

Vic went in and closed the door, and I 
ran downstairs and out into the garden, burn- 
ing and miserable. When I thought of it 
later, the story of Judah and Tamar came 


into my mind from that strange 38th chapter 
of Genesis. I saw Tamar, her face covered 
by a veil, waiting for Judah outside her tent 
on the dusty road to Timnath, so full of 
desire and yet so fearful of her harlot’s trick 
through which she sought to soften the pain 
of widowhood. 

Now as Vic and I lay smoking, | said to 
him: 

“Vic, what do you think of Elsa?” 

He puffed at his cigarette before an- 
swering. 

“She's just a whore,” he said slowly. “What 
makes you ask?” 

“I saw her ask you in to her room the 
other day,” I said. “I wondered what hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing happened,” he said. “She's a 
bitch, and I hate bitches.” 

“Didn't she want something?” 

“Look, brother,” said Vic, “you know what 
she wanted as well as I do, but I don’t like 
a girl to ask me. I like to do the asking. I 
don’t know what difference it really makes. 
It all comes to the same in the end, but I 
just don’t like it. When I got inside her 
room, i just spat in her eye and left it at 
that. I tell you another funny thing. I felt 
sorry for old Tubby. He would have felt 
pretty low if he’d found out. . . .” 

“Funny thing,” he added after a pause. 
“It's just occurred to me. I suppose that’s 
what stopped Joseph. He was sorry for old 
Potiphar. . . . They’re all a lot of bitches.” 

Bitches or not, I lay awake wondering 
how Vic and Joseph could act that way. It 
seemed to me that if I were in their shoes. 
. . . But that was just it. I wasn’t in their 
shoes. No one would pick me out for her 
favors. .. . 

Would it be different, I wondered, when 
I went to Florence with Sedgewick and his 
wife for this long Christmas vacation? Why 
had Sedgewick chosen me anyhow? What 
new world lay hidden in the calm, grey 
gentleness of the Gentile? 











THE JUNKER PLOT TO KILL HITLER 


The Dying Gesture of a Class 


ALFRED WERNER 


ARLY in the morning of July 21, 

1944 all German radio stations sud- 

denly interrupted their programs, and 
Hans Fritsche, Chief of the Radio Division 
of the Reich Ministry of Propaganda, came 
to the microphone to announce that the 
Fuehrer would address the nation. A moment 
later Hitler's hysterical voice was heard: “I 
am speaking to you,” he said, “first in order 
to prove to you that I am unhurt and healthy, 
second, to inform you of a crime unparalleled 
in German history. A very small clique of 
ambitious, criminal, and stupid officers have 
plotted to assassinate me . . . a very small 
group of criminal elements . . . who are now 
being liquidated without mercy. . . .” 

Most Germans, tired and depressed, re- 
ceived the news apathetically. Moscow, in its 
unrelenting effort to increase the ranks of 
German deserters, made full propagandistic 
use of this story of an attempted coup d'état. 
In London and Washington there were two 
schools of opinion: one believed the whole 
plot was a fake, created by the Gestapo in 
order to get rid of a number of disaffected 
officers; the other group thought that the 
story rang true, but that the putsch could 
not have greatly affected the course of the 





Tue abortive putsch of the Junkers against Hit- 
ler was sheer melodrama. But it was more—it 
was the last gasp of one of Europe’s historic 
power groups; its story, pieced together here 
from many publications, has important implica- 
tions not only for the historian, but for all those 
concerned with reconstructing Germany along 
democratic lines. ALFRED WERNER is associate 
editor of the Chicago Jewish Forum, and was 
an editor of the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia. 
He is a contributor to the Nation, the Saturday 
Review of Literature, the American Scholar, 
and other periodicals. Dr. Werner was born in 
Vienna in 1911 and earned his doctorate in 
literature at the University of Vienna. 
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war even had it been successful, since any 
successor of Hitler could only continue the 
Nazi efforts to gain a negotiated peace, with 
the Allies remaining firm on unconditional 
surrender. 

The July plot was real enough. Himmler, 
made virtual dictator on the morrow of its 
failure, “purged” the Third Reich of hun- 
dreds and possibly thousands of adversaries 
of the Nazi regime, to prolong its life for 
another three hundred days. 

The plot now takes a central place in the 
dispute on total German guilt between the 
Vansittartites, who claim there couldn't have 
been any German underground because the 
Germans—unlike the French or the Czechs— 
lack civil courage and the passion for free- 
dom, and the anti-Vansittartites, who tend to 
exaggerate the German resistance to Hitler. 
There is also a real danger that a legend may 
develop in Germany on the basis of the plot, 
magnifying it into another “Dolchstoss” (stab- 
in-the-back) fable about an undefeated Ger- 
man army destroyed by traitors in the rear. 
Thus it is of more than historical importance 
to get at the full truth about the plot. 


uRING the war several books were pub 
D lished that tried to portray Germany as 
an anti-Nazi cauldron, seething with rebel- 
lion and kept down only by the ruthlessness 
of the Gestapo.* Some writers spoke of “mil- 
lions” of German anti-Nazis held in concen- 
tration camps. But after the war it was dis- 
covered that in the twelve years and twelve 
weeks of the Third Reich no more than 
800,000 persons of German origin had been 
arrested by the Gestapo for anti-Nazi activi- 





* For example, The German People Versus Hit- 
ler, by Heinrich Fraenkel (1940); The Silent War, 
by Jan B. Jansen and Stefan Weyl (1943); and 
Beyond All Fronts, by Max Jordan (1944). 
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ties (see Der Tagesspiegel, American-licensed 
Berlin newspaper, March 29, 1947). A strik- 
ing number—and yet it means that hardly 
more than one per cent of Europe's German- 
speaking population took serious risks to re- 
sist Hitler. 

Now we can look to the revelations made 
by some of the participants in the July plot 
for further light on the state of German re- 
sistance under Hitler. Since May 1945 a 
number of personal accounts by such _par- 
ticipants have been published, and these have 
been supplemented lately by the book of an 
American OSS chief in Switzerland. 

Ulrich von Hassell (1881-1944) was one 
of the few German civilians to take an active 
part in the July plot. A conservative imbued 
with Christian ideals, he resigned his post as 
German ambassador to Rome in 1937 in pro- 
est against the formation of the Berlin-Rome 
Axis. He was executed by the Nazis a few 
weeks after the failure of the plot, but the 
Gestapo failed to discover his diaries, which 
have now been published by his son (Vom 
andern Deutschland, Zurich, 1946). 

Hans Bernd Gisevius was thirty-two when 
the Nazis came to power. A member of Al- 
fred Hugenberg’s strongly monarchist and 
anti-Marxist German National People’s party, 
Gisevius claims to have been firmly anti- 
Nazi from the beginning, although he did 
accept a job with the Gestapo. Be that as it 
may, from 1940 on he was in touch with the 
Allies. Stationed in Zurich as German vice- 
consul, he collaborated with the OSS and 
made frequent trips from Switzerland to Ber- 
lin to aid the conspirators. By sheer luck he 
escaped the Gestapo after the plot, and the 
two volumes of memoirs he has published 
since the war (Bis zum bittern Ende, Zurich, 
1946) are essential material for the history of 
the Nazi era, even though some of his state- 
ments are open to suspicion, especially when 
he attempts to whitewash Schacht. Gisevius 
was an important witness against some of the 
defendants in the Nuremberg trial. 

Beyond any controversy is the figure of 
Fabian von Schlabrendorff, who belonged to 
a student organization at Halle that con- 
stantly fought the Nazis, and who was a dis- 


ciple and intimate friend of the noted Halle 
jurist, Max Fleischmann, a Jew. In 1943, 
when he was a lieutenant in the German 
army, Schlabrendorff made an unsuccessful 
attempt on Hitler’s life. He was arrested after 
the July plot, but the death of the judge in 
an American air raid saved him from trial. 
Together with Niemoeller, Léon Blum, Kurt 
Schuschnigg, and other prominent prisoners 
of the Nazis, he was rescued by the Ameri- 
can army in May 1945 while being trans- 
ported through the Tyrol. After his libera- 
tion Schlabrendorff dictated his story to Gero 
v.S. Gaevernitz, an American of German ori- 
gin who worked in Switzerland for the 
OSS (They Almost Killed Hitler, New 
York, Macmillan, 1947). 

It is, however, the chief of Gaevernitz’ 
OSS unit, Allen Welsh Dulles, who has 
given us the first comprehensive history of 
that section of the German underground 
whose position was most directly represented 
in the July coup (Germany's Underground, 
New York, Macmillan, 1947). From these 
volumes one can gain a fairly clear idea of 
the German resistance movement and of the 
steps that led to the climax of July 20, 1944. 


Re Shee speaks of Colonel Gen- 
eral Ludwig Beck as the brains of the con- 
spiracy, and of Dr. Carl Friedrich Goerdeler 
as its heart. Beck was not a Junker, but came 
of Huguenot stock, and his father and father- 
in-law were prominent scholars. He was 
among the few German generals who op- 
posed the Prussian brand of militarism, and 
he had been sincerely devoted to the Weimar 
Republic. Despite his opposition to Hitler 
he continued to serve as Chief of Staff of the 
German army, trusting, like many other Ger- 
man patriots, that Hitlerism was a transitory 
phenomenon. But in the summer of 1938 
he finally resigned from his post, after sternly 
warning Hitler against war. The pogroms of 
the same year opened his eyes still further. 
After the failure of the July plot he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Goerdeler was the most prominent of the 
civilians involved in the attempted coup 
d'état—and, indeed, the Nazis referred to the 
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plot as the “Goerdeler Putsch.” Bruening, 
who had appointed him price administrator 
in 1931, had also wanted the conservative 
but uncompromisingly anti-Nazi Goerdeler 
to succeed him as chancellor, considering 
him the man most likely to hold back the 
Nazis. 

Even under the Nazi regime, Goerdeler 
managed to retain his post as mayor of 
Leipzig, though he was known as an anti- 
Nazi. In 1936, however, he resigned in pro- 
test at the removal of Leipzig’s Felix Men- 
delssohn monument. Afterwards Goerdeler 
made many trips abroad, warning British, 
French, and American statesmen of the im- 
minent danger of a world war and trying to 
enlist aid for the German anti-Nazi under- 
ground. Had the coup of July 1944 been 
successful, Goerdeler would have become 
chancellor of Germany. After the failure of 
the plot he went into hiding but was caught 
and executed. 

A peculiar role was played by Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris, chief of the military intel- 
ligence division of the German High Com- 
mand. Canaris had hated the Weimar Re- 
public, and had worked with the militarists 
and reactionaries to overthrow it; he was very 
active in the secret rearming of Germany 
before 1933. Nevertheless he came to loathe 
the Nazis and their methods, especially be- 
cause of the atrocities committed by them in 
Eastern Europe. He used his position to color 
the information on which Hitler based his 
military decisions; in this way, he was instru- 
mental in discouraging the Fuehrer from 
attempting an invasion of Spain. Canaris did 
not join the conspiracy but confined himself 
to protecting the conspirators in his own serv- 
ice—among them his chief assistant, Major 
General Hans Oster—and permitting them 
to use the facilities of the intelligence organ- 
ization for their anti-Nazi activities. Schlab- 
rendorff believes that Canaris felt too old to 
take an active part in the conspiracy; Gisevius 
ascribes his passive role to a feeling that Ger- 
man guilt was so great that nothing should 
be done to help the nation escape just pun- 
ishment for its crimes. In any case, Canaris 
was hanged by the Nazis in April 1945. 


E NEED not here identify the rest of 
Wis. dramatis personae at length. Most 
of the plotters and their sympathizers were 
army officers, but there were also some labor 
leaders and young professionals. The latter 
centered around Helmuth von Moltke, whose 
group was known among the conspirators as 
the “Kreisau Circle,” after Moltke’s Upper 
Silesian estate where many of the anti-Nazis 
regularly met. Young Moltke, a great-grand- 
nephew of the famous field marshal of 1870, 
was far more liberal than other Junkers; he 
had divided his ancestral estate among his 
tenants and he showed open contempt for 
the Nazis. As an expert on international law 
attached to the German General Staff, he 
was able to travel abroad, forming contacts 
with Allied leaders and warning anti-Nazi 
Germans. 

The Kreisau Circle also included Peter 
Yorck, descendant of the famous Prussian 
general of 1812; Theodor Steltzer, who had 
been active in the movement for adult edu- 
cation and was one of the few conspirators to 
escape execution; and Adam von Trott zu 
Solz. The latter, a graduate of Géttingen 
University, had been to Oxford on a Rhodes 
scholarship and had lived and studied in the 
Far East and the United States. Returning 
to Germany after the outbreak of the war, he 
became a Foreign Office official, traveling 
frequently to neutral countries, where he 
kept Allied representatives informed of the 
plans and wishes of the German under- 
ground. On his return to Germany after one 
of these trips, during which he made contact 
with Madame Kollontay, Russian Ambassa- 
dor to Sweden, he was arrested by the Ges- 
tapo and subsequently executed. 

Trott zu Solz was one of the few activ- 
ists in the Kreisau circle, most of whose 
members suffered from a certain lack of de- 
cision, a romantic Weltfremdheit that kept 
them out of touch with reality. They wished 
to run the world on the basis of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Taking their Christian So- 
cialism seriously, they wanted to nationalize 
heavy industry, the banks, insurance com. 
panies, etc.; they dreamed of the political 
decentralization of Germany and the estab- 
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lishment of a federation of German states in 
which Prussia would no longer be dominant, 
and they favored the total abolition of the 
German army, and punishment of German 
war criminals. They dreamed also of a family 
of nations, a commonwealth of Europe Cin- 
cluding Soviet Russia) in which the national 
sovereignty of each country would be limited. 
Yet most of these idealists were hesitant 
about taking direct part in any plot to kill 
Hitler. In this hesitancy they showed again 
the old inability of many German intellec- 
tuals and liberals to embody their ideals in 
action; faced with a reality that required the 
implementation of means as well as the state- 
ment of ends, they felt themselves bank- 
rupt.... 

Any account of the plot would be incom- 
plete without at least a few remarks about 
the man who actually handled the bomb that 
almost killed Hitler: Colonel Count Claus 
Schenk von Stauffenberg. At the time of the 
attempt, he was attached to the General 
Staff. In the North African fighting, he had 
lost one eye, his right hand, and two fingers 
of his left hand. Stauffenberg came of an old 
Catholic family of Southern Germany. He 
was a brave man but, like his less resolute 
friends of the Kreisau Circle, politically con- 
fused. He hated Hitler because he had be- 
trayed socialism. He dreamed of a sort of 
“national bolshevism,” and was willing to see 
it introduced with the aid of the Red Army 
rather than permit a revival of “rotten bour- 
geois liberalism.” 


HESE were to become the chief figures in 
T: drama that actually began in 1933 but 
did not develop substantially until a few 
years later. In January 1933, General Kurt 
von Hammerstein, one of the few democratic 
Reichswehr generals (called the “Red gen- 
eral” because of his sympathies with progres- 
sive elements), urged a military putsch to 
prevent Hitler's appointment as chancellor, 
but he was frustrated by Hindenburg, who 
bluntly told him to mind his own business. 

After the Reichstag fire, nearly all prom- 
inent anti-Nazis remaining in Germany were 
jailed or killed. This left the initiative in any 


anti-Nazi plans almost exclusively with the 
generals. Moral scruples aside, many experi- 
enced German military men conceded that a 
war started by Germany would recoil into 
a catastrophe, since she would find the entire 
world united against her. During the Mu- 
nich crisis—in the late summer of 1938— 
General Franz Halder told the conspirators 
around Goerdeler that he would order his 
troops to arrest Hitler and his gang if Hitler 
ordered a direct assault on Czechoslovakia. 
This, of course, came to nothing. The ap- 
paratus was again mobilized in the beginning 
of 1939 when the conspirators learned that 
Hitler was planning to occupy all of Czecho 
slovakia, at which time Goerdeler, Hassell, 
and other anti-Nazis endeavored to convince 
the generals that this time the Western 
powers would actually resist. Again General 
Halder promised to arrest Hitler—provided 
that war was declared. 

In the first months of the war, about No- 
vember 1939, all was made ready again for 
a coup d'état, to be carried out by a section 
of the General Staff. Troops were ordered 
into Berlin—but, in the erroneous belief that 
the plot had been betrayed, the generals (a 
handful of men including Field Marshal 
Erwin von Witzleben in addition to Beck, 
Oster, and others) abandoned their plans. 
And during the next two years those gen- 
erals who thought that Hitler could not win 
saw themselves outnumbered and overborne 
by colleagues whose natural obsequiousness 
toward Hitler was increased by the unparal- 
leled successes of the German army. 

The situation changed when the Red army 
held fast at Stalingrad and the Nazis suffered 
defeats in Africa. It was in March 1943 that 
Schlabrendorff—then adjutant to General 
Henning von Tresckow of the General Staff, 
himself a convinced anti-Nazi and a party to 
Schlabrendorff’s plans—succeeded in plant- 
ing a time bomb in a plane that carried Hit- 
ler back to headquarters from a visit to the 
Russian front. When the news came that 
Hitler had arrived safely, Schlabrendorft 
rushed to East Prussia, risking his life to 
retrieve the bomb in order to prevent dis- 
covery of the entire plot. 
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plot as the “Goerdeler Putsch.” Bruening, 
who had appointed him price administrator 
in 1931, had also wanted the conservative 
but uncompromisingly anti-Nazi Goerdeler 
to succeed him as chancellor, considering 
him the man most likely to hold back the 
Nazis. 

Even under the Nazi regime, Goerdeler 
managed to retain his post as mayor of 
Leipzig, though he was known as an anti- 
Nazi. In 1936, however, he resigned in pro- 
test at the removal of Leipzig’s Felix Men- 
delssohn monument. Afterwards Goerdeler 
made many trips abroad, warning British, 
French, and American statesmen of the im- 
minent danger of a world war and trying to 
enlist aid for the German anti-Nazi under- 
ground. Had the coup of July 1944 been 
successful, Goerdeler would have become 
chancellor of Germany. After the failure of 
the plot he went into hiding but was caught 
and executed. 

A peculiar role was played by Admiral 
Wilhelm Canaris, chief of the military intel- 
ligence division of the German High Com- 
mand. Canaris had hated the Weimar Re- 
public, and had worked with the militarists 
and reactionaries to overthrow it; he was very 
active in the secret rearming of Germany 
before 1933. Nevertheless he came to loathe 
the Nazis and their methods, especially be- 
cause of the atrocities committed by them in 
Eastern Europe. He used his position to color 
the information on which Hitler based his 
military decisions; in this way, he was instru- 
mental in discouraging the Fuehrer from 
attempting an invasion of Spain. Canaris did 
not join the conspiracy but confined himself 
to protecting the conspirators in his own serv- 
ice—among them his chief assistant, Major 
General Hans Oster—and permitting them 
to use the facilities of the intelligence organ- 
ization for their anti-Nazi activities. Schlab- 
rendorff believes that Canaris felt too old to 
take an active part in the conspiracy; Gisevius 
ascribes his passive role to a feeling that Ger- 
man guilt was so great that nothing should 
be done to help the nation escape just pun- 
ishment for its crimes. In any case, Canaris 
was hanged by the Nazis in April 1945. 


E NEED not here identify the rest of 
W ine dramatis personae at length. Most 
of the plotters and their sympathizers were 
army officers, but there were also some labor 
leaders and young professionals. The latter 
centered around Helmuth von Moltke, whose 
group was known among the conspirators as 
the “Kreisau Circle,” after Moltke’s Upper 
Silesian estate where many of the anti-Nazis 
regularly met. Young Moltke, a great-grand- 
nephew of the famous field marshal of 1870, 
was far more liberal than other Junkers; he 
had divided his ancestral estate among his 
tenants and he showed open contempt for 
the Nazis. As an expert on international law 
attached to the German General Staff, he 
was able to travel abroad, forming contacts 
with Allied leaders and warning anti-Nazi 
Germans. 

The Kreisau Circle also included Peter 
Yorck, descendant of the famous Prussian 
general of 1812; Theodor Steltzer, who had 
been active in the movement for adult edu- 
cation and was one of the few conspirators to 
escape execution; and Adam von Trott zu 
Solz. The latter, a graduate of Géttingen 
University, had been to Oxford on a Rhodes 
scholarship and had lived and studied in the 
Far East and the United States. Returning 
to Germany after the outbreak of the war, he 
became a Foreign Office official, traveling 
frequently to neutral countries, where he 
kept Allied representatives informed of the 
plans and wishes of the German under- 
ground. On his return to Germany after one 
of these trips, during which he made contact 
with Madame Kollontay, Russian Ambassa 
dor to Sweden, he was arrested by the Ges- 
tapo and subsequently executed. 

Trott zu Solz was one of the few activ- 
ists in the Kreisau circle, most of whose 
members suffered from a certain lack of de- 
cision, a romantic Weltfremdheit that kept 
them out of touch with reality. They wished 
to run the world on the basis of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Taking their Christian So- 
cialism seriously, they wanted to nationalize 
heavy industry, the banks, insurance com 
panies, etc.; they dreamed of the political 
decentralization of Germany and the estab- 
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lishment of a federation of German states in 
which Prussia would no longer be dominant, 
and they favored the total abolition of the 
German army, and punishment of German 
war criminals. They dreamed also of a family 
of nations, a commonwealth of Europe Cin- 
cluding Soviet Russia) in which the national 
sovereignty of each country would be limited. 
Yet most of these idealists were hesitant 
about taking direct part in any plot to kill 
Hitler. In this hesitancy they showed again 
the old inability of many German intellec- 
tuals and liberals to embody their ideals in 
action; faced with a reality that required the 
implementation of means as well as the state- 
ment of ends, they felt themselves bank- 
rupt.... 

Any account of the plot would be incom- 
plete without at least a few remarks about 
the man who actually handled the bomb that 
almost killed Hitler: Colonel Count Claus 
Schenk von Stauffenberg. At the time of the 
attempt, he was attached to the General 
Staff. In the North African fighting, he had 
lost one eye, his right hand, and two fingers 
of his left hand. Stauffenberg came of an old 
Catholic family of Southern Germany. He 
was a brave man but, like his less resolute 
friends of the Kreisau Circle, politically con- 
fused. He hated Hitler because he had be- 
trayed socialism. He dreamed of a sort of 
“national bolshevism,” and was willing to see 
it introduced with the aid of the Red Army 
rather than permit a revival of “rotten bour- 
geois liberalism.” 


HESE were to become the chief figures in 
T: drama that actually began in 1933 but 
did not develop substantially until a few 
years later. In January 1933, General Kurt 
von Hammerstein, one of the few democratic 
Reichswehr generals (called the “Red gen- 
eral” because of his sympathies with progres- 
sive elements), urged a military putsch to 
prevent Hitler's appointment as chancellor, 
but he was frustrated by Hindenburg, who 
bluntly told him to mind his own business. 

After the Reichstag fire, nearly all prom- 
inent anti-Nazis remaining in Germany were 
jailed or killed. This left the initiative in any 





anti-Nazi plans almost exclusively with the 
generals. Moral scruples aside, many experi 
enced German military men conceded that a 
war started by Germany would recoil into 
a catastrophe, since she would find the entire 
world united against her. During the Mu- 
nich crisis—in the late summer of 1938— 
General Franz Halder told the conspirators 
around Goerdeler that he would order his 
troops to arrest Hitler and his gang if Hitler 
ordered a direct assault on Czechoslovakia. 
This, of course, came to nothing. The ap- 
paratus was again mobilized in the beginning 
of 1939 when the conspirators learned that 
Hitler was planning to occupy all of Czecho 
slovakia, at which time Goerdeler, Hassell, 
and other anti-Nazis endeavored to convince 
the generals that this time the Western 
powers would actually resist. Again General 
Halder promised to arrest Hitler—provided 
that war was declared. 

In the first months of the war, about No- 
vember 1939, all was made ready again for 
a coup d'état, to be carried out by a section 
of the General Staff. Troops were ordered 
into Berlin—but, in the erroneous belief that 
the plot had been betrayed, the generals (a 
handful of men including Field Marshal 
Erwin von Witzleben in addition to Beck, 
Oster, and others) abandoned their plans. 
And during the next two years those gen- 
erals who thought that Hitler could not win 
saw themselves outnumbered and overborne 
by colleagues whose natural obsequiousness 
toward Hitler was increased by the unparal- 
leled successes of the German army. 

The situation changed when the Red army 
held fast at Stalingrad and the Nazis suffered 
defeats in Africa. It was in March 1943 that 
Schlabrendorff—then adjutant to General 
Henning von Tresckow of the General Staff, 
himself a convinced anti-Nazi and a party to 
Schlabrendorff’s plans—succeeded in _plant- 
ing a time bomb in a plane that carried Hit- 
ler back to headquarters from a visit to the 
Russian front. When the news came that 
Hitler had arrived safely, Schlabrendorft 
rushed to East Prussia, risking his life to 
retrieve the bomb in order to prevent dis- 
covery of the entire plot. 
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B THE middle of 1944 the anti-Nazis 
realized that they could wait no longer 
if Germany was to be saved from utter de- 
struction. The Allies had landed in Nor- 
mandy, and the Red army was opening a 
major offensive in White Russia. Thereupon 
Stauffenberg, the most active of the con- 
spirators, volunteered to kill Hitler. If the 
attempt succeeded, General Beck was to an- 
nounce over the Deutschland-Sender that 
Hitler was dead and that he, Beck, was now 
chief of state. Meanwhile the anti-Nazi gen- 
erals would arrest all leading Nazis, and a 
cabinet would be formed with Goerdeler as 
chancellor and the Social-Democrat Leusch- 
ner as vice-chancellor. Among the generals 
who were expected to back up the conspira- 
tors were such leading figures as Field Mar- 
shal Rommel; General Count Heinrich von 
Stuelpnagel, Military Governor of France; 
General von Falkenhausen, Military Gov- 
ernor of Belgium; and Field Marshal von 
Kluge. 

Stauffenberg went to Hitler’s headquarters 
in East Prussia and managed to place a time 
bomb in a briefcase under the table at which 
Hitler and some high officers sat in confer- 
ence. The bomb exploded and killed several 
ofhcers and one male stenographer, but Hit- 
ler himself was not fatally hurt, though his 
right arm was partly paralyzed, his right leg 
burned and injured, and both eardrums dam- 
aged (he was left with impaired hearing). 

Stauffenberg escaped in a plane to Berlin, 
convinced that he had killed Hitler. The 
small circle of conspirators in the capital im- 
mediately went into action, but the generals 
who had promised cooperation still wanted 
to make sure that Hitler had really been 
killed. And when they learned that he was 
alive, they not only refused to cooperate with 
the plotters, but even helped turn them over 
to the Gestapo, simply in order to save their 
own skins. 

It is commonly agreed that the generals 
could have saved the day, had they de- 
clared over the radio that they would stand 
firm behind the conspirators instead of mak- 
ing hasty declarations of loyalty. A civil war 
between the army and the SS would cer- 


tainly have followed, but the army had power 
enough to make sure of the victory. 

The only direct outcome of the plot was 
the ruthless execution of hundreds and pos- 
sibly thousands of German anti-Nazis and 
the complete subjugation of the army by the 
SS under Himmler. Even if the plot had 
been successful, it might not have radically 
changed the course of events in the next 
year, for the Goerdeler regime would have 
offered a negotiated peace to the Allies, who 
presumably would have refused it. But it is 
safe to assume that under Goerdeler’s chan- 
cellorship no atrocities would have been com- 
mitted against Jews and foreign workers. 


Hus ended the July affair. Despite the 
Taminden of Goerdeler, Leuschner, 
and a few other civilians, it was at bottom a 
“Militaerputsch” and at the same time an 
“Adelsputsch”—militarist and aristocratic. It 
had nothing in common with the mutinies 
of 1918 in which common soldiers and sailors 
took the initiative to overthrow the Kaiser, 
halt the war, and establish a democratic re- 
public. In 1944 it was the aristocratic land- 
owners, who dominated the army, and a few 
of the same big industrialists who had held 
the stirrup for Hitler in 1933 because they 
feared the Communists, who now realized 
that they had to drop the Fuehrer in order 
to save their country from utter destruction. 

The sociological background of the plot 
has not been recognized sufhciently. If the 
Falkenhausens and Kluges were prepared to 
support the plot, their motives were anything 
but progressive. For them, it was only a ques: 
tion of whether Germany was to be run in 
the future by the “mob” or by the Prussian 
gentry. They saw in the plot a chance to 
get rid of the plebeian Hitler and at the same 
time to turn Germany’s clock back to—say— 
1750. Schlabrendorff’s list of the 125 main 
conspirators who lost their lives* shows that 
almost half of them were “vons”; 42 were 
high-ranking officers, including an admiral 
and several generals. There was also a con- 


* This list appears only in the German version 
of Schlabrendorff’s book: Offiziere gegen Hitler, 
Zurich, 1946. 
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siderable number of diplomats and statesmen, 
and quite a few industrialists and gentleman 
farmers, but the number of professional men 
and labor leaders was negligible. 

Accordingly, Mr. Dulles misjudges the 
July plotters when he writes at the end of his 
book: “Upon their example and their ideas 
the Germans can build, if they choose, the 
road to democracy.” For very few, if any, of 
the conspirators were upholders of the ideas 
and ideals of genuine democracy. The best 
of them were dreamers of fantastic dreams, 
the worst were amateur Machiavellis. Per- 
haps the closest historical parallel is the 
Fronde, that brave but entirely unaltruistic 
and un-idealistic plot formed by a union of 
aristocrats and merchants against the young 
King Louis XIV and his minister Mazarin. 

When, in a speech made after the putsch, 
Robert Ley thundered against the “idiotic 
nobility,” accusing them of selling out to the 
enemy, he was not far from the truth. Gen- 
eral von Seydlitz and the others who formed 
the Moscow Committee of Free Germans did 
so not because they were morally opposed to 
Hitlerism, and surely not because they were 
converted to Communism, but simply be- 
cause they recognized Hitler’s bad leader- 
ship; they thought by making peace with 
Russia to save themselves and their caste and 
preserve Germany from total defeat. Like- 
wise, Kluge and Falkenhausen listened to 
Goerdeler and Beck because they were ready 
to believe that London and Washington 
were looking for a German Badoglio. 

True, there were some genuine idealists 
among the plotters, many of them courageous 
men who frankly expressed their contempt 
for Nazism when interrogated by the Nazi 
Judge Freisler at the Volksgericht. But too 
many were devoid of all moral principle, 
willing even to align themselves with such 
renegade Nazis as the notorious Count Hell- 
dorff, police president of Berlin, who was re- 
sponsible for some of the worst anti-Jewish 
excesses. And the industrialists connected 
with the plot felt that, in the face of the in- 
evitable debacle, it would be safer to rely 
on generals anxious to retain the present so- 
cial order than upon “Reds’—a term that 





included not only the Communists but the 
whole liberal and democratic camp. 


O HELP deflate the potential “stab-in-the- 

back” legend, it should be stated cate- 
gorically that the plot changed little in the 
course of military events. The Allies had al- 
ready broken the German front in Nor- 
mandy. True, the Nazis lost some very able 
army commanders as a result of the punish- 
ments they inflicted after the plot; among 
these was Rommel, who was secretly killed 
by the Gestapo. But Rommel’s equally com- 
petent colleague, Kesselring, continued to 
serve Hitler as efficiently as he would have 
served Goerdeler. And it was Field Marshal 
von Rundstedt—a Junker—who on Decem- 
ber 15, 1944, the eve of the last Naxi offen- 
sive, called on the German soldiers “to give 
everything and to achieve the superhuman 
for the Fuehrer and the Fatherland.” 

Indeed, the failure of the plot only served 
to confirm the fact that the German army 
had ceased to exist as anything but a tool of 
Hitler, and that the characters of most of the 
German officers had deteriorated to such an 
extent as to permit them to accept the role 
of Hitler's puppets. “The longer the war 
lasts, the lower my opinion of the generals,” 
Ulrich von Hassell remarks in his diaries. 
“These men have technical knowledge and 
they are courageous physically; but they have 
no civil courage. They lack the self-assurance 
and the universal views that come from real 
culture. Almost to a man they bow before 
Hitler. The gifts they receive and the field 
marshal’s baton are more important to them 
than all moral values. All upon whom we 
placed hopes fail us, and they fail in the 
most miserable way.” 

In Berlin Underground, a recent book 
about some less-advertised aspects of the 
anti-Nazi struggle within the Reich (New 
York, Henry Holt, 1947), Ruth Andreas- 
Friedrich quotes a German officer: “For six 
years we labored to remove the Fuehrer, for 
six years we devised one plan after another. 
It was supposed to be done back in 1938, at 
Munich. But the generals were against it. 
Actually the generals were always against it, 
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no matter how much they pretended other- 
wise. Halder held back, and Kluge held 
back. For six years they talked, and did 
nothing. ‘I'll set the time, Halder said, and 
waited until they chucked him out. ‘I’m in 
command; it’s your business to obey,’ said 
Kluge. It’s the generals’ fault. The generals 
were quite simply too stupid.” 

There was a time when German generals 
defied their own government's orders because 
they considered them harmful to their coun- 
try: in 1812 the Prussian General Yorck von 
Wartenburg—an ancestor of the conspirator 
Peter Yorck—concluded a separate peace with 
the Russians against the command of his own 
king, thus saving Prussia and contributing 
to the downfall of Napoleon. But in 1934 
the Reichswehr did nothing to avenge the 
murdered General Schleicher. Nor did it 
raise a hand to support General Werner von 
Fritsch, ousted from his post on a trumped- 
up charge of homosexuality; and Fritsch 
could do nothing but seek death on a Polish 
battlefield in 1939. 

Hence the July plot was, in a sense, the 
last feeble attempt of what was left of Fred- 
erick the Great’s Prussian army to act as an 
independent political force. If November 
1918 marks the downfall of the Hohenzol- 
lerns and May 1945 the collapse of Nazism, 
then July 1944 is the date on which the Prus 
sian army made its final exit from history, 
bankrupt in morale as well as morality. It 
was Hitler who destroyed that army by evok- 
ing its worst and slaughtering its best—when 
that best showed itself lacking in powers 
of decision and political sense. Last winter, 
when the Allied Control Council approved a 
law formally dissolving the State of Prussia 
and thus eliminating her as the central Ger- 
man force, it merely put the seal on a devel- 
opment that had begun as early as 1933. 

Already in 1941, when Hitler's General 
Reinecke, Chief of the Prisoner of War De- 
partment of the High Command, issued in- 
structions that all Russian prisoners of war 
who happened to be Jews or members of the 
Communist party were to be shot, the lone 
voice of protest was raised by a navy man, 
Admiral Canaris. The generals remained 


silent. Canaris, in a memorandum to Field 
Marshal Keitel, declared that it was “con 
trary to military tradition to kill or injure 
helpless people.” Keitel dismissed his protest 
with a sneer at the “concept of chivalrous 
warfare.” The same Keitel, questioned at the 
Nuremberg trials, declared that he did not 
care whether a war was aggressive or non- 
aggressive, just or unjust—as a soldier, he 
blindly carried out Hitler's orders. 


1rH the demise of the Prussian army, 
W the German situation is now rather dif 
ferent from what it was in 1919, when the 
German High Command managed to survive 
the debacle practically intact and went on al 
most without interruption to regain control 
of the nation. This time, apparently, there is 
a golden chance for the anti-Nazi civilians 
to fill in the vacuum left by the Junkers and 
establish, once and for all, a non-militaristic, 
non-aggressive, non-imperialist Fourth Reich. 
Although Mr. Dulles’ book might give the 
impression that the anti-Nazi movement in 
side Germany was limited to military men 
and a few professionals and landowners, 
there were, after all, the quiet but active 
anti-Nazis outside the army. It is these who 
might lead a new and better Germany. 

To counteract the effect of Mr. Dulles’ 
book, one should read the above-mentioned 
Berlin Underground. There one discovers 
that ordinary people, too, defied the Nazi 
regime inside the Reich. Some limited them 
selves to helping Jews; bolder ones formed 
anti-Nazi cells, printed and distributed anti- 
Nazi leaflets, and engaged in sabotage. True, 
the German civilian resistance could not 
boast of such striking achievements as those 
of the partisans in Yugoslavia, the maquis in 
France, or the fighters of the Warsaw ghetto, 
but it should not be forgotten. Unfortu- 
nately, the Allied authorities seem to have 
less use for these brave and reliable people, 
and for the survivors of the concentration 
camps, than for those more glamorous “non- 
political” figures who once betrayed the Re- 
public to Hitler, and in time of adversity 
were ready to sell the Fuehrer to Goerdeler 
and Beck, or to the highest bidder. 














THE LESSON OF DANIEL DE LEON 


A Chart for a New Political Philosophy 


WALDO FRANK 


NE wintry day in 1886, a lecturer 

on International Law and South 

American Diplomacy in Colum- 
bia’s School of Political Economy sat at the 
window of the university building on Madi- 
son Avenue, and against the background of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral watched the striking 
horsecar men parade in the snow and mud. 
As the sullen faces passed him, he heard the 
contemptuous remarks of the colleagues at 
his side: how dared these fellows disrupt 
the city’s trafhe for a ten-hour day and better 
wages! Suddenly, without conscious warn- 
ing, the scholar came to a decision: the 
change had begun that was to make of 
Daniel De Leon the man whom Lenin 
thirty years later called “the greatest social- 
ist since Marx . . . the only one to add to 
Marxist doctrine . . . the true father of the 
Soviet theory.” 





Watpo Frank is the novelist and critic of 
culture and civilization. His provocative analy- 
ses, Our America (1919) and The Rediscovery 
of America (1929) estimated the fragmentary, 
chaotic life of the times, and indicated possible 
social action adequate to re-establish a modern 
morality. The Bridegroom Cometh, a novel, 
deals with this same general problem. It seeks a 
solution in the regeneration of religious ideals 
and principles as the basis of democracy. Three 
of his articles in the Contemporary Jewish 
Record, published in book form in 1944 as The 
Jew In Our Day, also provoked controversial 
discussion. He has written a number of works 
on Spain and Latin America; in Latin America, 
he has been for years one of the most popular 
of North American writers. His latest work, 
Island in the Atlantic, published last year by 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, is a novel which traces 
the crosscurrents of New York life during the 
fifty years between the Civil War and World 
War I. Mr. Frank founded with James Oppen- 
heim the short-lived but influential magazine, 
The Seven Arts. He was educated at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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In 1878, when the twenty-six-year-old 
graduate of Columbia Law School won two 
first prizes for his contributions to interna 
tional law, President Barnard had given the 
award with a citation: “Your successful 
labors afford ground for the just expectation 
that you may find your place among the dis- 
tinguished publicists of the age and coun- 
try.” 

The young man seemed to have found 
it. Master of nine languages, learned in 
history and jurisprudence, he stood firm on 
the first rung of the ladder of academic ease. 
His lectureship had just been renewed, with 
a full professorship on the horizon; the so- 
cial struggle that was moving so many gen- 
erous men in America and Europe seemed 
not to have touched him; now, he gave up 
his position (the story that Columbia turned 
him out for his new radicalism is unfound- 
ed). Within a year he had espoused Henry 
George’s Single Tax, supported him for 
mayor in the 1886 campaign, and rejected 
the Single Tax doctrine as superficial. He 
joined the Knights of Labor; studied Mor- 
gan, Marx, and Engels; and in less than five 
years was the virtual leader of the one 
organized Marxist group in the country, 
the heretofore German-dominated Socialist 


Labor Party. 


"Re De Leon was born on the Dutch 
island of Curagao in 1852, but his family 
was Venezuelan and Catholic, and his birth 
on Dutch soil was due to the temporary so- 
journ of the expectant mother at a safe dis- 
tance from the mainland where his father, 
a physician of aristocratic creole culture, 
was involved in the current revolution. 

It has been considered that De Leon was 
of Jewish extraction; he appears in the Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia. Samuel Gom- 
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pers, who heartily hated him for good cause, 
is reported to have said that De Leon 
“boasted of his descent from Ponce De 
Leon,” and that he had both Jewish and 
Negro blood. De Leon, who cannot possibly 
be suspected of motives for hiding his origins, 
seems to have had no awareness of a Jewish 
strain. In a letter to his biographer, Olive 
M. Johnson, he refers to himself ironically 
as “a respectable Venezuelan Catholic.” This 
may be added: The name De Leon, in 
Spain, is not unknown among marranos. 
Luis de Leon, the great 16th-century mystic 
and poet, author of Los Nombres de Cristo, 
who spent ten years in an Inquisition cell for 
having translated a book of the Old Testa- 
ment into Castilian, is believed to have 
sprung from converted Jews. But no old 
Spanish family can prove—or usually cares 
to prove—its exemption from Semitic blood, 
Arabic or Jewish. As to the Negro blood in 
De Leon’s veins, if it was there he shared it 
with many distinguished Venezuelans— 
among them Simon Bolivar. 

As a boy, De Leon was sickly and unable 
to thrive in the tropics; his affluent parents 
therefore sent him to Germany to school; 
and from an academy in the Harz moun- 
tains Daniel proceeded to the University of 
Leyden. His Venezuelan origin did not 
tempt him to return. Without help from his 
family, he sailed from Europe to New York, 
and in 1872 entered the Columbia Law 
School. He supported himself by teaching 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics at Thomas 
Harrington’s school in Westchester; for a 
time by editing a Spanish language paper 
devoted to the cause of Cuban indepen- 
dence. In six years he had his law degree; 
he practiced in Texas where his Spanish 
helped him; but scholarship drew him back, 
and in 1883 came the prize essays and the 
prize lectureship. 


Ww" three years later, the thirty-four- 
year-old De Leon catapulted himself 
out of the academic security he had so 
slowly won, he was a bearded, already gray- 
ing man, slight-bodied, “sicklied o’er by the 
pale cast of thought,” whose monumental 


head and fine-hewn features seemed to pres- 
age the logic of his doctrine and his ethic. 
The Socialist Labor party, not ten years old, 
was already threatened with chaos. Among 
its pedantic German founders, who followed 
the latest London ukase of Papa Engels as 
slavishly as their brothers in Prussia obeyed 
Bismarck, there had filtered in a motley 
mess of dissenters: woolly-brained Green- 
backers and Populists; romantic Anarchists; 
hierophants both sentimental and ferocious 
of the chapels of Bakunin, Johann Most, 
Spies, and Parsons; pedestrian craft-union 
ists from the decadent Knights of Labor who 
were to follow the conservative Sam Gomp 
ers into the new American Federation of 
Labor. De Leon precipitated this ferment; 
expelled what he could not crystallize, and 
made the Party the organ of his rigorous 
will. 

His branch of the Knights of Labor (Dis 
trict Assembly No. 49) became in 1895 the 
Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance, which 
in another ten years he was to re-create into 
the Industrial Workers of the World, the 
IWW. The “compromised and duped,” who 
believed that the one business of the trade 
union was better wages and shorter hours 
for its members, were already out of the 
party. Now he made war on the “opportun 
ist dupers”—Hillquit and Berger and even 
Debs—who fondly trusted that victory in a 
Milwaukee mayoralty election or in a Chi 
cago strike brought the Revolution closer. 

Not that politics must be abandoned. 
After the inaugural convention of the IWW 
in Minneapolis in 1905, De Leon explained 
to this vanguard of conscious American 
workers: 

Without the political organization, the Labor 
or Socialist movement could not attain the hour 
of its triumph; and without the economic 
organization the day of its triumph would be 
the day of its defeat. Without the economic 
organization, the movement would attract and 
breed the pure and simple politician who would 
debauch and sell out the working class; and 
without the political organization, it would at 


tract and breed the agent provocateur who 
would assassinate the movement. 


But the IWW'’s were seduced by the 
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romantic “direct action” doctrine of the 
Syndicalists and Anarchists: they preferred 
Sorel’s myth of the spontaneous General 
Strike to De Leon’s sober Industrial Union— 
and De Leon disowned his wayward chil- 
dren. His SLP, already narrowed and puri- 
fied, became remote from the craft unions 
that listened to Gompers, remote from the 
new Socialist party that looked for immedi- 
ate political results and, under cover of the 
revivalism of Debs, the opportunism of 
Jerger and Hillquit, avoided the problems 
of industrial integration; and now equally 
remote from the direct-action partisans who 
conceived the revolution as an emotional 
gesture without preparatory organizational 
method. 

De Leon tried to heal the breach. The 
Amsterdam Congress of 1904 had called for 
the fusion of all socialist parties within each 
country. In 1908, in an address on “Unity,” 
remarkable for its abstract logic and dis- 
regard of human nature, De Leon moved 
his party to hold out the fraternal hand to 
the rival Socialist party which had split 
from it eight years before. Without con- 
sultation of its members, the SP rejected 
the merger, which was not surprising since 
for years De Leon had been excoriating 
both the brains and the morals of its leaders 
and now proposed as the premise of “unity” 
his own brand of Marxist doctrine. 


N EprrorIALs of the party press, in count- 
less lectures and speeches throughout the 
land, the passionately firm little leader kept 
on enunciating that doctrine, applying it to 
current events and employing it as a meas- 
ure of the mistakes and corruptions of his 
opponents. The essence of his doctrine may 
be found in five of his addresses, published 
as pamphlets. 

“Reform or Revolution,” delivered in Bos- 
ton in 1896, analyzed the flaw, as he saw it, 
of gradualism and permeationism (Fabian- 
ism in England); the error of programs of 
municipal or national ownership of basic 
industries that reckoned without the con- 
scious revolutionary power of industrial 
unions, not only to take over the state and 





abolish it, but to defend the workers after 
each partial victory from being gradually in- 
fused by bourgeois values. “What Means 
This Strike,” a brave discourse in New Bed- 
ford’s City Hall before the striking textile 
workers in 1898, revealed the futility of 
their demands for higher wages and better 
hours, within the capitalist system. “Two 
Pages from Roman History’’—two lectures 
delivered in 1902, which impressed Lenin 
when he first read them in 1916 and 
which L. G. Raisky of Leningrad University 
warmly recommends in his recent Daniel De 
Leon and the Struggle against Opportun- 
ism in the American Labor Movement—by 
analogy with the corruption of Rome's 
plebeian leaders who, empowered by the 
plebs, were wooed and won by the pa- 
tricians, prophesied the capitalist assimila- 
tion of gradualist socialists into the present 
system, until finally (like the Sir Walter 
Citrines and Ernest Bevins of today) they 
become the actual pillars of imperialism. In 
1904 “The Burning Question of Trade 
Unionism” at last gave definite form to De 
Leon's doctrine, which Lenin tried to ma- 
terialize with his slogan “All Power to the 
Soviets.” The 1905 address before the 
IWW, from which I have already quoted, 
amplified the theme. The subsequent writ- 
ings, for the most part editorials, were 
polemics on current affairs. For example, in 
1909 De Leon analyzed with deadly pre- 
cision the Jeffersonianism of the Populist 
Tom Watson; in 1911, week after week, he 
“kept score” on the behavior of Victor 
Berger, the first Socialist in Congress, 
recording one “hit” and innumerable 
“misses.” 

When De Leon died, in April 1914, his 
SLP was a solitary voice unheeded in a 
wilderness of conservative trade unions, 
opportunist socialists, and absolutist An- 
archists and IWW’s. In the thirty years 
that have followed, no fresh thought, no 
fresh emotion appears to have emerged 
from his disciples, who courageously if 
vituperatively carry on what became first an 
“Academy of De Leonism” and is today at 
best a mausoleum where the sacred dry 
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bones are piously conserved. De Leon in- 
herited the Marxist tradition of wordy 
abuse, as did Lenin and Trotsky and indeed 
the whole contemporary Communist press 
in and out of Russia. Here, at least, De 
Leon’s disciples mark an improvement on 
the Master. To De Leon’s mild forms of 
objurgation: “duper,” “opportunist,” “labor 
fakir,” his followers have added “hired but- 
ler,” “foul-mouthed  guttersnipe,” “infa- 
mous,” “unspeakable.” 


HE desiccation of De Leon's party, since 

his voice fell on the eve of the Deep 
War that is still with us, is not accidental. 
When we scrutinize his premises, we shall 
understand it. And the strict logic, the 
integrity of De Leon’s mind, make him a 
perfect “case” through which to study the 
debacle of nearly two centuries of revolu- 
tionary thinking. The more completely 
visible failure of his movement is due to the 
more rigorous exclusivism of his thought; 
this does not mean that the disease has been 
less fundamental in those other groups, with 
wider rhetorics and shallower standards of 
action, whose predecessors broke with De 
Leon a half-century ago. 

But before we focus the light of our own 
tragic years on De Leon’s doctrine, central 
between Marx and Lenin, and draw a lesson 
from what we find, let us pay tribute to the 
man. This scholarly aristocrat from the land 
of Bolivar was the spiritual and intellectual 
peer of Marx, Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg and 
Trotsky. If our civilization survives to re- 
sume, on firmer foundations, the building of 
the City of Men which is the City of Man, 
all these nineteenth-century leaders, whose 
knowledge we must reject as insufficiently 
organic, will be revered as saints and martyrs. 

As we analyze the now visibly faulty 
premises of his Marxist teachings, let us 
take with us Daniel De Leon, the man, who 
lived for nearly thirty years in our own New 
York: frequently not drawing his weekly 
wage of $15 or $20 as editor of The Weekly 
People or The Daily People because the 
treasury could not afford it; refusing pay for 
his innumerable lectures; refusing to con- 


tribute to the capitalist press; declining in- 
vitations to Europe because he did not wish 
to drain the comrades’ thin resources: in his 
tenement on Avenue A sharing in utter faith 
the poverty of the people. And let us not 
forget that this quality of love is needed, 
today more than ever. 


II 


N “Reform or Revolution” there is an in- 
| teresting passage on the role of morality 
in history. All men, De Leon writes, once 
ate their enemies; only when they learned 
the greater profit to be won from them as 
slaves, did cannibalism become “immoral.” 
When a far later progress in the means of 
production made it more gainful for the 
master class to have a constant supply of 
free laborers whom they could bid down to 
subsistence wages on the open market, chat- 
tel slavery became “immoral.” De Leon con- 
cludes: 


Guided by the light of this and many similar 
lessons of history, Socialism builds upon the 
principle that the “moral sentiment,” as illus 
trated by the fate of the slave, is not the cause, 
but a powerful aid to revolutions. The moral 
sentiment is to a movement as important as 
the sails are to a ship. Nevertheless, important 
though sails are, unless a ship is well laden, un 
less she is soundly, properly, and scientifically 
constructed, the more sails you pile on and 
spread out, the surer she is to capsize. So with 
the organizations that are to carry out a revolu 
tion. Unless your Socialist organizations are as 
sound as a bell; unless they are as intolerant as 
science; unless they will plant themselves 
squarely on the principle that two and two 
make four, and under no circumstances allow 
that they make five, the more feeling you put 
into them, the surer they are to capsize and go 
down. On the contrary, load your revolutionary 
ship with the proper lading of science; hold 
her strictly to the lode-star; try no monkey- 
shines and no dillyings and dallyings with any- 
thing that is not strictly scientific, or with any 
man who does not stand on our uncomprom- 
isingly scientific platform, do that, and then 
unfurl freely the sails of morality; then the 
more your sails, the better off your ship; but 
not unless you do that, will you be safe, or 
can you prevail. 

Socialism knows that revolutionary upheav- 
als and transformations proceed from the rock- 
bed of material needs. With a full appreciation 
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of and veneration for moral impulses that are 
balanced with scientific knowledge, it eschews, 
looks with just suspicion upon and gives a 
wide berth to balloon morality, or be it those 
malarial fevers that reformers love to dignify 
with the name of “moral feelings.” 


We are not here concerned with the rea- 
sons why this Marxist materialist version of 
history is poor science; why, for example, it 
fails to account for the distinction of man 
from other animals whose “profit” never felt 
the need of inventing moral values; our in- 
terest is in the mind of the Marxist and its 
historical results. 

The Marxist psychology is obviously ex- 
trovert: the primacy of conscience is denied, 
civilization is regarded as the structural 
product of autonomous, external forces, each 
stage of which determines “values” for the 
profit of the dominant class. Yet this mind 
assumes that when at last the majority pro- 
letarian class becomes the One Class and 
abolishes all classes, its values will be good, 
and there will be neither exploiting nor ex- 
ploited. This is to say that all evil has issued 
from the economic classes; and the tacit 
premise of this is that man is naturally good, 
that his evils are features of his transitional 
stages toward a society without economic 
classes. How the sins of class society got 
started at all, since pristine man was good, 
and since the myth of Adam's fall is re- 
jected, is not explained. This apocalyptic 
view must therefore not be equated with the 
far more logical “last days” of the religious 
Apocalyptics, for whom only those men 
were “saved” who had achieved some kind 
of inward conversion. It is the inwardness 
and need of conversion that the Marxists dis- 
carded: their “lived happily ever after’ is 
much closer to the fairy tale in which the 
hero, predestinedly good, has but to move 
unscathed through a series of hazards—at- 
tacks by the Dragon,traps of the Bad Fairy— 
before he reaches his bride. 

Marxist socialism, calling itself scientific, 
is romantic. Imbedded in it are two fan- 
tasies which the nineteenth century blindly 
accepted as Law: first, the Darwinian as- 
sumption that evolution and, by analogy, 


history proceed through some kind of 
“natural selection” which, although it is the 
play of purely material forces, moves in- 
eluctably toward human Good; and second, 
the Rousseauist assumption that natural 
man is simply good and that he need but 
obey impulse and reason to forge a contrac- 
tual order in which his goodness will flower. 

The psychologies of all the great religions, 
even in their primitive forms, were better 
science in their understanding of the com- 
plexities within the ego: the contradictory 
hungers for enslavement and for freedom, 
the contradictory drives of adjustment for 
material survival and of transcendence, the 
co-existence of love and destructiveness. 
From this datum, in various ways they cre- 
ated methods of achieving the health of 
unity through rigorous work upon the ele- 
mental human subject. By contrast, the 
psychology of the prevalent liberal and revo- 
lutionary schools has been not only romantic 
but sentimental. The classic God demanded 
methodical self-search, radical transfigura- 
tion of even the “twice-born” Brahmin, of 
even the Chosen People. The sacramen- 
talism of Pauline Christianity was already a 
softening. But the “guarantee” of human 
freedom by evolutionary nature, by “dialec- 
tical history,” by the “Life Force” midwifed 
by revolution, or by the rational moralism of 
the liberals, is sheer nonsense. All these 
various idolatries of science have brought 
spiritual and intellectual disaster. 


Kn” Marx was not a logically consistent 
thinker.* In some of his pages the 
organic view of man is implied: history be- 
comes a “physiology” of human values, as 
in the Prophets; the dynamics of economic 
forces, like the interplay of the organs in the 
body, conforms to a_ personality-pattern 
which transcends them and gives their 
functions ultimate meaning. Such an essen- 
tially religious view of man might have in- 
spired psychological search in the socialist 
doctors. But the more obvious pages of 
Marx are all too implicitly based on the 


*I have tried to analyze some of his contradic- 
tions in my Chart for Rough Water. 
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naive assumptions of Rousseau and of the 
eighteenth-century materialists: he was a 
Darwinian before Darwin. And it was on 
these pages that Engels and the Marxists 
built. Their doctrine can be summarized in 
an astounding syllogism: Being naturally 
good, man is bound to be free; with advan- 
cing science and industrial production, col- 
lectivism is bound to come; _ therefore 
collectivism is bound to make men free. 

Marx and Engels had another conviction, 
based on the trends of early industrialism: 
the proletarian class, always living at a sub- 
sistence level, would grow, absorbing the 
small capitalist, the small farmer, the petty 
bourgeois, until it became the overwhelming 
majority of the population. Believing this, 
Marx did not concern himself greatly with 
the technique of revolutionary action; he 
was satished with a few allusions to the 
temporary dictatorship of the workers, until 
the state withered away, and to the need of 
liquidating the bourgeois-bureaucrat func- 
tionaries. 

De Leon accepted this picture of an over- 
whelmingly preponderant proletariat. But, 
perhaps unconsciously, he must have sensed 
that it was false: the middlemen, tech- 
nicians, teachers, prostitute writers and en- 
tertainers, officeholders, luxury purveyors, 
servants to the rich, small exploiters of the 
poor, were proliferating at a greater rate 
than the workers, and their loyalty was with 
the capitalists! Perhaps, even, he was 
troubled by the qualitative change in the 
power of military force brought about by 
the quantitative increase in the power of 
modern weapons. In Marx’s day, a people 
could still rise against or despite its army, 
muskets could be procured and concealed; 
but you can’t hide a bomber in a barn, a 
tank in a cellar. This may help to explain 
De Leon’s more rigorous interest in a specific 
revolutionary organ, the industrial union: 
the conscious, ruthless, pure and compact 
implement not only of political action but 
of socialist reconstruction. 

In peasant Czarist Russia, spottily indus- 
trialized, there could be no doubt: the huge 
proletarian majority assumed by Marx did 


not exist; and Lenin’s Bolshevik-led Soviet 
minority, paralleling De Leon’s industrial 
unions, was devised to replace it. But Lenin, 
no less than De Leon, accepted the extro- 
vert Marxist psychology. Where De Leon 
counted on the sufficiency of theoretic 
knowledge for the “naturally good” men of 
his union, Lenin, aware of the cultural back- 
wardness of the Russians, looked to the com- 
ing revolution in maturer lands to teach and 
save his Soviets. De Leon’s unions never 
came to be; his doctrinaire psychology bar- 
red his touch with the American masses, 
wherefore he could not move them. But 
Lenin's Soviets also have never come to be. 
The inertia of man and of the specific Rus- 
sian conditions before and after 1917 rapid- 
ly, inevitably, prevailed over the theoretic 
Soviet power, turning it into party-power; 
and the control shifted from an old Okhrana, 
“autocracy tempered by inefficiency,” into 
an infinitely better implemented GPU. 

There may be specific causes in America— 
our still expanding capitalism, our Anglo 
Saxon fondness for compromise, our allergy 
for conceptual ideas—to explain the fate of 
De Leon. There may be specific causes in 
Russia—its political immaturity, its lack of 
a libertarian tradition, its sense of inferiority 
culturally as against Europe, industrially as 
against America, above all the hysterical 
war-psychology sustained since 1917 until 
this very hour by the surrounding nations— 
to explain the corruption of Lenin's “All 
Power to the Soviets” into Stalin’s police 
state. But beneath these individual national 
idiosyncracies, there are laws to illumine the 
failure and the plight of man in the world’s 
two most powerful nations; laws that we 
must understand if our present defeat is 
not to darken into a stratified barbarism not 
“tempered’—alas!—by the “inefficiency” of 
pre-radio, pre-bomb days. 


Ill 


HE modern struggle for human freedom, 
Tinich may be called Democratism, has 
followed two courses: the authoritarian and 
the libertarian. Authoritarian democratism 


has been stamped by the basic attitudes of 
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the orthodox Catholic churches; truth, ac- 
cording to them and to it, is a strict doctrine 
in the possession of a priesthood, which im- 
parts it to the people. Marx, De Leon, 
Lenin, Trotsky, were all authoritarian 
democrats. They possessed “the economic 
science” which was the truth and the law; 
they founded orthodox churches for its 
propagation; dissenters were heretics to be 
destroyed like the Arians, the Pelasgians, the 
Cathars of earlier churchly days. Thus, we 
find Marx reserving his most violent vitu- 
perations for compromisers like Lassalle, 
Lenin his sharpest shafts for revisionists like 
De Man and Kautsky, De Leon his most 
ardent angers for the Hillquits and Bergers. 
(When his beloved son doubted the labor 
value theory of Marx and joined the So 
cialist party, De Leon disowned him.) 
From the authoritarian-democratic prem- 
ise, something related to orthodox commun- 
ism must always issue. If politics is the 
technique of economic forces, if culture is 
primarily conditioned by these same eco- 
nomic forces, and if these economic forces 
are the laws and the basic truth of man; 
then clearly there must be a body of experts 
to possess the truth and to apply it; a party- 
priesthood which alone has the science to 
rule not only politics but that related secon- 
dary realm, the people’s culture. Within the 
party-priesthood councils, as within the con- 
clave of a church, there may be argument 
and dispute; but in the fields of action the 
priesthood’s Word must be One; and the 
idea of two opposing public parties is as 
absurd as the idea of two opposing truths. 
An authoritarian-democratic system must 
be very sure that the core of its doctrine 
includes a vision, deep and dynamic, of 
man’s real nature. Even so, it will be subject 
to the corruptions of power, to the sin of 
self-righteousness. But as we have seen, the 
romantic psychology of the Marxists, their 
sentimental view of evolution and history, 
presuppose a man without depth, a man that 
never was! and they are so sure of “him” 
that even today, when man has dramatically 
revealed the dread profundities of his na- 
ture, they dismiss as mystical all hint of 


methods for man’s self-discovery, mastery 
and transfiguration. The debacles of author- 
itarian democratism were therefore to be 
expected. How were the members of De 
Leon’s union to be safeguarded against 
their own fears, lusts, self-indulgences, self- 
ignorances? how assured against choosing 
leaders who expressed the weaknesses of 
their egoism, not the undeveloped strength 
of their potential wholeness? They were to 
keep their doctrine (De Leon’s doctrine) 
pure; they were to cast out all misleaders 
(De Leon would have made no distinction 
in his attacks on a Hillman and a Lewis). 
The rest would follow, as the night the day. 
And how were Lenin’s Soviets to guard 
against the gross liabilities of the Russian 
people? Suppress class foes and dissenters; 
industrialize (“socialism is electrification” ); 
obey the Bolshevik priests (“truthfulness is 
a bourgeois virtue”); and further the world 
revolution! No hint that even before classes, 
there were men in communes, tribes, fam- 
ilies; that the evils and conflicts which the 
socialists oppose in a class world were in the 
hearts of these men, and will be ready to 
issue forth again, if the class world is de- 
stroyed, in other equivalent forms. In its 
dogmatism, in its infinitely shallower psy- 
chology, in its leaning on automatic progress 
and exterior organization, authoritarian so- 
cialism is a caricature of the churches it 
despises, and whose basic attitude toward 
dogma it has borrowed. 


HE other course of democratism, the 
Jy earl runs more familiarly in the 
Protestant countries. (Certain countries are 
mixed. France, for instance, although Catho- 
lic in faith, has been predominantly non- 
Catholic in its ethos since the seventeenth 
century: Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal, the 
Jansenists, were Catholic-authoritarian only 
in name. On the other hand, the mixed 
ethos of Germany has long tended toward 
authoritarianism; the effect of Catholicism 
in Austria, Bavaria and the Rhineland, and 
of the secular authoritarianism of Prussia, 
is to be noted in Hegel, in Marx, in both 
the German Social Democrats and Com- 
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munists, as well as in Hitler.) Skeptical of 
absolutes, it understands truth to be a shift- 
ing balance of free forces: not so much the 
end as the substance of trial and compromise 
among free men. The right to disagree, even 
to err, it regards, not as the privilege of ex- 
perts before they “reach the truth,” but as 
part of the experience of truth itself. Parlia- 
mentarism, nct one-party priesthood. The 
libertarian socialists have been largely non- 
Marxist, like the Fabians and the majority 
of the British Labour party; or they have 
been neo-Kantian revisionists like Bernstein, 
pragmatic relativists like Sidney Hook. Soft, 
they almost merge with the mildest liberals; 
hard, they are indistinguishable from the 
Anarchists. They rely on ethics, on informa- 
tion and exhortation, and discount the class 
struggle. 

If we examine the premises of these vari- 
ous libertarian-Protestant-ethical schools, we 
find that they implicitly share the two ro- 
mantic-sentimental assumptions of the 
authoritarians! They also build on the 
“somehow-good-ness” of natural selection in 
evolution and history, and on the basic 
simple goodness and empirical rationality of 
man. The result has been impotence. They 
have degenerated into no police state; but 
by default they have permitted police states 
to become established. Germany’s liberal 
Social Democrats, Britain’s labor unions, the 
Socialists of France, craven before the ap- 
peasement of Hitler, the invasion of Spain, 
were guilty of the war; more guilty than 
Russia, which, throughout the period of 
Litvinov, strove desperately to unite the 
democracies against the advancing foe. 

Of the libertarians, even more than of the 
authoritarians, it must be said that, losing 
touch with the complex real Good in man— 
the knowledge they threw out with the 
religions, and working only from their false 
notion of man’s simple rational “goodness,” 
they have lost contact with the people.* 

The fascists, meanwhile, were at least in 


*There are signs of improvement, still rudi- 
mentary but encouraging, such as the most recent 
political writings of Dwight Macdonald: notably 
his “The Root is Man.” 


touch with the real evil in man; their psy- 
chology at least knew what is still a secret 
to liberals and radicals alike; modern man’s 
love of war; therefore, they won the first en- 
gagements—and it remains to be seen 
whether, with more intelligent leadership 
than Hitler's, they are to win the final vic- 
tory. The authoritarian socialists have 
known Man as shallowly as the libertarians; 
but they shared with the fascists a greater 
understanding of men in the mass; of men 
fearing freedom, hungering for authority 
and yearning to be enslaved by a slogan 
and a leader. 


IV 


F THIS analysis is sound, the conclusion is 
] clear—and is a mere beginning. The prac- 
tical problem of human freedom is infinitely 
deeper and more complex than was dreamed 
by the philosophies of the romantics: Marx- 
ist or libertarian. The collectivism which 
Marx and De Leon predicted as a result of 
machine production moves irresistibly for- 
ward. In Russia, it appears to be almost 
complete; dangerously complete, since it 
threatens to submerge the private enterprise 
in arts, crafts, religion, education, which an 
integral socialist society must defend as its 
very soul. In Europe, the nationalization of 
large industries proceeds, although in the in 
ferior “state” form which both De Leon and 
Lenin rejected—rightly, since it merely 
shifts the workers, perhaps pampered when 
times are good, into “wage-slaves” under a 
state bureaucracy. In America, the ineluc-’ 
table process takes the form of an irrespon- 
sible and dishonest capital-monopoly, 
churched by a priesthood of businessmen, 
whose strangling of our culture may be as 
lethal as what is happening in Russia. Col- 
lectivism is here!—and the course to human 
freedom, goal of all the socialists, is as re- 
mote as ever. 

To understand the false psychology, the 
false history, of a century and a half of 
socialist thinking, is to face what must be 
the premise of the new beginning: integral 
socialism. Marx, De Leon must not be re- 
jected; they must be deepened. Marx was 
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right in his prophetic view of history as the 
struggle for human freedom, and in his in- 
tegration of the values of knowledge and 
love with the material forces of men’s lives. 
De Leon was right in his view that the ma- 
jor implement of social re-creation must be 
unions of the men who do the work, al- 
though his view of work must be both 
broadened and deepened by new insights 
from the arts and education. A truer psy- 
chology would have taught these two lead- 
ers that the history of class-conflict is effect, 
not cause, of the basic ambivalent divisions 
within man: divisions which are at the 
source of all consciousness and civilization, 
of both war and the longing for peace, of 
both exploitation and the need of creative 
collaboration. 

The problem is for men to discover experi- 
entially within the self, and to activate, their 
will to freedom and collaboration; not on the 
shallow level of “belief” and moral precept, 
which produce action only in amalgams of 
untouched egoisms, but at a depth where 
the egoisms can be transfigured. Neither 
authoritarian doctrine, humanitarian law, 
nor libertarian ethic provides contact with 
the locus where this work must be done; a 
work more revolutionary, perhaps, than any 
since man first learned to synchronize his 


hand and brain. 


With the new dimension of awareness 
comes transformation. Not a single present 
“front” must be abandoned: not the struggle 
for international unity and world-federation; 
not the political struggle; not the far more 
important struggles for deeper consciousness 
in the labor unions, in the schools, in the 
arts. The activities of them all must be 
transhgured. 

It is hard to recommend what seems to be 
a method at once so subtle and so deep, in 
this hour when the threat of melodramatic 
world-disaster drives even the best of men to 
simplistic panaceas. But this is the sole real- 
ism, the sole heroism that will not be futile. 
Any course less radical must mean the con- 
tinued pouring of our best energies to feed 
the flames of death: the swiftening of the in- 
evitable course that leads from both the 
common democratisms (authoritarian and 
libertarian) to fascism—under whatever 
name. 

Slowly, humbly, devotedly, we must work 
to achieve a methodology for knowing what 
man is: and for practicing it, variously, in 
our work-a-day world—so long as this world 
is left to us. If our world founders, at least 
we shall not have betrayed it. If by grace of 
God (despite our public sins) our world 
survives, we shall have the chance to re- 
create it. 
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whether, with more intelligent leadership 
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tory. The authoritarian socialists have 
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right in his prophetic view of history as the 
struggle for human freedom, and in his in- 
tegration of the values of knowledge and 
love with the material forces of men’s lives. 
De Leon was right in his view that the ma- 
jor implement of social re-creation must be 
unions of the men who do the work, al- 
though his view of work must be both 
broadened and deepened by new insights 
from the arts and education. A truer psy- 
chology would have taught these two lead- 
ers that the history of class-conflict is effect, 
not cause, of the basic ambivalent divisions 
within man: divisions which are at the 
source of all consciousness and civilization, 
of both war and the longing for peace, of 
both exploitation and the need of creative 
collaboration. 

The problem is for men to discover experi- 
entially within the self, and to activate, their 
will to freedom and collaboration; not on the 
shallow level of “belief” and moral precept, 
which produce action only in amalgams of 
untouched egoisms, but at a depth where 
the egoisms can be transfigured. Neither 
authoritarian doctrine, humanitarian law, 
nor libertarian ethic provides contact with 
the locus where this work must be done; a 
work more revolutionary, perhaps, than any 
since man first learned to synchronize his 


hand and brain. 


With the new dimension of awareness 
comes transformation. Not a single present 
“front” must be abandoned: not the struggle 
for international unity and world-federation; 
not the political struggle; not the far more 
important struggles for deeper consciousness 
in the labor unions, in the schools, in the 
arts. The activities of them all must be 
transhgured. 

It is hard to recommend what seems to be 
a method at once so subtle and so deep, in 
this hour when the threat of melodramatic 
world-disaster drives even the best of men to 
simplistic panaceas. But this is the sole real- 
ism, the sole heroism that will not be futile. 
Any course less radical must mean the con- 
tinued pouring of our best energies to feed 
the flames of death: the swiftening of the in- 
evitable course that leads from both the 
common democratisms (authoritarian and 
libertarian) to fascism—under whatever 
name. 

Slowly, humbly, devotedly, we must work 
to achieve a methodology for knowing what 
man is: and for practicing it, variously, in 
our work-a-day world—so long as this world 
is left to us. If our world founders, at least 
we shall not have betrayed it. If by grace of 
God (despite our public sins) our world 
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PALESTINE’S ECONOMY, POSTWAR 


The Country's Productivity and World Markets 
GERDA LUFT 


ITH the end of the wartime 

boom, the perennial problems of 

the Jewish economy in Palestine 
return to the center of the stage. While the 
first dislocation of war hit Palestine among 
other countries, the market offered by the 
British army and the shutting off of outside 
competition made possible an expansion of 
her agricultural and industrial production 
and plants—and obscured the unsolved eco- 
nomic problems of the Jewish settlement. 

The two chief problems have been these: 
Palestine has had to assure means of making 
a living to an ever-increasing Jewish popu- 
lation, and it has had to keep its standard of 
living at a European level. This had to be 
done in competition with cheap Arab labor 
and cheap imports. To maintain a European 
standard of living, the Jews have also had to 
establish social services which, in a progres- 
sive community, are generally supported by 
state aid. 

One could write the economic history of 
the last few decades in Palestine around the 
numerous social and economic experiments 
that have been launched to solve these two 
problems. The cooperative and collective set- 
tlements, for instance, were established not 
only for ideological reasons, as is often as- 
sumed, but also as a mechanism for assuring 
economic and social progress and a rising 
standard of living under the specific condi- 
tions of Jewish colonization. The individual 
settler could not survive or raise the capital 
needed for the amelioration of the soil, es- 
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pecially in the early stages of occupation, ex- 
cept as part of a united group. Once estab- 
lished, the two main forms of settlement— 
the collective, or kvutza, and the cooperative, 
the moshav—were adapted to ever-changing 
conditions. 


The Food Market 


PaLEsTINE before the war, while mainly an 
agricultural country, nevertheless imported 
41 per cent of its foodstuffs. Arab agricul- 
ture could not support a growing urban 
population. Jewish agriculture, although car 
ried on by more modern methods, did not 
produce enough for the internal market, and 
concentrated mainly on vegetables, eggs, 
milk, and fruit. During the war, the closing 
of the Mediterranean, the lack of shipping 
space, and the shortage of goods all over the 
world made it imperative that Palestine pro- 
duce as much of its own food as possible. 
While the most important crop—citrus fruit 
—was hit by an acute crisis that could be 
weathered only with the aid of government 
loans, “mixed farming’—that is, everything 
in agriculture except citriculture—enjoyed a 
boom.* 

Some figures may serve as illustration: Ac- 
cording to the reports of Tnuva, the coop- 
erative marketing society of the Histadrut 
(Labor Federation), which handles the prod- 
uce of the’ workers’ settlements and of some 
other producers, and claims to control 80 to 
85 per cent of Jewish agricultural produce, 
production of milk rose from 35,000,000 
liters in 1939 to 68,500,000 liters in 1945; 


* By 1944, imports of foodstuffs had decreased to 
30 per cent of requirements, and the population of 
the country had meanwhile increased from 1,460,- 
000 to 1,713,000. However, increased production 
did not fully make up for the drop in imports, 
since some shortages were not overcome. 
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of eggs, from 59,000,000 liters to 83,000,000 
liters; of vegetables, from 18,000 tons to 
40,000 tons; of fruit (excluding citrus) from 
5,425 tons to 11,150 tons. In the Arab sec- 
tor of the economy, production of milk rose 
from an average of 60,000,000 liters in the 
years 1935-1939 to 75,000,000 liters in 1944- 
45; of vegetables, from 75,000 tons to 189,- 
ooo tons; of fruit, from 65,000 tons to 73,000 
tons; of wheat, from 100,000 to 450,000 tons. 
The monetary value of agricultural produce 
of the Jewish sector of the economy, stated 
on the basis of pre-war prices, rose from 
1,100,000 Palestine pounds in 1939 to 2,310,- 
ooo Palestine pounds in 1945 Cone Palestine 
pound equals four dollars). 

During the last few decades the govern- 
ment has made a steady effort to improve 
farming methods among the fellahin, intro- 
ducing new seeds, crops, and livestock. But 
the feudal structure of land ownership and 
the general backwardness of the Arab rural 
population prevented any rapid progress, and 
no fundamental changes took place in village 
life. The war did provide an opportunity for 
improving living conditions in the villages. 
Government subsidies, an enlarged market 
for vegetables, eggs, milk, and fruit, and 
soaring grain prices enabled the fellah, whose 
indebtedness has been proverbial for ages, 
to pay back much of his debt to the money- 
lender and the landlord. The fellah ate bet- 
ter and breathed more freely. 

However, the social and technological 
structure of Arab farming remained the same. 
Some tractors were introduced as a result of 
the lend-lease agreement, and today one can 
see an Arab farmer driving a tractor while 
his neighbor still has a camel pulling a 
wooden plough. But the main effect of the 
war among the Arabs was the accumulation 
of capital, which may eventually lead to the 
introduction of modern machinery and the 
development of an Arab industry. Progress 
in both these directions has so far been slow. 


Industry in the Collectives 
In yEwtsH farming—citriculture always ex- 
cepted—the war boom strengthened trends 
already discernible before 1940. The rapid 


expansion of production by Jewish farmers 
was made possible by the earlier emphasis on 
irrigation, mechanization, and experimenta 
tion with new crops. Jewish mixed farming 
had succeeded because it supported experi 
ment on a large scale and relied on modern 
scientific methods. Thus, when the war pro- 
vided an opportunity to market bigger and 
more varied crops, the farmers were ready 
to exploit the chance. They greatly ex- 
panded production of eggs, milk, vegetables, 
and fruit, and they introduced potato-grow- 
ing on a large scale. Some settlements built 
cold-storage houses to reduce waste and make 
themselves less dependent on market fluctu- 
ations. Today, however, although there is 
still a shortage of foodstuffs all over the 
world, revived imports are beginning to chal- 
lenge the position of the Palestinian farmer 
in the domestic market. 

During the war years, agriculture in the 
settlements was combined on a greater scale 
with other economic pursuits. Villages were 
established along the coast that combined 
agriculture and fishing, building their own 
fishing boats and making their own nets. In 
many settlements, fish ponds were dug to 
supply the market with carp, opening up a 
new source of income for the villages and a 
new food supply for the towns. Since the 
war, efforts have been made to raise trout in 
this way, eggs being imported from Canada 
by air. 

For many years some settlements tried to 
combine manufacturing with farming. From 
the very beginning the settlements undertook 
to make all their repairs without outside help, 
and had set up workshops to make the settle- 
ments’ clothing and shoes. Later, they estab- 
lished their own repair shops for farm imple- 
ments and made their own furniture. In 
time, these various shops began to work for 
customers outside the settlements, and finally 
the settlements began to develop industrial 
plants. 

The war helped this effort. Canning, al- 
ready begun on a small scale before the war, 
was rapidly expanded, and a good part of 
the output—jam, juices, vegetables, and con- 
centrates—was taken by the army. Wood- 
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working and mechanical work also expanded. 
Work in these factories, as in the fields, is 
assigned to members by a committee, and 
wages, while figured into the balance sheets, 
are not actually paid out to the workers, who 
get everything that they need as members 
of the collective. 

This “industrialization” of the settlements 
may have far-reaching consequences. The 
farms gain new sources of income, new jobs 
independent of seasonal fluctuations, and 
more varied training facilities and work out- 
lets for new members and children. Pales- 
tinian industry, now concentrated in Tel 
Aviv and Haifa, may spread beyond these 
towns, and the Jews in Palestine may even- 
tually succeed in doing what so many pro- 
gressive town-planners have advocated: i.e., 
distributing industrial plants over the coun- 
tryside and relieving the urban industrial 
concentrations that have proved such a mixed 
blessing in the West. Switzerland has had 
remarkable success in efforts to decentralize 
industry, and Palestine, like Switzerland, re- 
lies on electricity as power for its industry, 
thus making it easy to distribute power to 
every village. But development on these lines 
will not come “naturally”; it has to be en- 
couraged and planned. 

The workshops and factories within the 
settlements represent only a small fraction 
of Jewish industry. But the Histadrut—the 
body of organized labor of which the settle- 
ments form a part—has seized wartime oppor- 
tunities to make itself, as an organization, 
one of the leading industrialists in the coun- 
try: a number of big plants in the Haifa Bay 
area have been bought by Histadrut and are 
now operated by “Koor,” a company formed 
to manage such property. 

The first three plants were bought by Solel 
Boneh, the road-and-building section of the 
Histadrut, and it has since acquired other 
factories through “Koor,” among them the 
only cement factory in the country. Other 
branches of the Histadrut bought or built 
factories of their own, partly in order to man- 
ufacture the goods sold in their consumer 
cooperatives. Thus the Histadrut has become 
at once a body of organized labor and an 


entrepreneur of considerable influence—to 
the growing uneasiness of the manufacturers, 
who have to contend with its increased 
power. These ventures in industrial owner- 
ship are also opposed by left-wingers within 
the Histadrut, who fear that the Histadrut 
might find it difficult in times of depression 
to choose between its interests as an em- 
ployer and its functions as the representative 
of labor. 

In 1944 there were 108 industrial plants 
in the workers’ settlements. Almost all of 
these were small, and they employed, all to- 
gether, only 1287 workers. At present the 
Histadrut itself controls fifty plants with 
3712 workers, and another 1343 workers are 
employed in thirty-four producer coopera 
tives. It is estimated that 10 to 12 per cent 
of the Jewish industrial workers are now em- 
ployed in the plants thus controlled directly 
or indirectly by the Histadrut. 


New Trends in Communal Living 


War did not materially change the internal 
structure of the settlements—the moshavim 
and the kvutzot. Settlers joining one kind of 
community or the other accept the existing 
forms as a matter of course. Ways of life that 
were daring adventures and exciting experi- 
ments for the first two generations have be- 
come fixed patterns for the third, accepted 
unquestioningly, as the capitalist factory is 
accepted by the young worker in the United 
States. But development has not ceased, and 
trends are discernible today which tend to 
modify both the kvutza and the moshav, and 
which may in the long run bring the two of 
them together. 

Before the war a group was formed whose 
members tilled the soil in common, as in the 
kvutza, but kept up separate households, as 
in the moshav. Ex-servicemen—who in their 
war experience learned the value of coopera- 
tion but also acquired a great longing for pri- 
vacy—have shown a preference for this form 
of settlement, which is called moshav shitufi, 
or communal cooperative. And some of the 
settlements founded by soldiers on this basis 
have introduced another innovation which is 
sensational for Palestine: they reckon the 
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wages of every member according to the 
working days “invested.” This is contrary to 
the kvutza principle: “To each according to 
his needs, from each according to his abili- 
ties.” The moshav shitufi in this resembles 
the Russian kolkhoz, with the difference that 
overhead charges (for management, educa- 
tion, health, etc.) are shared equally, and 
that a system of mutual help plays as impor- 
tant a part as in the moshav. So the moshav 
shitufi is still far more “revolutionary” than 
the kolkhoz. 

Some soldiers’ settlements have been mod- 
eled after the so-called “middle-class settle- 
ments,” which originated among immigrants 
from Central Europe, especially Germany, 
who came to Palestine after 1930 and in- 
vested their money in farming rather than 
business. The funds of the Jewish Agency 
were at that time available only to settlers 
without funds of their own, and these newly 
established villages of the “Yeckes’—as immi- 
grants from Germany were nicknamed—had 
to fend for themselves. They were notably 
successful, nevertheless, and the Jewish 
Agency after a while set up a department to 
provide these settlements with credit and to 
find Jewish National Fund land for them. 

Today there are more than a score of these 
kfarim shitufim in Palestine. Every settler 
has his own farm which he works himself; 
he is even allowed to hire labor, which is for- 
bidden in a moshav; buying and selling are 
handled cooperatively, and other cooperative 
institutions have been developed. This varia- 
tion on the moshav form, leaving as it does 
a wide scope for individual initiative, may 
prove of special interest to immigrants from 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The kfarim shitufim 
do not belong to the Histadrut. They sell and 
buy through their own cooperative institu- 
tions, and have begun to wield some econ- 
omic and social influence. 

To the Palestinian there seems a world 
of difference between the purely collective 
kvutza and the kfar shitufi, which is some- 
times established on privately-owned land. 
In fact, however, there is a great deal of 
similarity; essentially, all the forms of settle- 
ment simply represent different approaches 


to the common problem: how to make room 
for more immigrants and yet maintain a Eu- 
ropean standard of living. The Palestinian 
habit of discussing ideological differences in 
fine detail, as well as the different styles of 
life imported by the immigrants, tend to 
highlight differences sharply, but perhaps the 
point of main significance is that a settlement 
pattern has emerged that points to a fusion 
of the two “classic” forms, the kvutza and 
the moshav.* 


Peacetime Agricultural Problems 


Tue big economic problem facing the agri- 
cultural settlements today is how mixed farm- 
ing will fare when present inflated prices 
return to a more normal level. 

Agricultural production, it is acknowl- 
edged, will have to be more highly ration- 
alized if it is to meet competition. Research, 
more and better farm equipment, new crops, 
greater productivity—these questions are dis- 
cussed everywhere. In the collectives such 
discussions center around the proportion be- 
tween “productive” and “non-productive” 
working days—i.e., between working days 
spent in the cowshed or vegetable garden 
and those spent in the kitchen, the dining 
room, the children’s houses, etc. The older a 
settlement, the higher the proportion of chil- 
dren to be cared for, which means less time 
spent in the cow shed or vegetable garden 
and more in the children’s house. As the 
standard of living rises, more work is spent 
on various services and maintenance, and 
there comes a point when the community 
finds itself forced to choose between curtail 
ing services or accepting a cut in income. 

A good standard of living in the settle- 
ments is, of course, the goal of Zionist col- 
onization. More, it is desirable to reach such 
a standard quickly, because a long period of 





* At the end of 1945 there were 203 workers’ 
settlements in Palestine, including 112 collective 
settlements (kibbutzim ), 53 cooperative settlements 
Cmoshavim), and 38 other cooperative settlements. 
There were 15 “middle-class settlements” and 10 
settlements of ex-servicemen. They comprise to- 
gether over 50,000 people. Villages founded on 
privately-owned lands, with individual ownership 
and hired iabor, mainly concerned with citriculture, 
number 46 and have a population of almost 70,000. 
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living and working under hardship condi- 
tions is likely to impair the health and work- 
ing capacity of the settlers. But the question 
remains: What standard of living can be 
maintained in agriculture without incurring 
losses? This question is now being examined 
from every angle, and in its recognized rela- 
tions with credit questions, government serv- 
ices, training of settlers, and a host of other 
topics. Having lost much of its urgency dur- 
ing the war boom, the question now faces 
Palestine with increased impact in the un- 
certain world of peace. 


Industry 


JewtsH industry, already well established be- 
fore the war, also profited from war condi- 
tions—lack of imports, full employment, the 
increased purchasing power of the public, 
and army contracts.* Existing plants were 
enlarged, new ones built, and some new in- 
dustries were introduced, particularly dia- 
mond cutting and polishing. At one time the 
diamond industry employed more than 4,000 
workers, but it is now passing through a 
severe crisis. Belgian manufacturers, forced 
off the world market during the German oc- 
cupation, have come back, and Palestinian 
prices and wages are too high to compete 
with them successfully. 

Palestine has only the beginnings of the 
social and industrial legislation of Western 
industrialized nations. Some laws restrict the 


* The following figures illustrate the growth of 
Jewish industry: 


Plants Personnel 
1937 1942 1937 1942 
Food 290 8383 3676 7377 
Textiles 86 247 1508 5632 
Clothing 124 184 1264 2802 
Metal Works 178 191 1957 5716 
Machinery 88 208 915 4058 
Woodwork 246 ~=180 2048 1644 
Leather 61 124 842 1806 
Printing and Paper 
Products 157. 193 2282 2226 
Chemicals 71 180 2002 4795 
Stone and Cement 156 72 3058 1966 
Diamonds - 32 so Sere 
Electrical appliances 38 54 332 ©2146 
Miscellaneous 57 72 674 1310 
Totals 1552 2120 20,594 45,049 


Before the war there were sixteen plants with more 
than 100 employees; in 1942 there were fifty. 
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labor of women and children, and there is 
compulsory workmen’s compensation, but 
there is no general scheme of state social in- 
surance. On the other hand, the powerful 
trade-union organization has set up social 
services of its own, including an elaborate 
health service. However, the workers have 
had to cover almost the entire cost by them- 
selves. The state contributes nothing and the 
employers contribute very little. 

Manufacturers, though less well organized 
than labor, have a “Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion” which includes most of the industrial- 
ists. The “Big Three” of Palestine—Palestine 
Potash, the Palestine Electrical Corporation, 
and the Portland Cement Factory “Nesher” 
—were outside the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion but set up a council of their own. (Last 
year the ownership of the cement factory 
passed into the hands of the Histadrut’s 
“Koor.”) 

The workers made use of wartime full em- 
ployment to press claims for higher wages 
and social insurance. During the war, strikes 
were prohibited by a law resembling the one 
in force in Britain. While some social dis- 
putes were settled by arbitration boards set 
up by the government labor department, 
strikes were not infrequent. Wages were 
gradually adjusted to the rising cost of living, 
and in some branches of employment real 
wages rose 25-30 per cent above the 1939 
level. In addition to granting wage increases, 
manufacturers were also forced to under- 
write some of the expenses for the mainte- 
nance of social services. 

With the end of the war, it was believed 
that imported goods would flood in and force 
prices down. But reconversion all over the 
world has taken much longer than expected, 
and the world market remains tight. As a 
result, prices in Palestine show a renewed 
tendency to rise, and wage disputes are again 
in the offing. 

For the last two years, observers have 
watched Palestinian industry with some con- 
cern. Though local products have been 
greatly improved during the last ten years, 
it is doubtful that most of them can com- 
pete with the products of advanced indus: 
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trial countries. Palestinian economists have 
pointed out that it is imperative that Pales- 
tine import new tools and machinery to re- 
equip its plants before importations of fin- 
ished goods begin on a large scale. This has 
been done to a certain extent, but only hap- 
hazardly, as no authority exists to handle 
re-tooling and re-equipment, and importers 
and manufacturers have had to buy what 
they could get. 

The expected crisis in Palestinian indus- 
try has not begun, not because of any planned 
action to stave it off, but because of bottle- 
necks abroad. The continued prosperity ap- 
pears all the more remarkable when one real- 
izes that the Arab boycott of “Zionist” goods 
was initiated just when imports from abroad 
began to come in. 


The Postwar Challenge 


Dunrinc the war Jewish industry in Palestine 
not only supplied the Arab population of Pal- 
estine, but exported to some of the neighbor- 
ing countries. In the Arab Middle East, only 
Egypt was able to exploit the war for the de- 
velopment of local industry. Palestinian goods 
—fashion goods, pharmaceuticals, leather ar- 
ticles—found a market in Iraq, Syria, Leb- 
anon, and Egypt. The Arab League boycott 
has had some success in cutting off these 
markets despite considerable leakages, and 
Palestinian manufacturers are now forced to 
fall back on the domestic market, still favon- 
able because of the postwar shortage of con- 
sumers’ goods, and to attempt to expand into 
markets in Europe, Africa, and elsewhere. 
The successes achieved in this effort have 
come because industrial goods are scarce all 
over the world, and one should not be too 
optimistic about the future. The building in- 
dustry, now enjoying a boom, has also con- 
tributed to easing the effects of the end of 
the war and the Arab boycott. 

Postwar prosperity has not dissipated the 
uneasy feeling that a slump still may be ex- 
pected. Palestinian industry and agriculture 
must expect to be exposed to the full pres- 
sure of competition as soon as the big indus- 
trial countries have completed reconversion 
and satisfied the backlog of demand at home. 





Experts believe that Palestinian products, al- 
though better than they were ten or twelve 
years ago, are still too expensive and not al- 
ways up to the quality of the goods pro- 
duced in the advanced industrial countries. 
Manufacturers tend to put the blame on the 
high wages they are forced to pay labor, 
while labor in turn blames the managers for 
poor organization in the plants; both join in 
blaming the lack of adequate machinery. 
Such controversies are now quite frequent 
in the Palestinian press. In any case, it 
would seem that every stage in the manufac- 
turing process will have to be re-examined if 
Palestine is to compete successfully. Re- 
equipment alone will not solve the problem; 
more scientific management is required in 
many plants, and in other cases the output 
of the workers will have to be raised. A 
thorough reorganization, based on coopera- 
tion between workers, management, and 
technical and managerial experts, is needed. 
3ut the signs are not very encouraging. 

Another question that troubles Palestinian 
industry is the drying up of the reservoir of 
skills. The development of Jewish industry 
was only made possible by the adaptability 
of the Jewish worker, and by the pooled 
knowledge of the technicians and scientists 
who flocked into the country after 1933. Pal- 
estine has drawn heavily on the talents of 
the Galut, but today that reserve of talent 
is gone. If there is not to be considerable 
immigration from Western countries, the ex- 
perts formerly imported “ready-made” will 
have to be trained in Palestine itself, and our 
educational institutions—the Hebrew Uni- 
versity, the Technion in Haifa, and the insti- 
tutes in Rehovot—will have to adapt them- 
selves to this task. Equally important will be 
the training of skilled workers, for which 
task there is at present neither the tradition 
nor the facilities. 

The war gave Palestinian industry a 
unique opportunity for rapid development, 
and it seized this opportunity with initiative, 
skill, and profit. It remains to be seen 
whether it can hold the positions achieved 
during the war and make them stepping 
stones towards further progress. 
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The Survivors 


FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELt, in a flash of real- 
ism, had called it a war of survival. In this 
sense it was a war won. The four freedoms 
and the Atlantic Charter receded into history 
more swiftly than had Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. The only realized war aim was sur- 
vival—physical survival of the peoples for 
whom the Master Race had decreed liquida- 
tion or slavery. 

Yet two years after the war, even survival 
in its simplest meaning—the absence of death 
—was still not altogether assured for millions 
of human beings. This was not because of 
immediate threats of war or genocide. It was 
because of the continuing inability or un- 
willingness of the nations of the world, col- 
lectively or individually, to organize the 
immense resources of nature and science in 
a global attack on starvation, homelessness, 
and the diseases they nurtured. 


UNRRA to IRO 


At midnight on June 30, when the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration went out of existence, the United 
Nations, in effect, vacated its responsibility 
to provide food, clothing, and shelter for 
the world’s destitute. Some new machinery 
was created, some old machinery remained, 
some individual nations decided to help uni- 
laterally. But what all this added up to came 
nowhere near meeting a need so great that 
it could hardly be estimated. 

The International Refugee Organization, 
authorized after much travail by the UN, 
embarked on a tentative existence to take 





Smwwney Hertzperc seeks in this regular de- 
partment to provide a fair and impartial report 
of important trends in world affairs in their im- 
plications for Jews. Mr. Hertzberg has had long 
experience as news analyst and editor with 
Current History, Time, the New York Times, 
and Common Sense. Judgments expressed in 
these reports are his own and not necessarily 
the views of the editor. 


over the refugee work of UNRRA and the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees. 
The IRO’s first-year operational budget was 
$151,060,000, not all of which was expected 
to be raised. In 1946, the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee alone had 
spent $58,516,000 in trying to meet the 
minimum needs of a fraction of the desti- 
tute. UNRRA, during its four years, had 
spent nearly three billion dollars helping 
seventeen countries. Technical experts esti- 
mated that seven European countries would 
need almost $600,000,000 of aid after 
UNRRA. 

The International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, a twenty-six nation agency operating 
under the UN, had a conditional promise of 
$40,000,000 from the United States and 
$5,000,000 from Canada and something less 
from France. But the only cash it actually 
had in hand was $560,000 and its job was 
to provide meals for 60,000,000 children 
whose life-spans were daily being shortened 
by severe undernourishment. 

The UN had also authorized an Appeal 
for Children involving a voluntary one-day’s 
pay collection throughout the world. But 
this operation was scheduled to take months 
and the returns were uncertain. 

The United States had to be the main 
source of relief and the trend there was 
toward unilateral action. Congress had ap- 
propriated $350,000,000 for American aid 
abroad, more than three times as much as 
was appropriated for international agencies. 
The granting of $400,000,000 for Greece 
and Turkey was another sign of the trend 
toward political relief. 

Canada had appropriated $20,000,000 for 
aid abroad, and Britain was giving $40,000- 
ooo to Austria. 

This was the sum total available for the 
world’s destitute from international and na- 
tional sources. It was inadequate for im- 
mediate relief, which meant survival. An 
orderly approach to long-term rehabilitation 
was just being begun on higher levels. 
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IRO Birth Pains 

The official coming into operation of the 
IRO was dependent on the unconditional 
subscription of 75 per cent of its first-year 
operational budget by at least fifteen states. 
By June 30, when UNRRA shut down, this 
condition had not been met; but the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the IRO undertook the 
responsibility anyway. To meet its first- 
month budget of $9,000,000, it had on hand 
a loan of $1,000,000 from the UN's capital 
funds, $1,750,000 left over from UNRRA, 
and the promise of $6,000,000 as the first 
monthly contribution from the United 
States. 

If the IRO had to undertake its task on 
the basis of leftovers, loans, and promises, 
it was not because the powers had no time 
to do better. The responsibility for carrying 
on UNRRA’s refugee work was accepted by 
the UN General Assembly on February 12, 
1946. There followed almost a year of unre- 
lenting obstructionism by the Soviet Union, 
which opposed the inclusion of political 
refugees in the scope of the projected or- 
ganization. 

At the end of 1946, a constitution was 
finally approved and the establishment of the 
IRO authorized. Another six months proved 
too short a time for the nations to meet the 
conditions they had established to get the 
IRO into operation on a formal basis. A 
similar procedure in a private relief agency 
would have caused a public scandal. 

The key to the IRO’s operations was the 
United States, whose share in the budget 
was 45.75 per cent. The drive for Congres- 
sional approval began on February 24 with 
a message from President Truman. Top wit- 
nesses from the State and War Departments 
stressed the argument that the IRO would 
save taxpayers money. Congressmen had to 
be reassured that no change in United 
States immigration laws was involved and 
amendments were adopted to make doubly 
sure. The Senate approved on March 25, in 
a voice vote without a recorded dissent. ‘The 
House waited until June 26 before approv- 
ing, by a vote of 124 to 43. President Truman 
signed the joint resolution on July 1, the 
day on which the IRO began operations. 

As of July 1, twenty nations had sub- 
scribed to the IRO constitution. Of these, 
seven, who were responsible for 65.26 per 


cent of the budget, had subscribed uncon- 


ditionally. The remaining thirteen, involv- 
ing 13.37 per cent of the budget, were con- 
ditional approvals. All the big powers had 
subscribed with the exception of the Soviet 
Union, which displayed no interest in the 
matter. 


Immigration into the United States 


The campaign to lift immigration barriers 
in the United States centered around a bill 
introduced into the House of Representa- 
tives on April 1 by Representative William 
G. Stratton, an Illinois Republican. It pro- 
vided for admission of a maximum of 400,000 
displaced persons at a rate of not more than 
100,000 per year for four years. A displaced 
person was described as anyone in Germany, 
Italy, and Austria who was forced from his 
homeland by war and was unable or un- 
willing to return home because of “persecu- 
tion or his fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion or political opinions.” 

By the end of June, the House subcom- 
mittee on immigration was still holding 
hearings on the bill. It was endorsed by the 
CIO and AFL and by almost every signif- 
cant nauional organization in the country 
with the exception of the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, advisor on Jewish 
affairs to the United States military com- 
mand in Germany, testified that 60,000 dis- 
placed Jews in the American zones of 
Germany and Austria would emigrate to the 
United States because they saw in the Amer- 
ican way of life “the best hope for freedom 
and justice.” 


There was little hope of early passage of 
the bill. 


The Forgotten Displaced 


One of the most tragic of the war's after- 
maths had yet to emerge in the conscious- 
ness of men. By the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement, 12,000,000 Germans or persons 
of German origin had been expelled from 
their homes in Polish-occupied German ter- 
ritory, the Sudetenland in Czechoslovakia, 
and the Balkans, and transported into the 
interior of Germany. The expulsions were 
universal; no exceptions were made for Ger- 
mans who had been anti-Nazi. Some Sude- 
tenlanders who were known anti-Nazis were 
permitted to take their household equip- 
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ment. The bulk of the 12,000,000 were 
forced to leave behind all their possessions 
with the exception of the clothes they wore 
or what they could get into a handbag, and 
with this reestablished their lives in Ger- 
many. 

It was difficult to see what purpose was 
served by this deliberately imposed piece of 
inhumanity except the satisfaction of greed 
and vindictiveness. The Allied occupation 
policy in Germany was designed to achieve 
two aims: the uprooting of the Nazi ideol- 
ogy and the establishment of a working 
economy. But mass expulsions summarily 
enforced without regard to individual guilt 
were typical of Nazi ruthlessness. And the 
imposition of 12,000,000 pauperized new- 
comers on an already impoverished Germany 
was madness from an economic standpoint. 

There was another group of Germans 
even more deeply forgotten: 900,000 prison- 
ers of war still held in the Soviet Union 
with no indication of their fate. 

Those who felt that genocide was the 
solution to the German problem had some 
cause to be satisfied. 


The UN Committee 


Tue following men were designated by the 
eleven nations to serve on the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine: 

Australia: John D. L. Hood, 43, Coun- 
sellor of the Department of External Affairs. 
Hood was a Rhodes scholar and was a top- 
ranking journalist before becoming a diplo- 
mat. 

Canada: Justice Ivan C. Rand, 64, of the 
Supreme Court. Rand was a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School. An article by him on 
Louis D. Brandeis appeared in the Canadian 
Bar Review of March 1947. 

Czechoslovakia: Karel Lisicky, 54, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. Formerly a member of 
the political section of the League of Nations. 

Guatemala: Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados, 
47, Ambassador to the United States. In 
1937 and 1938, Granados was in charge of 
propaganda in Latin America for the Span- 
ish Republic. He was the author of a history 
of Mexican oil. 

India: Sir Abdur Rahman, 59, Judge of 
the Lahore High Court. A Moslem who re- 
tained the good will of the British as well 
as the Indian nationalists. 

Iran: Nasrollah Entezam, 47, Permanent 


Representative to the United Nations and 
former Foreign Minister. A Moslem. 

Netherlands: Dr. Nicolaas N. Blom, 48, 
Special Adviser to the Foreign Ministry. 
Blom was formerly Director of Justice in 
the Netherlands East Indies. 

Peru: Senator Dr. Alberto Ulloa, 54, 
Chief Delegate to the UN General As- 
sembly, former Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Sweden: Chief Justice Emil Sandstrom, 
60, member of the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration at the Hague. Prominent in Swed- 
ish relief organizations. 

Uruguay: Professor Enrique Rodriquez 
Fabregat, 49, Permanent Representative to 
the United Nations. Former Minister of 
Education. He taught at the University of 
Illinois and Mills College in the United 
States. 

Yugoslavia: Dr. Josa Brilej, 37, Director 
of the Political Department of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Formerly a Partisan 
hghter. 

The Committee was provided with a staff 
of fifty from the UN Secretariat, headed by 
Dr. Victor Hoo, an assistant Secretary 
General. 

On June 2, Justice Sandstrom was elected 
chairman and Dr. Ulloa vice-chairman. The 
Committee also decided to invite the Man- 
datory, the Jewish Agency, and the Arab 
Higher Committee to appoint liaison officers 
“who shall supply such information or ren 
der such other assistance as the Committee 
may require. The liaison officers may, at 
their own initiative, present at the discretion 
of the Committee such information as they 
may think advisable.” Whether or not the 
Committee would visit camps for displaced 
Jews in Europe was to be decided after 
completion of hearings in Palestine. 

The Committee, after deciding against 
oral hearings in the United States, left for 
Palestine and began work there on June 15. 
It heard preliminary testimony from the 
Palestine government and the Jewish Agency 
and then embarked on two weeks of tour- 
ing the country. 


Palestine Arab Boycott 

With the end of the Special Session of 
the General Assembly and the departure of 
the Special Committee for Palestine, there 
was also an exodus of Zionist and Arab 
leaders. One Arab bigwig remained in the 
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United States—Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, 
almost invariably referred to as “the astute” 
Secretary General of the Arab League. 
Azzam Pasha was in no hurry to return to 
Cairo. He issued statements and saw people, 
among them Secretary of State Marshall, 
with whom he discussed the importance of 
the Arab world as a buffer between East 
and West. He offered assurances that the 
Arab League would cooperate with the Spe- 
cial Committee. The Zionists were warning 
that the attitude of the United States would 
still be crucial in the future of Palestine. 
Azzam Pasha was taking the warning 
seriously. 

In Cairo, the Political Committee of the 
Arab League decided to reserve its attitude 
on the UN Committee's findings, but turned 
down an Iraqi demand for a boycott of the 
Committee. Iraq’s position was at first sup- 
ported by Syria and Lebanon, but pressure 
from Egypt caused them to change. Egypt, 
about to bring the Sudan question before 
the UN, was in no position to ignore any 
UN body. 

In Jerusalem, the Arab Higher Commit- 
tee felt no such inhibitions. Jamal Husseini, 
vice-chairman of the Committee, on June 13 
cabled Trygve Lie that Palestine Arabs 
would “abstain from collaboration and de- 
sist from appearing before” the UN Com- 
mittee. The reasons, he said, were: 

“Firstly, United Nations refusal adopt 
natural course of inserting termination Man- 
date and declaration independence in agenda 
special United Nations session and in terms 
of reference. Secondly, failure detach Jewish 
world refugees from Palestine problem. 
Thirdly, replacing interests Palestine inhabi- 
tants by insertion world religious interests 
although these are not subject of contention. 
Furthermore Palestine Arabs natural rights 
are self-evident and cannot continue to be 
subject to investigation but deserve to be 
recognized on the basis of principles of 
United Nations Charter.” 

Despite rumors that they were bluffing 
and pleas for cooperation from the UN 
Committee, it seemed that the Palestine 
Arabs would rest their case on this cable. 
The Higher Committee put the UN Com- 
mittee “out of bounds” for all Arabs. It 
warned Arabs against appearing before the 
Committee in person or presenting written 
testimony or attending any social functions 


given for the Committee. A one-day Arab 
strike greeted the Committee on its arrival 
in Palestine, and when the Committee mem- 
bers visited Arab towns they were ignored 
or perfunctorily received by Arab officials 
and dignitaries. Even Arab Communists, 
after first announcing they would testify be- 
fore the Committee, ultimately informed 
Jamal Husseini that they would join the 
Arab boycott “for the sake of Arab unity.” 
A request from King Abdullah of Trans- 
jordan that the Higher Committee abandon 
the boycott was turned down. 

To some Zionist observers, the Arab 
League’s cooperative attitude and the Higher 
Committee's boycott were part of a unified 
strategy designed to enable the Arab states 
to argue before the General Assembly that 
any report unfavorable to the Arabs had 
been the result of a one-sided investigation. 


Gromyko Aftermath 

As the Zionists surveyed their position 
after the Special Session, the principal source 
of satisfaction was still Andrei Gromyko’s 
acknowledgement of a Jewish right to state- 
hood and of the possibility of partition. “We 
see it,” Golda Meyerson told the Jewish 
National Assembly in Jerusalem, “as the 
first Soviet expression of understanding of 
our affairs and as opening a new era of 
further help and understanding.” Gromyko, 
she said, demolished the argument “that if 
justice is done to us in the Middle East, 
Britain will face a Russian danger.” David 
Remez, chairman of the Jewish National 
Council, said Gromyko’s address “found a 
deep echo in the hearts of the Jewish people.” 
David Ben Gurion, Moshe Shertok, and 
Nahum Goldmann also had a good word 
for the Russians. 

The pro-Zionist Communist Association 
told the anti-Zionist Palestine Communist 
party that Gromyko had changed the situa- 
tion and called for a united front of the two 
groups. 

With the exception of the Hashomer 
Hatzair, Zionist groups preferred to ignore 
Gromyko’s main argument: that Palestine 
should become a dual, democratic Arab- 
Jewish state. 


Partition in Part 
The first official act of the Jewish Agency 
vis 4 vis the UN Committee was the presen- 
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tation of a preliminary memorandum on 
June 4 urging interim action to terminate 
the 1939 White Paper restricting immigra- 
tion and land purchase. 

Though “partition” had become a dirty 
word in maximalist Zionist circles, some 
Zionists persisted in mentioning it out loud. 
The latest was David Ben Gurion, chairman 
of the Agency Executive. Admitting that the 
United Nations might not consent to turning 
the whole of Palestine into a Jewish state 
immediately, Ben Gurion told the Jewish 
National Assembly that it might be neces- 
sary to accept a Jewish state in the areas 
where the Jews were settled plus the Negev, 
and let the rest of Palestine continue under 
the Mandate. 

No Arab reaction to this extraordinary 
suggestion was made public, but in New 
York Dr. Abba Hillel Silver said he found 
it difficult to credit the reports of Ben 
Gurion’s remarks. 

“Our movement has taken no position 
favoring either partition or bi-nationalism. 
If the committee of inquiry should propose 
these or any other solutions, our movement 
will have full opportunity to consider them 
and determine its attitude.” 

Dr. Silver again avoided saying that he 
would never favor partition under any cir- 
cumstances. And the Jewish National As- 
sembly, to which Ben Gurion had addressed 
his suggestion, withdrew from its agenda a 
Mizrachi proposal condemning partition. 
The strength of partition sentiment was 
further indicated by the decision of the Jew- 
ish National Council to urge Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann to testify before the UN Com- 
mittee. 

Still another indication was the position 
taken by the American Jewish Committee in 
a statement presented to the UN Committee. 
The final examination of Palestine’s political 
constitution should not be made immedi- 
ately, the American Jewish Committee said, 
but if the UN feels that it must be made 
immediately, then partition would be the 
only solution. 


Terrorist Welcome 


Before leaving for Palestine, the lives of 
each member of the UN Special Committee 
and of each member of the accompanying 
secretariat were insured for $30,000 and 
$15,000 respectively. It was perhaps un- 


necessary. Both the Irgun Zvai Leumi and 
the Stern gang announced they would not 
assassinate the UN party. 

There were some signs that the tide was 
turning against the terrorists. The actions of 
the terrorists began to be answered by the 
counter-action of the Hagana. 

A few days before the UN Special Com- 
mittee arrived in Palestine, terrorists kid- 
napped two Britons from a swimming pool 
near Tel Aviv. Hagana appealed to all Jews 
for information and organized an intensive 
manhunt. The Palestine government an- 
nounced it would give the Yishuv a free 
hand. Within twenty-four hours the two 
men were released unharmed. 

On June 18, members of Hagana pre- 
vented an Irgun attempt to blow up Citrus 
House, the British civil and military head- 
quarters in a densely populated section of 
Tel Aviv. In this operation, Zev Verber, a 
twenty-three-year-old member of Hagana, 
died. Two days later 40,000 Jews turned out 
for Verber's funeral. The cortege was saluted 
by British officers representing the Chief of 
Police and District Commissioner in Tel 
Aviv. 

Meantime the verbal battle was becoming 
more intense. Peter Bergson, Chairman of 
the Hebrew Committee for National Libera- 
tion, cabled the Jewish Agency demanding 
that the Agency leave the terrorists alone. 
Hagana distributed leaflets in Jerusalem 
charging that the Irgun and Bergson groups 
planned to establish their own government- 
in-exile and would try to take power, peace- 
fully at first, but by assassination of Zionist 
leaders if necessary. 


The Committee Notes Terrorism 


During its first weeks in Palestine, the 
UN Special Committee’s only public acts 
dealt with terrorism. On June 22, the Com- 
mittee asked Trygve Lie to transmit to the 
Mandatory clemency pleas it had received 
in behalf of three Irgunists sentenced to 
death for participation in the Acre prison 
break. The Committee’s vote on this action 
was nine to one, with Yugoslavia abstaining 
presumably because the Committee’s action 
was not vigorous enough. 

Next day, Sir Henry Gurney, Chief Sec- 
retary of the Palestine government, stiffly 
informed the Committee that the sentences 
had not been confirmed and were without 
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legal effect. “The matter is therefore sub 
judice and in these circumstances it is neces- 
sary to avoid public comment.” 

A week later, after four British soldiers 
had been killed and seven wounded in two 
days of terrorist shootings, nine members of 
the Committee voted “to record their sense 
that such acts constitute flagrant disregard” 
of the General Assembly resolution asking 
a peaceful atmosphere during the investiga- 
tion. The Australian and Indian members 
abstained on the grounds that the Committee 
was not competent to express an opinion and 
that it was redundant to condemn acts so 
obviously unlawful. 

The Committee also voted, unanimously, 
to express its sympathy with Alan Major, 
a member of the Palestine government liai- 
son staff for the Committee, whom terrorists 
tried unsuccessfully to kidnap. 


Pacific Atmosphere 


In response to the UN resolution urging 
all peoples to refrain from actions “which 
might create an atmosphere prejudicial” to 
an early settlement in Palestine, President 
Truman on June 5 issued a statement urg- 
ing “every citizen and resident of the United 
States, in the interests of this country, of 
world peace, and of humanity, meticulously 
to refrain” from such actions. 


The President's statement was believed to 
be directed particularly to United States 
supporters of the terrorists. Meantime the 
State Department was considering several 
British protests against fund-raising adver- 
tisements for the terrorists by United States 
organizations that enjoyed the privilege by 
which contributions were deductible for 
income tax purposes. 

The UN resolution urging a peaceful at- 
mosphere was also used by the British as 
the basis for an appeal to members of the 
United Nations urging them to prevent 
transit through their territories of illegal im- 
migrants to Palestine. The Jewish Agency 
entered a strong protest against Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie’s circulation of the Brit- 
ish plea among members of the United 
Nations. 

Meantime, on June 11, a Hagana spokes- 
man announced that illegal immigration had 
been temporarily suspended. The reasons 
given were the British blockade of ports of 
embarkation and the scarcity of fuel for the 
ships. The spokesman declared that Hagana 
was working out new itineraries. Since the 
autumn of 1945, thirty-five Hagana-operated 
blockade runners had reached the shores 
of Palestine with more than 25,000 visaless 
Jews, of whom 15,000 remained interned in 
Cyprus in the summer of 1947. 

Swwney HERTZBERG 
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MEMOIRS OF A PUMPKIN-SEED PEDDLER 


Chapter from a Bronx Boyhood 


MORRIS FREEDMAN 


to the litter of Crotona Park. But 
we also satisfied a deep-seated need of several 
thousand Bronxites, for in those lean years 
we supplied the means for long sessions of 
noshing at very nominal cost (nosh: a nib- 
ble, a snack). We were pumpkin-seed (sem- 
ichkes) peddlers. 

We also sold polly seeds and indian nuts, 
but our main item was pumpkin seeds. We 
began our career with them and they re- 
mained, even after we added refinements, 
our best seller. 

Pumpkin seeds and polly seeds, I'm given 
to understand, were (and perhaps in some 
places remain) delicacies among East Euro- 
pean Jews. “On Saturdays, after tea,” my 
mother-in-law tells me, “we used to sit in a 
circle and split the shells and spit them out 
until we were knee-deep in them.” 

Although only autumn leaves and soft 
snow ever piled up above our ankles in 
Crotona Park, the empty shells of our mer- 
chandise left sure signs of our route—along 
Crotona Avenue in front of the benches, in 
the grandstand of the soccer field, around 


URING the early 1930's, my broth- 
er and I contributed considerably 
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the soccer field itself, and in the byways 
and aisles surrounding Indian Lake. 

As with more popular items before and 
since, our products were actually mostly 
packaging. My father used to say that the 
seed slivers were as big as “the yawn of a 
flea.” They were largely noise (in the crack- 
ing of them) and thin shell. 

But there were veritable addicts who 
couldn't sit on the benches or watch a soc- 
cer game or engage in a political argument 
without pumpkin or polly seeds. They 
would hold a fistful while the other hand 
moved up and down like a pump feeding 
the mouth. 

Pumpkin seeds, for the uninitiate, are the 
flat, lounder-shaped kernels of the pumpkin. 
Those we used to sell were thinner and 
sparser and nuttier than the moist seeds 
straight from the pumpkin; our seeds were 
“fresh roasted.” Frequently, we would warm 
them ourselves, even though they came al- 
ready roasted. A bloated, dead-white pump- 
kin seed, apparently soaked in a salt paste, 
used to be dispensed from the globular glass 
vending machines in front of candy stores. 
Ours, may I say with the pride of a sales- 
man, were, except for the roasting, au 
naturel. 

As for “polly seeds”: “polly” is, of course, 
a synonym for parrot. Parrots were often 
fed the black-and-white striped seeds of the 
sunflower. The sunflower seeds therefore 
became “polly seeds.” 

For a while, this semantic confusion, the 
idea that persons and pollies ate the same 
food, bothered me. However, I felt better 
when I noticed one day at my aunt’s that all 
a polly did to a seed was puncture a hole in 
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it to scoop out only a portion of the meat. 
We human beings split it skillfully down 
the middle, separated the halves, and got a 
full seed. 

Indian nuts, tiny, brown, brittle-shelled, 
round nuts with tender sweet kernels of 
meat, were a new-world delicacy. Although 
they were preferred by gourmets, the gen- 
eral attitude of the confirmed pumpkin- 
polly-seed customers was that they were 
treif; few of them ever bothered with the 
nuts. 


Y BROTHER and I became entrepreneurs 
M in the desperate days of the middle 
depression, toward the end of Hoover's term. 
Literally every penny was needed by our 
household for day-to-day living. Selling 
newspapers or shining shoes were out of the 
question for us; my mother said only shkut- 
zim or grobe yiden did that. It was my 
mother, though, who first saw the connec- 
tion between a little glass cup in which she 
kept toothpicks and pumpkin-seed selling. 

She didn’t have to go far to be inspired 
in the direction of peddling. At that time, 
the streets of the Bronx were filled with itin- 
erant peddlers. Indeed more business was 
done along the curb than in the conven- 
tional stores fronting the sidewalks. I re- 
call that even Gypsies, whom one only sees 
in the movies today, used to drive around 
in ramshackle, squarish carts cluttered with 
brooms and brushes and clinking pots and 
pans. 

The big street-merchants were the fruit 
and vegetable peddlers. They worked with 
horse-drawn open wagons which were gay 
with neat compartments of varicolored mer- 
chandise and brightly painted price signs 
on brown paper bags. They cried their 
wares in incomprehensible bellows: “Potoh! 
Apoh! Matoh!” These cries were a code 
announcing their presence in the street be- 
low to housewives deep in the recesses of 
their apartments; they trumpeted these 
sounds even when they didn’t have the par- 
ticular items they represented. 

But dealing with them was serious busi- 
ness; the buying of food for the family in- 
volved silver coins. We children had little 
to do with them. But there was a whole 
fraternity of penny merchants who satisfied 
the giant collective sweet tooth of young- 
sters and adults alike. In the summertime, 





there were the ices and the ice-cream men; 
in winter, the sweet-potato man; all year 
round, the bagel lady or the coconut man. 

There was a curious localization of many 
of these enterprises. Our type of pumpkin- 
seed peddling, for instance, seems to have 
been confined to Crotona Park. The arbus 
and bubbis man (hot chick-peas, salted and 
peppered) reigned on Manhattan’s East 
Side, in the stronghold of Orthodox Jewry. 

Ices were sold variously in various sec- 
tions of the Bronx and Manhattan. In my 
neighborhood, they came ready-made, that 
is, the flavor and the pulverized ice were 
already combined. The white-aproned sales- 
man stood behind his orange or red handcart 
and scooped out the white, chocolate, red, 
orange, or yellow ice and packed it into 
small white tulip cups. There were one-cent, 
two-cent, three-cent, and five-cent sizes; all 
came with substantial air holes between the 
ices and the bottom of the cup, but the top 
was piled up to overflowing. One ices man 
also put up a product he called custard. It 
wasn't the sickly-sweet, sticky, marshmallow- 
ish custard of the Coney Island boardwalk, 
but a kind of mellowed, smooth ices. 

In Manhattan and in the r14oth Street 
area of the Bronx, ices were made up while 
you waited. The merchant had a block of 
ice in front of him covered with a wet rag. 
He would pull aside the covering for a cus- 
tomer, scrape off enough ice to fill a little 
cup, and then flavor it. The bottles of flavor 
always reminded me of the hair tonics on a 
barber's shelf. Selecting a strongly-colored 
liquid, he would sprinkle it on top of the 
shaved, colorless ice. With a curious logic 
I never questioned, my mother always 
warned me against this type of ices; she said 
it was made of ice. 


Tt sweet-potato man was universal. I 
still marvel at his subtle sense of pricing. 
“Give me a one-cent piece,” you say to him. 
He pulls out a drawer in his hot metal 
chest, the lowest compartment of which con- 
tains a fire, and surveys the brown and black 
chunks. Then, he picks up a gnarled scrap 
and wraps it in a piece of crinkly tissue 
originally used to envelop oranges or toma- 
toes. “What about that one?” you say for 
the sake of argument, pointing to another 
scrap, actually no larger, no healthier look- 
ing. “Two cents,” he says. 
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The knishes wagon, popular in Manhat- 
tan and Brooklyn, somehow never caught on 
in the Bronx. Bagels, those deliciously 
doughy concoctions, tasteless save for the 
heavy grains of salt, were and still are wide- 
spread. The jelly-apple man who dipped 
apples on a stick into a great polished brass 
pot (that used to remind me of a witch’s 
cauldron) full of a warm, brilliant red goo 
was extant in all the boroughs. I’ve never 
seen the chestnut man but in mid-Manhat- 
tan. The turkish-candy (munelech) man 
carried his tray throughout the city. The 
black and orange umbrella-covered frank- 
further wagon also made its slow way all 
over. The peanut vendor with his whistling, 
puffing little brass stove was to be found 
near almost any park. The sweet-corn man, 
wheeling a great pot of boiling water in 
which the corns churn around violently, is 
in season a fixture of Manhattan’s garment 
district. 

The coconut man, | believe, was pretty 
well localized in the Bronx, although ap- 
proximations have been reported to me in all 
the boroughs. His main item, of course, was 
slices of coconut which he kept in a jar full 
of opaque, white coconut juice. The man I 
remember particularly used to go fishing for 
a slice and made a ceremony of finding it. 
He was quite a showman. He had inserted 
several coins inside two halves of a coconut 
held together with rubber bands. When- 
ever he took up a position at a corner, usu- 
ally near a school at lunchtime or when 
school let out, he would shake this maracas 
and chant in a thick accent I took to be 
Italian: “Coca-nots, coca-nots.” 

One of the most important wares of the 
coconut man was “shoe leather.” This was 
made, as far as a layman can figure out, by 
putting dried apricots under a steam roller. 


AS For pumpkin seeds, they were never 
sold by themselves in the street. The 
coconut man kept them in sealed jars and 
dispensed them by the cup. They were evi- 
dently a slow-moving item, for the jars were 
usually filled to near the top. Downtown 
in the Times Square section, they were sold 
from open-topped pushcarts, either in little 
cellophane bags or from great wooden cups. 

However, in the Bathgate Avenue market 
in the Bronx, pumpkin seeds were extremely 
popular. This was a street emporium stretch- 


ing from 174th Street to Claremont Park- 
way. [The gutter was lined with pushcarts 
selling clothes, food, furniture. The stores 
had open doorways and overflowed onto the 
sidewalks. Among the more popular of 
these establishments were the appetizer and 
nosherei shops. Both of these types had 
huge sacks of pumpkin seeds squatting in 
front of their entrances. The housewives 
would buy the seeds by the half-pound, and 
on Sundays the family would go to the park 
and eat them hour after hour. The seeds 
were also sold by the cup to the youngsters 
accompanying their mothers and carrying 
the shopping bags; the seeds helped break 
the boredom of waiting outside while your 
mother conducted lengthy negotiations in 
side the chicken market or dairy store. 

No one seemed to have realized the na- 
tural opportunity awaiting a pumpkin-seed 
entrepreneur who brought the seeds directly 
into the park. That is, until my mother 
suddenly had a business vision in a tooth 
pick cup. 


MAY be giving my mother too much credit 
I for pioneering. But 1 have a piece of 
evidence, circumstantial though it may be, 
which seems to justify the conclusion that 
our family was indeed the founder of park 
pumpkin-seed peddling. 

You see, the first cup we used was large, 
about two-thirds the size of the little glass in 
which cheese-spread is sold today. We of 
fered one cup for a penny. Soon after my 
brother and I made our appearance in the 
park (working alternately, since my mother 
wasn't sure the whole enterprise was worth 
the investment of another cup), competition 
appeared in the form of a brother-and-sister 
team who offered two cups for a penny. 

Our business began to fall off almost be 
fore it started. “Only one cup for a penny?” 
customers would ask derisively. “I can get 
two.” Our answer that our cup was a 
larger one didn’t satisfy either them or us; 
we didn’t know whether it actually was. We 
did know, however, that if we offered two of 
our cups for a penny we would be out of 
business. (As a matter of fact, our cup was 
so large that my brother on his first trip out, 
apparently anxious to establish good will, 
filled it a little too generously and grossed 
forty-five cents on a fifty-cent investment. ) 

While my brother was selling, I pretended 
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to be an innocent park sitter and bought 
two cups from the glum-faced little girl. I 
looked at her cup closely. It was as tall as 
ours, but—and here was the gimmick—it was 
very narrow, and the bottom was only a 
stem. It was a salt shaker with the top un- 
screwed. Four of these cups, we found by 
checking, equaled only one of ours. Of 
course, we switched our cup, offered two 
cups for a penny, and not only stayed in 
business but exactly doubled our profits. 


susMir that if anyone else had originated 
| this type of peddling, he would have be- 
gun, like ourselves, with one cup for a penny. 
Only a Johnny-come-lately competitor, with- 
out ethics, would offer two, (lt is interest- 
ing to note that after pumpkin-seed_ped- 
dling became an established enterprise, a 
number of newcomers offered three cups 
for a penny, but did not succeed in driving 
the price down still further. The price had 
become stabilized and these cutthroats, evi- 
dently unwilling to study the two-cups-for-a- 
penny market, dropped out quickly. ) 

There were at least four other kids who 
made a career of pumpkin-seed selling for 
several seasons. In addition to the brother 
and older sister, both of whom were younger 
than my ten-year-old brother, there was 
another brother team. Although my brother 
and I felt proprietary about certain routes in 
the park and were angry when the others 
intruded, we never had any serious run-ins. 
We even became friendly with the brother 
team. The boy and girl, however, snubbed 
our attempts at acquaintanceship. 

There was one young boy, around eleven, 
who sold peanuts in nickel bags. I don't 
think he was much of a businessman. Aside 
from the prohibitively high cost of his mer- 
chandise, he enjoyed his work too much. He 
loved to go into a tapdance before a group, 
not caring much whether or not his extra- 
special offer would help sell a bag. (He's 
probably a fabulously paid Hollywood danc- 
er today.) 

The other types of park vendors offered 
competition only in a general sense—if you 
were eating ice-cream or candy, you couldn’t 
crack pumpkin seeds. The men—not so much 
the old, shuffling ones, but the middle-aged 
men who were scraping together the barest 
provision for their families—used to look at 
us with a bitter, suppressed anger. 





HATED pumpkin-seed peddling and I 
| think my brother did also. Every time 1 
left the house with a bag or a little basket 
under my arm, I felt almost sick. I tried to 
hide my wares; at least, no one in the streets 
had to know what | was about. After the 
first sale, 1 would begin to feel somewhat 
better. My constant oppressive worry, 
though, was that I would run into a school- 
mate and, most embarrassing possibility of 
all, into the girl I was currently conscious of. 
Whenever I found myself approaching 
people my parents or | knew, something 
would grip inside of me and my “fresh- 
roasted - pumpkin - seeds - polly - seeds - indian - 
nuts-two-cups-for-a-penny” would come out 
choked and blurred. I would pass by, trying 
not to look at them, and hope I wouldn't be 
stopped for a sale. 

During slow periods, usually early Sun- 
day mornings, I would stroll rather aimlessly 
along, munching at the seeds. Often I 
would be brought back to consciousness by 
the gibe, “Eating your own profits?” I would 
grin foolishly and start my chant again. 

Many were the times I wandered off the 
trade route to watch the tennis matches. 
This was the world of the country club to 
me: the crisp, white-dressed, graceful men 
and women who spoke with the accents of 
college, who drove cars, who taught school, 
who smoked cigarettes from large flat cases, 
and who made jokes that amused everyone 
but puzzled me. (I could take a stand almost 
in the middle of a group and not be noticed; 
the servitor is invisible.) I was enchanted 
by the scoring—intricate, generous, and col- 
orful as compared with soccer or baseball 
(what a wonderful word to use for a score: 
“love”), and I got to know the names and 
standings of the various players. The tennis 
people rarely bought my merchandise, partly 
because I tried to hide it when I came there, 
but also because they didn’t quite know 
what to do with the seeds. My business fell 
sharply during tournament time. 

My brother had more adventures than I. 
Once, two kids ganged up on him as he 
was cutting across the park. They knocked 
the bag out of his arm, shoveled up handfuls 
of the seeds, and ran away. Another time, 
three lonely girls almost kidnaped him and 
his pumpkin seeds. On another occasion, a 
disgruntled and eccentric customer egged on 
his dog to bite my brother. My father and 
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brother kept the incident quiet, so as not to 
upset my mother. 

My brother recently confided to me his 
favorite deviation from routine. When no 
one in the “firm” was around to check on 
him, he would stop to watch Hank Green- 
berg practice. Sometimes, he would even 
put his bag down and throw a couple of 
easy pitches to the Hank. (Greenberg used 
to visit his family who lived in a house over- 
looking the park.) 


y FATHER, my brother, and I bought the 
M seeds on Bathgate Avenue. At first we 
carried them in a small paper bag with the 
sides rolled down, as a man rolls up his shirt 
sleeves. As the level of the contents dropped, 
we would fold over another inch. Our first 
purchases of stock were in one- or two-pound 
quantities, but we were soon buying five and 
ten pounds at a time. The pumpkin seeds, 
as I recall, were seven or eight cents a pound, 
but if you bought ten pounds, they were six 
cents. 

We often talked of getting a hundred- 
pound sack, which would have cost only 
four dollars, a saving of two cents a pound, 
but either we didn’t have the money to lay 
out all at once or, when we did, we suddenly 
lost faith in our ability to sell that much. Ac- 
tually, in our good seasons we sold three or 
four hundred pounds. 

My father used to watch us carefully, all 
Sunday long, particularly my brother. He 
would sit on a high rock and follow my 
brother's slow peregrinations, rather like 
a shipowner spying his ship into port. He 
carried a large reserve bag of seeds to replen- 
ish our supplies. 

We sold almost all year round. When 
there weren't soccer game audiences (soccer 
was played deep into the winter), there were 
bench sitters and the schmuessers around 
Indian Lake. Often the paths circling the 
lake would get so jammed with clusters of 
men wagging their fingers in each other's 
faces that we found it difficult to make our 
escape. And, although normally these would 
make fine customers, they were often too 
absorbed to notice us. In the spring and 
summer, there were the baseball fans, not 
such good customers, but good enough. We 
got a dark suntan early every summer. Our 
business was at its peak on Sunday after- 
noons, but we used to go out on weekday 


evenings in summer for an hour or so along 
Crotona Avenue. 

The profits, once we introduced that two- 
for-a-penny cup, were enormous, several 
hundred per cent. A six-cent pound of seeds 
brought about a quarter. On a crowded 
Sunday when there was a good soccer game 
scheduled, we might make as much as a dol- 
lar and a half each, working from around 
ten in the morning until after nine at night. 

I remember one Sunday when we made 
a killing. All morning it stormed and it 
looked as though there would be no game. 
But around 2 p.M., the rain stopped, the 
sun came out, the grandstand filled. Since 
we lived just around the corner from the 
park, my brother and I hurried home to get 
our seeds. We sold everything we had in 
about a half hour. When the other pump- 
kin-seed businessmen finally arrived from 
their more distant headquarters, they found 
every spectator supplied. We cleared about 
three dollars each that day. 

Most of our sales were for one penny. A 
two-cent customer was a rarity; three-centers 
and five-centers were positively of the elite— 
these were usually automobile owners who 
imperiously waved us to their cars. Once | 
made a ten-cent sale, but not until I had 
gone through an extended discussion with a 
smart-alecky customer about how much | 
wanted for selling out my business. We also 
had regular buyers who, though they main- 
tained an impersonal and solemn relation- 
ship with us, saved their purchases until we 
came around. 


S$ OUR experience in the business in- 
A creased, we added polly seeds and in- 
dian nuts. My mother got us two small 
baskets, which originally carried cherries, 
from Bathgate Avenue fruit dealers. Al- 
though the polly seeds were several cents 
more a pound, we still offered two cups for 
a penny; we tried to keep our profit the same 
by skimping the cups. The indian nuts cost 
over twenty cents a pound and so we had to 
charge two cents for the smallest container 
we could get, a kind of eye-cup. 

Once we tried to refine our sales by of- 
fering the seeds and nuts in little bags. But 
the ten small bags we bought on speculation 
went very slowly. We even tried a mixture 
of our three products in one bag, but it 


didn’t take. We concluded that a good part 
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of what we sold was the intangible pleasure 
of watching the seeds being scooped up and 
poured out into a palm. 

I always kept counting my money and 
knew to the exact penny how much I had 
made. I did this addition in the darkness 
of my pocket, letting the coins slip through 
my hand. After a while, my fingers became 
sensitive enough to distinguish pennies from 
dimes, and nickels from quarters and _half- 
dollars (few as the latter coins were). This 
facility stood me in good stead some years 
later when I sold soda and beer at the Lew- 
isohn Stadium Summer Concerts, where 
change had to be made with lightning rap- 
idity or you'd lose an arm. 

Competitors and hi-jacking juvenile delin- 
quents weren't our only troubles. The cops 
were a thorn in our side. It seems pumpkin- 
seed peddling was illegal, either for hygienic 
reasons or because of child-labor restrictions. 
The park policemen chased us out whenever 
they caught us, occasionally leading us un- 
dignifiedly by the collar to an exit. But the 
blue-uniformed, bright-badged _ patrolmen 
were visible to us over a distance, and we 
kept a wary (and often, weary) eye out for 
them. Our more serious enemies were the 
plainclothesmen who were sent out period- 
ically to pick up the kid peddlers. 

I was caught only once, but it was a deep- 
ly impressive affair, filled with humiliation 
and adventure. We were almost literally 
“arrested.” The tall, bored detective hustled 
my brother and myself and several other kids 

bagel and candy peddlers) into his green 
sedan, and drove us off to the police station. 
There our names and addresses were taken, 





and at the next change of tours, the cops on 
our respective beats dropped by our houses 
to tell our parents. 

We were picked up at about three o’clock 
on a Sunday afternoon, and until my mother 
came, we had two hours in the back-room of 
a police house. That was when I was per- 
manently disillusioned about policemen. I 
saw some of them change clothes: an im- 
pressively-uniformed, husky man turned in- 
to an ordinary, rather slight, straw-hatted 
civilian; a lumber-jacketed young fellow 
seemed to be masquerading after he became 
a blue cop. I was also shocked to hear some 
of the words they used so casually. 

My mother came storming into the build- 
ing at about five o'clock. I must confess that, 
although I was worried about what was go- 
ing to happen to us, | was enjoying my en- 
forced short vacation from peddling and my 
glimpse of behind-the-scenes police life, and 
regretted having the interlude end. My 
mother indignantly stumped over to the desk 
sergeant before even checking for us. 

“You've got a lot of nerve,” she shouted at 
him, all five feet of her poised in indigna- 
tion, “arresting little boys who are trying to 
make a couple of cents in America, while 
you sit at your desk making a big salary. 
Why don’t you go out and catch crooks and 
robbers?” And so on for a full five minutes. 

The sergeant was very happy to get rid 
of us, and though he kept repeating to my 
mother not to let us go peddling again, we 
were never again bothered by a plainclothes- 
man in the park. 

My mother obviously had struck an ef- 
fective blow for free enterprise. 
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JEWISH TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


ISRAEL ABRAHAMS 


One of the most distinguished modern scholars 
of Judaism in English-speaking countries, IsRAEL 
ApraAHAMs was born in London in 1858, one 
of three scholarly brothers who all distinguished 
themselves in Jewish life. His father was Bar- 
nett Abrahams, a rabbi who had come to Eng- 
land from Warsaw at an early age. Israel 
Abrahams was educated at Jews’ College and 
London University. From 1881 to 1902 he 
taught at the former institution and left only 
to succeed Solomon Schechter as reader in rab- 
binics at Cambridge. This position he held 
until his death in 1925. 

His entire life was filled with scholarly and 
literary activity; he helped found and administer 
Jewish learned societies, presided over univer- 
sity theological societies, and was joint editor 
of the Jewish Quarterly Review from 1888 to 
1908; at the same time, he wrote many essays, 
books, and scholarly studies, the most important 
of which is Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
(1896), a scholarly investigation of medieval 
Jewish social history. 

Abrahams was on the side of Reform in 


EN leave their homes because they 

must, or because they will. The 

Hebrew has experienced both 

motives for travelling. Irresistibly driven on 
by his own destiny and by the pressure of his 
fellow-men, the Jew was also gifted with a 
double share of that curiosity and restless- 
ness which often send men forth of their 
own free will on long and arduous journeys. 
He has thus played the part of the Wander- 
ing Jew from choice and from necessity. He 
loved to live in the whole world, and the 
whole world met him by refusing him a 
single spot that he might call his very own. 
A sad chapter of medieval history is 
filled with the enforced wanderings of the 
sons of Israel. The lawgiver prophesied 
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religion. Though opposing political Zionism, 
he looked toward Palestine as a Jewish cultural 
center. An ardent believer in the enduring 
value of Hebrew, he helped popularize its study 
in England and America and introduced the 
modern way of teaching Hebrew into Britain. 

The essay reprinted below was first delivered 
as an address in Hebrew in Palestine, and was 
then done into English and published in part 
in the London Jewish Chronicle in 1897. It 
appeared in full, under the title “Medieval 
Wayfaring,” in The Book of Delight and Other 
Papers, published by the Jewish Publication So- 
ciety of America in 1912, by whose permission 
it appears here, once more in shortened form. 

Like the other essays in The Book of Delight, 
“Medieval Wayfaring” reflects Abrahams’ abid- 
ing interest in the Middle Ages. Certainly the 
travelling habits of the Jews, that most travelled 
of all peoples, deserve special attention; and 
some of the habits and experiences Abrahams 
discovers among Jews in the Middle Ages could 
perhaps be matched in present-day Jewish life. 
—Ep. 


well, “There shall be no rest for the sole of 
thy foot.” But we are not concerned here 
with the victim of expulsion and persecution. 
The wayfarer with whom we shall deal is 
the traveller, and not the exile. He was 
moved by no caprice but his own. He will 
excite our admiration, perhaps our sympathy, 
only rarely our tears. . . . Before leaving 
home, a Jewish wayfarer of the Middle Ages 
was bound to procure two kinds of passport. 
In no country in those days was freedom of 
motion allowed to anyone. The Jew was 
simply a little more hampered than others. 
In England, the Jew paid a feudal fine before 
he might cross the seas. In Spain, the system 
of exactions was very complete. No Jew 
could change his residence without a license, 
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even within his own town. But in addition 
to the inflictions of the Government, the 
Jews enacted voluntary laws of their own, 
forcing their brethren to obtain a congrega- 
tional permit before starting. 

The reasons for this restriction were 
simple. In the first place, no Jew could be 
allowed to depart at will and leave the whole 
burden of the royal taxes on the shoulders of 
those who were left behind. Hence, in many 
parts of Europe and Asia, no Jew could leave 
without the express consent of the congrega- 
tion. Even when he received the consent, it 
was usually on the understanding that he 
would continue, in his absence, to pay his 
share of the communal dues. Sometimes 
even women were included in this law, as, 
for instance, if the daughter of a resident 
Jew married and settled elsewhere, she was 
forced to contribute to the taxes of her 
native town a sum proportionate to her 
dowry, unless she emigrated to Palestine, 
in which case she was free. A further cause 
why Jews placed restrictions on free move- 
ment was moral and commercial. Announce- 
ments had to be made in the synagogue 
informing the congregation that so-and-so 
was on the point of departure, and anyone 
with claims against him could obtain satis- 
faction. No clandestine or unauthorized 
departure was permissible. It must not be 
thought that these communal licenses were 
of no service to the traveller. On the con- 
trary, they often assured him a welcome in 
the next town, and in Persia were as good 
as a safe-conduct. No Mohammedan would 
have dared defy the travelling order sealed 
by the Jewish Patriarch. 


— obtained his two licenses, one 
from the government and the other 
from the synagogue, the traveller would 
have to consider his costume. “Dress shabbi- 
ly” was the general Jewish maxim for the 
tourist. How necessary this rule was. may 
be seen from what happened to Rabbi Pe- 
tachiah, who travelled from Prague to Nine- 
veh, in 1175, or thereabouts. At Nineveh 
he fell sick, and the king’s physicians at- 
tended him and pronounced his death cer- 
tain. Now Petachiah had travelled in most 
costly attire, and in Persia the rule was that 
if a Jewish traveller died, the physicians took 
half his property. Petachiah saw through the 





real danger that threatened him, so he 
escaped from the perilous ministrations of 
the royal doctors, had himself carried across 
the Tigris on a raft, and soon recovered. 
Clearly, it was imprudent of a Jewish travel- 
ler to excite the rapacity of kings or bandits 
by wearing rich dress. But it was also 
desirable for the Jew, if he could, to evade 
recognition as such altogether. Jewish opin- 
ion was very sensible on this head. It did not 
forbid a Jew’s disguising himself even as a 
priest of the Church, joining a caravan, and 
mumbling Latin hymns. In times of danger, 
he might, to save his life, don the turban and 
pass as a Mohammedan even in his home. 
Most remarkable concession of all, the Jewess 
on a journey might wear the dress of a man. 

The law of the land was equally open to 
reason. In Spain, the Jew was allowed to 
discard his yellow badge while travelling; 
in Germany, he had the same privilege, but 
he had to pay a premium for it. In some 
parts, the Jewish community as a whole 
bought the right to travel and to discard the 
badge on journeys, paying a lump sum for 
the general privilege, and itself exacting a 
communal tax to defray the general cost. In 
Rome, the traveller was allowed to lodge for 
ten days before resuming his hated badge. 
But, curiously enough, the legal relaxation 
concerning the badge was not extended to 
the markets. The Jew made the medieval 
markets, yet he was treated as an unwelcome 
guest, a commodity to be taxed. This was 
especially so in Germany. In 1226, Bishop 
Lorenz, of Breslau, ordered Jews who passed 
through his domain to pay the same toll as 
slaves brought to market. The visiting Jew 
paid toll for everything; but he got part of 
his money back. He received a yellow badge, 
which he was forced to wear during his 
whole stay at the market, the finances of 
which he enriched, indirectly by his trade, 
and directly by his huge contributions to 
the local taxes. 

The Jewish traveller mostly left his wife 
at home. In certain circumstances he could 
force her to go with him, as, for instance, if 
he had resolved to settle in Palestine. On the 
other hand, the wife could prevent her hus- 
band from leaving her during the first year 
after marriage. It also happened that families 
emigrated together. Mostly, however, the 
Jewess remained at home, and only rarely 
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did she join even the pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. This is a striking contrast to the 
Christian custom, for it was the Christian 
woman that was the most ardent pilgrim; in 
fact, pilgrimages to the Holy Land only 
became popular in Church circles because 
of the enthusiasm of Helena, mother of 
Constantine the Great, especially when, in 
326, she found the true cross. We, however, 
read of an aged Jewess who made a pilgrim- 
age to all the cities of Europe, for the pur- 
pose of praying in the synagogues on her 
route. 


E Now know, from the Chronicle of 
W ahimaaz, that Jews visited Jerusalem 
in the tenth century. . . . Early in the 
eleventh century there was a fully organized 
Jewish community with a Beth-Din at Ram- 
leh, some four hours’ drive from Jaffa. But 
Jews did not visit Palestine in large numbers 
until Saladin finally regained the Holy City 
for Mohammedan rule, towards the end of 
the twelfth century. From that time pil- 
grimages of Jews became more frequent; but 
the real influx of Jews into Palestine dates 
from 1492, when many of the Spanish exiles 
settled there, and formed the nucleus of the 
present Sephardic population. 

On the whole, it may be said that in the 
Middle Ages the journey to Palestine was 
fraught with so much danger that it was 
gallantry that induced men to go mostly with- 
out their wives. And, generally speaking, 
the Jew going abroad to earn a living for his 
family could not dream of allowing his wife 
to share the dangers and fatigues of the 
way. 

The Jewish law, even in lands where 
monogamy was not legally enforced, did 
not allow the Jew to console himself with 
one wife at home and another abroad. 
Josephus, we know, had one wife in Tiberias 
and another in Alexandria, and the same 
thing is told us of royal officers in the Roman 
period; but the Talmudic legislation abso- 
lutely forbids such license, even though it 
did not formally prohibit a man from having 
more than one wife at home. We hear oc- 
casionally of the wife’s growing restive in 
her husband’s absence and taking another 
husband. In 1272, Isaac of Erfurt went on a 
gone from March 9, 1271, to July, 1272, he 
trading journey, and though he was only 


found, on his return, that his wife had 
wearied of waiting for him. Such incidents 
on the side of the wife were very rare; the 
number of cases in which wife-desertion oc- 
curred were larger. In her husband's absence, 
the wife’s lot, at best, was not happy. “Come 
back,” wrote one wife, “or send me a di- 
vorce.”” “Nay,” replied the husband. “I can 
do neither. I have not yet made enough 
provision for us, so I cannot return. And, 
before Heaven, I love you, so I cannot di- 
vorce you.” The Rabbi advised that he 
should give her a conditional divorce, a 
kindly device, which provided that, in case 
the husband remained away beyond a fixed 
date, the wife was free to make other matri- 
monial arrangements. The Rabbis held that 
travelling diminishes family life, property, 
and reputation. Move from house to house, 
and you lose a shirt; go from place to place, 
and you lose a life—so ran the Rabbinic 
proverb. This subject might be enlarged 
upon, but enough has been said to show that 
this breaking up of the family life was one 
of the worst effects of the Jewish travels of 
the Middle Ages, and even more recent 
times. 


pe his journey was devotional or 
commercial, the rites of religion formed 
part of the traveller's preparations for the 
start. The prayer for wayfarers is Talmudic 
in origin. . . . On approaching a town, the 
Jew prayed, “May it be Thy will, O Lord, 
to bring me safely to this town.” When he 
had entered, he prayed, “May it by Thy will, 
O Lord, to take me safely from this town.” 
And when he actually left, he uttered similar 
words, pathetic and painfully significant. 

In the first century of the Christian era, 
much travelling was entailed by the con- 
veyance of the didrachmon, sent by each 
Jew to the Temple from almost every part 
of the known world. Philo says of the Jews 
beyond the Euphrates: “Every year the sacred 
messengers are sent to convey large sums of 
gold and silver to the Temple, which have 
been collected from all the subordinate Gov- 
ernments. They travel over rugged and difh- 
cult and almost impassable roads, which, 
however, they look upon as level and easy, 
inasmuch as they serve to conduct them to 
piety.” And the road was made easy in other 
ways. 
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It must often have been shortened to the 
imagination by the prevalent belief that by 
supernatural aid the miles could be actually 
lessened. Rabbi Natronai was reported to 
be able to convey himself a several days’ 
journey in a single instant. So Benjamin of 
Tudela tells how Alroy, who claimed to be 
the Messiah in the twelfth century, not only 
could make himself visible or invisible at 
will, but could cross rivers on his turban, and 
by the aid of the Divine Name could travel 
a ten days’ journey in ten hours. Another 
Jewish traveller calmed the sea by naming 
God, another by writing the sacred Name on 
a shard, and casting it into the sea. “Have 
no care,” said he, on another occasion, to his 
Arab comrade, as the shadows fell on a Fri- 
day afternoon, and they were still far from 
home, “have no care, we shall arrive before 
nightfall,” and, exercising his wonderwork- 
ing powers, he was as good as his word. We 
read in Ahimaaz of the exploits of a 1oth- 
century Jew who traversed Italy, working 
wonders, being received everywhere with 
popular acclamations. This was Aaron of 
Baghdad, son of a miller, who, finding that 
a lion had eaten the millmule, caught the 
lion and made him do the grinding. His 
father sent him on his travels as a penalty 
for his dealings with magic: after three 
years he might return. He went on board a 
ship, and assured the sailors that they need 
fear neither foe nor storm, for he could use 
the Name. He landed at Gaeta in Italy, 
where he restored to human form the son of 
his host, whom a witch had turned into an 
ass. This was the beginning of many mira- 
cles. But he did not allow one place to 
monopolize him. Next we find him in Ben- 
venuto. He goes to the synagogue, recog- 
nized that a lad omits the name of God 
from his prayer, thus showing that he is 
dead! . . . Similar marvels were told in the 
Midrash, of travellers like Father Jacob, and 
in the lives of Christian saints. 

But the Jew had a real means of shorten- 
ing the way—by profitable and edifying con- 
versation. “Do not travel with an am ha- 
aretz,” the olden Rabbis advised. Such a 
one, they held, was careless of his own safety, 
and would hardly be more careful of his 
companion’s life. But, besides, an am ha- 
aretz, using the word in its later sense of 
ignoramus, would be too dull for edifying 





conversation, and one might as well or as 
ill journey alone as with a boor. But “thou 
shalt speak of them by the way,” says Deuter- 
onomy of the commandments, and this (to 
say nothing of the danger) was one of the 
reasons why solitary travelling was disap- 
proved. A man walking alone was more like- 
ly to turn his mind to idle thoughts, than if 
he had a congenial partner to converse with, 
and the Mishnah is severe against him who 
turns aside from his peripatetic study to 
admire a tree or a fallow. 

This does not imply that the Jews were 
indifferent to the beauties of nature. Jewish 
travellers often describe the scenery of the 
parts they visit, and Petachiah literally revels 
in the beautiful gardens of Persia, which he 
paints in vivid colors. Then, again, few bet- 
ter descriptions of a storm at sea have been 
written than those composed by Judah Halevi 
on his fatal voyage to Palestine. Similarly, 
Harizi, another Jewish wayfarer, who laugh- 
ed himself over half the world, wrote verses 
as he walked, to relieve the tedium. He is 
perhaps the most entertaining of all Jewish 
travellers. Nothing is more amusing than 
his conscious habit of judging the characters 
of the men he saw by their hospitality, or 
the reverse, to himself. A more serious 
traveller, Maimonides, must have done a 
good deal of thinking on horseback, to get 
through his ordinary day’s work and write 
his great books. In fact, he himself informs 
us that he composed part of his commentary 
to the Mishnah while journeying by land 
and sea. 

In Europe, the Rabbis often had several 
neighboring congregations under their care, 
and on their journeys to and fro took their 
books with them, and read in them at inter- 
vals. Maharil, on such journeys, always took 
note of the Jewish customs observed in differ- 
ent localities. He was also a most skilful and 
successful shadhan, or marriage-broker, and 
his extensive travels placed this famous 
Rabbi in an excellent position for match- 
making. Certainly, the marriages he effected 
were notoriously prosperous, and in his hands 
the shadhan system did the most good and 
the least harm of which it is capable. 


NOTHER type of short-distance traveller 
was the bahur, or student. Not that his 
journeys were always short, but he rarely 
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crossed the sea. In the second century we 
find Jewish students in Galilee behaving as 
many Scotch youths did before the days of 
Carnegie funds. These students would study 
in Sepphoris in the winter, and work in the 
fields in summer. After the impoverishment 
caused by the Bar Kochba war, the students 
were glad to dine at the table of the wealthy 
Patriarch Judah I. In the medieval period 
there were also such. These bahurim, who, 
young as they were, were often married, 
accomplished enormous journeys on foot. 
They walked from the Rhine to Vienna, and 
from North Germany to Italy. Their priva- 
tions on the road were indescribable. Bad 
weather was naturally a severe trial. “Heark- 
en not to the prayers of wayfarers,’” was the 
petition of those who stayed at home. This 
quaint Talmudic saying refers to the selfish- 
ness of travellers, who always clamor for fine 
weather, though the farmer needs rain. 
Apart from the weather, the bahurim suffered 
much on the road. Their ordinary food was 
raw vegetables culled from the fields; they 
drank nothing but water. They were often 
accompanied by their teachers, who under- 
went the same privations. Unlike their Tal- 
mudical precursors, they travelled much by 
night, because it was safer, and also because 
they reserved the daylight for study. The 
dietary laws make Jewish travelling particu- 
larly irksome. We do, indeed, find Jews 
lodging at the ordinary inns, but they could 
not join the general company at the table 
d'héte. The Sabbath, too, was the cause of 
some discomfort, though the traveller always 
exerted his utmost efforts to reach a Jewish 
congregation by Friday evening, sometimes, 
as we have seen, with supernatural aid. 


E MuSsT interrupt this account of the 

bahur to record a much earlier instance 
of the awkward situation in which a pious 
Jewish traveller might find himself because 
of the Sabbath regulations. In the very last 
year of the fourth century, Synesius, of 
Cyrene, writing to his brother of his voyage 
from Alexandria to Constantinople, supplies 
us with a quaint instance of the manner in 
which the Sabbath affected Jewish travellers. 
Synesius uses a sarcastic tone, which must 
not be taken as seriously unfriendly. “His 
voyage homeward,” says Mr. Glover, “was 
adventurous.” It is a pity that space cannot 


be found for a full citation of Synesius’s 
enthralling narrative. His Jewish steersman 
is an entertaining character. 

There were twelve members in the crew, 
the steersman making the thirteenth. More 
than half, including the steersman, were 
Jews. “It was,” says Synesius, “the day which 
the Jews call the Preparation [Friday], and 
they reckon the night to the next day, on 
which they are not allowed to do any work, 
but they pay it especial honor, and rest on 
it. So the steersman let go the helm from his 
hands, when he thought the sun would have 
set on the land, and threw himself down, 
and ‘What mariner should choose might 
trample him!’ We did not at first understand 
the real reason, but took it for despair, and 
went to him and besought him not to give up 
all hope yet. For in plain fact the big rollers 
still kept on, and the sea was at issue with 
itself. It does this when the wind falls, and 
the waves it has set going do not fall with it, 
but still retaining in full force the impulse 
that started them, meet the onset of the gale, 
and to its front oppose their own. 

“Well, when people are sailing in such 
circumstances, life hangs, as they say, by a 
slender thread. But if the steersman is a 
Rabbi into the bargain, what are one’s feel- 
ings? When, then, we understood what he 
meant in leaving the helm,—for when we 
begged him to save the ship from danger, he 
went on reading his book,—we despaired of 
persuasion, and tried force. And a gallant 
soldier (for we have with us a good few 
Arabians, who belong to the cavalry) drew 
his sword, and threatened to cut his head off, 
if he would not steer the ship. But in a 
moment he was a genuine Maccabee, and 
would stick to his dogma. Yet when it was 
now midnight, he took his place of his own 
accord, ‘for now,’ says he, ‘the law allows me, 
as we are clearly in danger of our lives.’ At 
that the tumult begins again, moaning of 
men and screaming of women. Everybody 
began calling on Heaven, and wailing and 
remembering their dear ones. Amarantus 
alone was cheerful, thinking he was on the 
point of ruling out his creditors.” Amarantus 
was the captain, who wished to die because 
he was deep in debt. What with the devil- 
may-care captain, the Maccabeean steersman, 
and the critical onlooker, who was a devoted 
admirer of Hypatia, rarely has wayfaring 
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been conducted under more delightful condi- 
tions. As is often the case in life, the humors 
of the scene almost obscure the fact that the 
lives of the actors were in real danger. But 
all ended well... . 


O RETURN to our travelling bahur of 
View centuries than Synesius’s Rabbi- 
steersman. On the road, the student was 
often attacked, but, as happened with the 
son of the great Asheri, who was waylaid by 
bandits near Toledo, the robbers did not 
always get the best of the fight. The bahur 
could take his own part. One Jew gained 
much notoriety in 801 by conducting an 
elephant all the way from Haroun al-Rashid’s 
court as a present to Charlemagne, the king 
of the Franks. But the Rabbi suffered con- 
siderably from his religion on his journeys. 
Dr. Schechter tells us how the Gaon Elijah 
got out of his carriage to say his prayer, and, 
as the driver knew that the Rabbi would not 
interrupt his devotions, he promptly made 
off, carrying away the Gaon’s property. 

But the account was not all on one side. 
If the bahur suffered for his religion, he 
received ample compensation. When he 
arrived at his destination, he was welcomed 
right heartily. We read how cordially the 
Sheliah Kolel was received in Algiers in the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. It was a 
great popular event, as is nowadays the visit 
of the Alliance inspector. That was not the 
case with all Jewish travellers, some of whom 
received a very cold shoulder from their 
brethren. Why was this? Chiefly because 
the Jews, as little as the rest of medieval 
peoples, realized that progress and enlight- 
enment are indissolubly bound up with the 
right of free government. They regarded the 
right to move here and there at will as a 
selfish privilege of the few, not the just right 
of all. But more than that. The Jews were 
forced to live in special and limited ghettos. 
It was not easy to find room for newcomers. 
When a crisis arrived, such as the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain, then, except here 
and there, the Jews were generous to a fault 
in providing for the exiles. Societies all over 
the Continent and round the coast of the 
Mediterranean spent their time and money 
in ransoming the poor victims, who, driven 
from Spain, were enslaved by the captains 
of the vessels that carried them, and were 





then bought back to freedom by their Jewish 
brethren. 

This is a noble fact in Jewish history. But 
it is nevertheless true that Jewish communi- 
ties were reluctant in ordinary times to per- 
mit new settlements. This was not so in 
ancient times. Among the Essenes, a new- 
comer had a perfectly equal right to share 
everything with the old inhabitants. These 
Essenes were great travellers, going from city 
to city, probably with propagandist aims. 

In the Talmudic law there are very clear 
rules on the subject of passers through a 
town or immigrants into it. By that law 
persons staying in a place for less than thirty 
days were free from all local dues except 
special collections for the poor. He who 
stayed less than a year contributed to the 
ordinary poor relief, but was not taxed for 
permanent objects, such as walling the town, 
defences, etc., nor did he contribute to the 
salaries of teachers and officials, nor the 
building and support of synagogues. But as 
his duties were small, so were his rights. 
After a twelve months’ stay he became a 
“son of the city,” a full member of the com- 
munity. 

But in the Middle Ages, newcomers, as 
already said, were not generally welcome. 
The question of space was one important 
reason, for all newcomers had to stay in the 
Ghetto. Secondly, the newcomer was not 
amenable to discipline. Local custom varied 
much in the details both of Jewish and gen- 
eral law. The new settler might claim to 
retain his old customs, and the regard for 
local custom was so strong that the claim 
was often allowed, to the destruction of uni- 
formity, and the undermining of authority. 
To give an instance or two: A newcomer 
would insist that, as he might play cards in 
his native town, he ought not to be expected 
to obey puritanical restrictions in the place 
to which he came. The result was that the 
resident Jews would clamor against foreigners 
enjoying special privileges, as in this way 
all attempts to control gambling might be 
defeated. Or the newcomer would claim to 
shave his beard in accordance with his home 
custom, but to the scandal of the town which 
he was visiting. The native young men 
would imitate the foreigner, and then there 
would be trouble. Or the settler would assert 
his right to wear colors and fashions and 
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jewelry forbidden to the native Jews. 

Again, the marriage problem was com- 
plicated by the arrival of insinuating 
strangers, who turned out to be married men 
masquerading as bachelors. Then as to pub- 
lic worship—the congregation was often split 
into fragments by the independent services 
organized by foreign groups, and it would 
become necessary to prohibit its own mem- 
bers from attending the synagogues of foreign 
settlers. Then as to communal taxes: these 
were fixed annually on the basis of the pop- 
ulation, and the arrival of newcomers serious- 
ly disturbed the equilibrium, led to fresh 
exactions by the government, which it was 
by no means certain the new settlers could 
or would pay, and which, therefore, fell on 
the shoulders of the old residents. 

When we consider all these facts, we can 
see that the eagerness of the medieval Jews 
to control the influx of foreign settlers was 
only in part the result of base motives. And, 
of course, the exclusion was not permanent 
or rigid. In Rome, the Sephardic and the 
Italian Jews fraternally placed their syna- 
gogues on different floors of the same build- 
ing. In some German towns, the foreign 
synagogue was fixed in the same courtyard 
as the native. Everywhere foreign Jews 
abounded, and everywhere a generous wel- 
come awaited the genuine traveller. 


s To the travelling beggar, he was a 
A perpetual nuisance. Yet he was treated 
with much consideration. The policy with 
regard to him was, “Send the beggar further,” 
and this suited the tramp, too. He did not 
wish to settle, he wished to move on. He 
would be lodged for two days in the com- 
munal inn, or if, as usually happened, he 
arrived on Friday evening, he would be 
billeted on some hospitable member, or the 
shames would look after him at the public 
expense. It is not till the thirteenth century 
that we meet regular envoys sent from Pales- 
tine to collect money. 

The genuine traveller, however, was an 
ever-welcome guest. If he came at fair time, 
his way was smoothed for him. The Jew 
who visited the fair was only rarely charged 
local taxes by the synagogue. He deserved 
a welcome, for he not only brought wares to 
sell, but he came laden with new books. The 
fair was the only book-market. At other 


times the Jews were dependent on the casual 
visits of travelling vendors of volumes. Book- 
selling does not seem to have been a settled 
occupation in the Middle Ages. The merch- 
ant who came to the fair also fulfilled another 
function—that of shadhan. The day of the 
fair was, in fact, the crisis of the year. 
Naturally, the letter-carrier was eagerly re- 
ceived. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the function of conveying the post 
was sometimes filled by Jewesses. 

Even the ordinary traveller, who had no 
business to transact, would often choose fair 
time for visiting new places, for he would 
be sure to meet interesting people then. He, 
too, would mostly arrive on a Friday evening, 
and would beguile the Sabbath with reports 
of the wonders he had seen. In the great 
synagogue of Sepphoris, Johanan was dis- 
coursing of the great pearl, so gigantic in 
size that the eastern gates of the Temple 
were to be built of the single gem. “Ay, ay,” 
assented an auditor, who had been a notor- 
ious sceptic until he had become a ship- 
wrecked sailor, “had not mine own eyes 
beheld such a pearl in the ocean-bed, I 
should not have believed it.” And so the 
medieval traveller would tell his enthralling 
tales. He would speak of a mighty Jewish 
kingdom in the East, existing in idyllic peace 
and prosperity; he would excite his auditors 
with news of the latest Messiah; he would 
describe the river Sambatyon, which keeps 
the Sabbath, and, mingling truth with fiction, 
with one breath would truly relate how he 
crossed a river on an inflated skin, and with 
the next breath romance about Hillel’s tomb, 
how he had been there, and how he had seen 
a large hollow stone, which remains empty 
if a bad fellow enters, but at the approach of 
a pious visitor fills up with sweet, pure water, 
with which he washes, uttering a wish at 
the same time, sure that it will come true. 
. . . Jews were ardent believers in the super- 
natural power of sepulchers; they made pil- 
grimages to them to pray and to beg favors. 

Jewish travellers’ tales of the Middle Ages 
are heavily laden with these legends. Of 
course, the traveller would also bring gen- 
uine news about his brethren in distant parts, 
and sober information about foreign coun- 
tries, their ways, their physical conformation, 
and their strange birds and beasts. . . . As 
soon as Sabbath was over, the traveller's 
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narrative would be written out by the local 
scribe, and treasured as one of the communal 
prizes. The traveller, on his part, often kept 
a diary, and himself compiled a description 
of his adventures. In some congregations 
there was kept a communal note-book, in 
which were entered decisions brought by 
visiting Rabbis from other communities. 


‘HE most welcome of guests, even more 
Wich than long-distance travellers, or 
globe-trotters, were the bahurim and travel- 
ling Rabbis. The Talmudic Rabbis were 
most of them travellers. Akiba’s extensive 
journeys were, some think, designed to 
rouse the Jews of Asia Minor generally to 
participate in the insurrection against 
Hadrian. But my narrative must be at this 
point confined to the medieval students. For 
the bahurim, or students, there was a special 
house in many communities, and they lived 
together with their teachers. 

In the twelfth century, the great academy 
of Narbonne, under Abraham ibn Daud, 
attracted crowds of foreign students. These, 
as Benjamin of Tudela tells us, were fed and 
clothed at the communal cost. At Beaucaire, 
the students were housed and supported at 
the teacher's expense. In the 17th century, 
the students not only were paid small bur- 
saries, but every household entertained one 
or more of them at table. In these circum- 
stances their life was by no means dull or 
monotonous. A Jewish student endures 
much, but he knows how to get the best out 
of life. This optimism, this quickness of 
humor, saved the Rabbi and his pupil from 
many a melancholy hour. 

Travelling students found many such gen- 
erous lovers of learning, who, with their 
wealth, encouraged their guests to write 
original works or copy out older books, which 
the patrons then passed on to poor scholars 
in want of a library. The legend is told how 
the prophet Elijah visited Hebron, and was 
not “called up” in the synagogue. Receiving 
no Aliyah on earth, he returned to his eleva- 
tion in Heaven. It was thus imprudent to 
deny honor to angels unawares. Usually the 
scholar was treated as such a possible angel. 
When he arrived, the whole congregation 
would turn out to meet him. He would be 
taken in procession to the synagogue, where 
he would say the benediction ha-gomel, in 





thanks for his safety on the road. Perhaps 
he would address the congregation, though 
he would do that rather in the school than 
in the synagogue. Then a banquet would be 
spread for him. This banquet was called one 
of the seudot mitzuah, i.e., “commandment 
meals,” to which it was a duty of all pious 
men to contribute their money and their 
cwn attendance. It would be held in the 
communal hall, used mostly for marriage 
feasts. When a wedding party came from 
afar, similar steps for general enjoyment 
were taken. Men mounted on _ horseback 
went forth to welcome the bride, mimic 
tournaments were fought en route, torch- 
light processions were made if it were night 
time, processions by boats if it were in Italy 
or by the Rhine, a band of communal musi- 
cians, retained at general cost, played merry 
marches, and everyone danced and joined in 
the choruses. These musicians often went 
from town to town, and the Jewish players 
were hired for Gentile parties, just as Jews 
employed Christian or Arab musicians to 
help make merry on the Jewish Sabbaths 
and festivals. . . . 

Another service rendered by travellers was 
the spread of learning by their translations. 
Their wanderings made them great linguists, 
and they were thus able to translate medical, 
astronomical, and scientific works wherever 
they went. They were also sent by kings on 
missions to collect new nautical instruments. 
Thus, the baculus, which helped Columbus 
to discover America, was taken to Portugal 
by Jews, and a French Jew was its inventor. 
They were much in demand as travelling 
doctors, being summoned from afar to effect 
specific cures. But they also carried other 
delights with them. Not only were they 
among the troubadours, but they were also 
the most famous of the travelling conteurs. 
It was the Jews, like Berechiah, Harizi, Za- 
bara, Abraham ibn Hasdai, and other in- 
cessant travellers, who helped to bring to 
Europe Aesop, Bidpai, the Buddhist legends, 
who “translated them from the Indian,” and 
were partly responsible for this rich poetical 
gift to the Western world. . . . 


Te remain the great merchant travellers 
to be told about. They sailed over all the 
world, and brought to Europe the wares, 
the products, the luxuries of the East. They 
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had their own peculiar dangers. Shipwreck 
was the fate of others besides themselves, 
but they were peculiarly liable to capture and 
sale as slaves. Foremost among their more 
normal hardships | should place the bridge 
laws of the Middle Ages. The bridges were 
sometimes practically maintained by the 
Jewish tolls. (In England, before 1290, a 
Jew paid a toll of a half-penny on foot and 
a full penny on horseback—large sums in 
those days. A dead Jew paid eightpence. 
Burial was for a long time lawful only in 
London, and the total toll paid for bringing 
a dead Jew to London over the various 
bridges must have been considerable.) . . . 

Nevertheless, these Jews owned horses 
and caravans, an sailed their own ships 
long before the tirhe when great merchants, 
like the English Jew, Antonio Fernandes 
Carvajal, traded in their own vessels between 
London and the Canaries. We hear of Pa- 
lestinian Jews in the third century and of 
Italian Jews in the fifth century with ships 
of their own. Jewish sailors abounded on 
the Mediterranean, which tended to become 
a Jewish lake. . . 

There were two chief overland routes. 
On the one side merchants left Spain, tra- 
versed the straits of Gibraltar, went by cara- 
van from Tangier along the northern fringe 
of the desert, to Egypt, Syria, and Persia. 
This was the southern route. Then there 
was the northern route, through Germany, 
across the country of the Slavs to the Lower 
Volga; thence, descending the river, they 
sailed across the Caspian. Then the traveller 
proceeded along the Oxus valley to Balkh, 
and, turning northeast, traversed the country 
‘of the Tagazgaz Turks, and found himself 
at last on the frontier of China. 

When one realizes the extent of such a 
journey, it is not surprising to hear that the 
greatest authorities are agreed that in the 
Middle Ages, before the rise of the Italian 
trading republics, the Jews were the chief 
middlemen between Europe and Asia. . . . 
Not only did the Jews bring to Europe new 
articles of food and luxury, but they served 
the various states as envoys and as intelli- 
gencers. The great Anglo-Jewish merchant 
Carvajal provided Cromwell with valuable 
information, as other Jewish merchants had 
done to other rulers of whom they were loyal 
servants. In the fifteenth century Henry of 


Portugal applied to Jews for intelligence 
respecting the interior of Africa, and a little 
later John, king of the same land, derived 
accurate information respecting India from 
two Jewish travellers who had spent many 
years at Ormuz and Calcutta. . . . 

The Jewish merchant traveller was no 
mere tradesman. He observed the country, 
especially did he note the numbers and 
occupations of the Jews, their synagogues, 
their schools, their vices, and their virtues. 

In truth, the Jewish traveller, as he got 
farther from home, was more at home than 
many of his contemporaries of other faiths 
when they were at home. He kept alive that 
sense of the oneness of Judaism which could 
be most strongly and completely achieved 
because there was no political bias to sepa- 
rate it into hostile camps. 


ut the interest between the traveller and 

his home was maintained by another 
bond. A striking feature of Jewish wayfaring 
life was the writing of letters home. The 
“Book of the Pious,” composed about 1200, 
says: “He that departs from the city where 
his father and mother live, and travels to a 
place of danger, and his father and mother 
are anxious on account of him; it is the 
bounden duty of the son to hire a messenger 
as soon as he can and despatch a letter to his 
father and mother, telling them when he 
departs from the place of danger, that their 
anxiety may be allayed.” Twice a year all 
Jews wrote family letters, at the New Year 
and the Passover, and they sent special greet- 
ings on birthdays. 

But the traveller was the chief letter- 
writer. “O my father,” wrote the famous 
Obadiah of Bertinoro, in 1488, “my departure 
from thee has caused thee sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and I am inconsolable that I was forced 
to leave at the time when age was creeping 
on thee. When I think of thy grey hairs, 
which I no longer see, my eyes flow over with 
tears. But if the happiness of serving thee 
in person is denied to me, yet I can at least 
serve thee as thou desirest, by writing to thee 
of my journey, by pouring my soul out to 
thee, by a full narrative of what I have 
seen and of the state and manners of the 
Jews in all the places where I have dwelt.” 
After a long and valuable narrative, he con- 
cludes in this loving strain: “I have taken 
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me a house in Jerusalem near the synagogue, 
and my window overlooks it. In the court 
where my house is, there live five women, 
and only one other man besides myself. He 
is blind, and his wife attends to my needs. 
God be thanked, I have escaped the sickness 
which affects nearly all travellers here. And 
I entreat you weep not at my absence, but 
rejoice in my joy, that I am in the Holy 
ec. 

Much more numerous than the epistles of 
sons to fathers are the letters of fathers to 
their families. When these come from Pales- 
tine, there is the same mingling of pious 
joy and human sorrow—joy to be in the Holy 
Land, sorrow to be separated from home. 
Another source of grief was the desolation 
of Palestine. 

One such letter-writer tells sadly how he 
walked through the market at Zion, thought 
of the past, and only kept back his tears lest 
the Arab onlookers should see and ridicule 
his sorrow. Yet another medieval letter- 
writer, Nahmanides, reaches the summit of 
sentiment in these lines, which I take from 
Dr. Schechter’s translation: “I was exiled 
by force from home, I left my sons and 
daughters; and with the dear and sweet ones 





whom | brought up on my knees, I left my 
soul behind me. My heart and my eyes will 
dwell with them forever. But O! the joy of a 
day in thy courts, O Jerusalem! visiting the 
ruins of the Temple and crying over the 
desolate Sanctuary; where I am permitted 
to caress thy stones, to fondle thy dust, and 
to weep over thy ruins. I wept bitterly, but 
found joy in my tears.” 

And with this thought in our mind we 
will take leave of our subject. It is the 
traveller who can best discern, amid the 
ruins wrought by man, the hope of a Divine 
rebuilding. Over the heavy hills of strife, 
he sees the coming dawn of peace. The 
world must still pass through much tribula- 
tion before the new Jerusalem shall arise, 
to enfold in its loving embrace all countries 
and all men. But the traveller, more than 
any other, hastens the good time. He over- 
bridges seas, he draws nations nearer; he 
shows men that there are many ways of 
living and of loving. He teaches them to be 
tolerant; he humanizes them by presenting 
their brothers to them. The traveller it is 
who prepares a way in the wilderness, who 
makes straight in the desert a highway for 


the Lord. 
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THE MYTHS OF THE STATE 


Examined in the Light of Recent History 


HANS KOHN 


HE late Professor Cassirer in his last 

study, The Myth of the State, which 

he had almost completed before his 
death, describes as the most alarming feature 
in the development of modern political thought 
the appearance of a new force: mythical 
thought. 

Professor Cassirer drew the inspiration of his 
life and his work from 18th century Enlight- 
enment and Kant. In that century of emanci- 
pation, or as Kant called it, of maturity, the 
world was, to use Max Weber’s apt expression, 
entzaubert, “de-magicked,” subjected to the 
rule of reason. In our century of re-enchant- 
ment, of mass slogans and thought control, it 
is good to turn back to that time for guidance 
and inspiration. But it is his very 18th-century 
quality that limits Professor Cassirer’s under- 
standing of the real power of myths in state 
and society. That power is much broader than 
he thought. Nor are all these myths as irra- 
tional or “primitive” as he presents them. 

The main and shorter part of his book, “The 
Myth of the Twentieth Century,” accepts too 
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readily Alfred Rosenberg’s rather bombastic 
claim of having defined the essence of the new 
century and of its dominating myths in his 
Der Mythus des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts. 
Professor Cassirer sees the father of the mod- 
ern myth of the hero in Carlyle, and in Gobi- 
neau the father of the modern myth of race. 
His brilliant analysis does full justice to these 
thinkers, but his whole approach prevents him 
from understanding that there are myths in the 
2oth century, even rational myths, more pow- 
erful than those that dominated the confused 
thinking of the German magicians who came in 
the wake of Richard Wagner. 

The Nazis, and Professor Cassirer, were 
wrong in regarding hero and race as the domi- 
nating myths of the 2oth century. These myths 
are too crude for that. Even Italian Fascism 
itself did not know them. In so far as it was 
shaped by the cult of the hero, it was not 
Carlyle and Frederick the Great but the Renais- 
sance image of man, the passionate clarity of a 
Castruccio Castracani rather than the high- 
sounding and nebulous morality of the North, 
that played the important role. The myth that 
influenced Mussolini was the social myth of 
the revolution as formulated under the com- 
bined influence of Marx and Bergson by 
Georges Sorel. This myth he fused with the 
entirely opposite neo-Hegelian cult of the state, 


the modern Leviathan. 


ROFEssoR Cassirer, although he has dealt 
P with Rousseau in his other works, does not 
touch here on Rousseau’s part in the creation 
of the modern myth of the organic community. 

What the citizen of Geneva did emotionally, 
Hegel did rationally. The historicism of Hegel, 
which claimed to find definite laws for history 
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and thus to predict salvation and doom on a 
rational or scientific basis—thereby replacing 
prophetic religion—has influenced all those na- 
tionalist and class myths that have since be- 
come the dominant factors in political thought 
—especially, but not at all exclusively, in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. For Hegel “the reali- 
zation of self-conscious reason” finds its fulfill- 
ment in the collectivity, the nation or the state, 
and individuals “are conscious within them- 
selves of being these individual independent 
beings through the fact that they surrender and 
sacrifice their particular individuality, and that 
this universal substance is their soul and es- 
sence.” But the “universal” was really only 
local: a group opposing other groups. 

The individual lost his essence and became 
absorbed by the collectivity, and history became 
the struggle of collectivities, nations, or classes. 
Historical reality, the new rational myths pro- 
claimed, follows its own inexorable law. At the 
same time, Hegel was deeply convinced, history 
was progress in the consciousness of freedom, 
a process in which even the negative and the 
evil were to bring about the ultimate good, the 
utopian conclusion of history, the reign of free- 
dom. 

In this process, different collectivities at dif- 
ferent stages assume positive and progressive 
roles and overcome opposition. In each stage 
there is but one collectivity—a nation or, ac- 
cording to Marx, a class—that is decisive carrier 
of the world spirit and agent of world salva- 
tion. For German nationalists, that carrier was 
Germany; for the Slavophiles, Russia; for the 
Marxists, it was the proletariat. Marx himself 
tended to combine, at least emotionally, both 
myths in his faith in the German proletariat; 
Stalinists today, at least emotionally, similarly 
emphasize the Russian proletariat. 


-yruE principal myths Hegel bequeathed to the 
T 19th century changed character with the 
changing intellectual climate of the times. 
One myth consisted in the secularization of 
the theology of history, which Hegel himself 
stated in the conclusion of his Philosophy of 
History: “God rules the world. The content of 
his government, the execution of his plan, is 
world history.” In other passages “God” becomes 
the “Idea,” the “World Spirit”; what remains is 
a clearly determined process of history fully re- 
vealed to the mind of the philosopher, Hegel. 
Twenty years later, when the intellectual cli- 
mate in Germany was expressed by David 





Friedrich Strauss and Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Marx abandoned Hegel’s idealistic foundation 
of history for what he regarded as the deeper 
reality. Instead of finding the real in the ideal, 
he wished to find the ideal in the real. What 
remained unchanged, however, was the char- 
acter of history as a clearly determined process 
that was fully revealed to the mind of the social 
scientist, Marx. 

In the new age of “science,” history was de- 
termined by “natural laws which work with 
iron necessity towards inevitable results.” This 
faith in inevitability was shared by Marxists as 
well as by Spenglerians. For all their “realism” 
the Marxists thought in mythical forms and 
abstractions, but with a new dogmatism. Their 
fatalistic certitude, though claiming to be ra- 
tional and scientific, became one of the domi- 
nant myths of the modern age, supported by 
the widespread myths of the power of science 
and the necessity of progress. 

Hegel conceived of progress as perpetual 
movement and perpetual strife. Few myths, 
perhaps, have done as much harm as this one. 
While liberal thought held the state to be a 
mediator above nationality or race, class or 
caste, twenty years after Hegel the antagonism 
of nationalities or classes began to be regarded 
as so fundamental that history was interpreted 
as a perpetual struggle between them. The 
state became an instrument of nationality or 
class in this warfare. Though every state con- 
tains oppressive elements, these in no way make 
out its full or true essence. Yet Engels could 
declare in his introduction to the Civil War In 
France that “the state is nothing more than a 
machine for the oppression of one class by 
another.” 


T Is a great merit of the book by Professor 
Maclver (The Web of Government) to 
bring the discussion of the problems of govern- 
ment down to the level of common sense and 
of reality. In the age of totalitarianism it is an 
easy temptation to overestimate Leviathan and 
the power of the human mind and will. 

In his own quiet way, Professor Maclver 
destroys some of the most fashionable social 
myths. Frequently, trends in social life are 
represented as absolutes, as if they existed or 
were possible in perfect or ideal realization. 
This is the case today for such concepts as “free 
enterprise” and “collectivism,” planning and 
non-interference. In reality every existing sys- 
tem is a synthesis of these elements in varying 
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degrees. The issue is how much of each sys- 
tem can be used and in what spirit; it is not 
economic ideals that are involved but degrees 
of individual liberty and authoritarian regula- 
tion. 

Professor Maclver warns that government 
“is never wholly successful. It is never wise 
enough for its responsibilities. It is often pre- 
sumptuous, and its crowning presumption is 
the claim of omni-competence, when it arro- 
gates to itself the right to regulate all the con- 
cerns of men. It must realize that many meth- 
ods of primary importance to human welfare 
are not directly amenable to its methods of con- 
trol and should not be subjected to them.” The 
gravest peril arises when government usurps 
control over the myths of the community. Gov- 
ernment should never be suffered to impose its 
controls on the cultural life of the community 
and it should not be entrusted with so exclu- 
sive a monopoly over the economic system that 
it could indirectly dominate the cultural life. 
“For if the very livelihood of individuals and 
groups are at the disposition of government, 
then the values and ideologies of the govern- 
ment will inevitably become absolute and will 
inflexibly impose themselves upon the whole 
community, crushing its free spirit.” 

The modern totalitarian disease lies primar- 
ily in disregard of individual rights and in ag- 
gressiveness, in the subordination of truth and 
law to fervent action and religious devotion. 


F THE three great totalitarian experiments in 
0 2oth-century Europe, the Italian one was 
the least successful. For this there were several 
reasons: the continuing influence of the mon- 
archy and the Church, with their restraints 
upon totalitarianism, the lasting elements of 
Western humanism that have characterized the 
Roman legacy: even education in Fascist Italy, 
as Mr. Minio-Paluello’s book (Education in 
Fascist Italy) clearly shows, paid more atten- 
tion to the training of the intellect than to 
the moral discipline of the will or to technical 
instruction. In 1925 the anti-Fascist intellec- 
tuals in Italy published under Croce’s leader- 


ship a manifesto in which they stated: “The 
intellectuals have as citizens the right of join- 
ing and faithfully serving a party; but as 
intellectuals their only duty is to bring all 
men of all parties to a higher spiritual level, 
so that all may fight the inevitable battles with 
ever more beneficial results. This is the real 
aim of their researches, mutual criticism, and 
artistic creations. When politics are contami- 
nated with literature and scholarship with pol- 
itics in order that violence, arrogance, and sup- 
pression of freedom may be patronized by those 
activities, it is not even possible to speak of a 
generous mistake. The Fascist 
seem to assume that the Italians are experienc- 
ing a religious war waged in the name of a new 
gospel against an old superstition.” The old 
superstition was the middle-class liberalism of 
the 18th century; the new gospel, the myth of 
the magic power of revolution and of the his- 
torically predestined leadership of certain na- 
tions and classes on the road to mankind's total 
salvation. 

But even the relatively more successful 
forms of totalitarianism in Russia and Germany 
have in no way proven the weakness of the 
“old superstitions” or the strength of the “new 
gospel.” More and more we learn of the resist- 
ance inside Germany to the apparently mono- 
lithic state of Hitler, and the official purges and 
cultural excommunications in Russia show that 
even after thirty years of totalitarian education 
the “old superstitions” survive. 

The title, Leviathan in Crisis, given to a com- 
pilation of articles and essays on the present-day 
state, is more appropriate than many believe: 
the leviathans of our age are not as strong by 
far as their loudly proclaimed myths would 
have us believe. In the few decades of their 
existence they have gone through more violent 
crises and more insidious inner conflicts and 
intrigues than free society had ever to suffer 
from. There is, even from the purely practical 
point of view, much to be said for the “old 
superstitions” of individual liberty, of tolerance, 
and of humility in the face of the nature of 
man and the nature of things. 


intellectuals 
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The East Side 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

As it seems the battle between the Glatstein 
and Wolfert clans over the virtues and vices 
of the East Side [Commentary: April, June 
1947] is not just a private fight, I want to get 
in a couple of licks of my own. I too am a Jew 
who set his first American feet on the East Side, 
and I have a distinct memory of it as it ap- 
peared to a rather youngish young man just out 
of the intellectual and artistic nonchalance of 
the old Austrian capital. But 1 had one ad- 
vantage—at least one—over the youngsters born 
here; that was a passionate love of that idiom 
which they despised. To me it came like a 
wave of blessing out of the new land to meet 
my somewhat hesitating Jewishness. 

It was a teeming, colorful, young, energetic- 
ally forward-striding life. It filled with high 
hope and belief the hearts of young boys and 
girls, well-dressed, well-fed, well-mannered, 
marching mornings to work into the garment 
district, which was at that time just across the 
Bowery, grabbing a Yiddish morning paper as 
they passed, to be read in a moment, I suppose, 
because | was told how hard it was to work in 
America. After the rush hour was over I went 
down to look into the most prominent build- 
ings on the East Side. They were the syna- 
gogues, and many of them. They too were 
teeming with life. I wondered at American efh- 
ciency. One shift of morning service was fol- 
lowed closely by the next. The prayer factory 
was going with gusto, and who were they who 
made up minyan after minyan? The push-cart 
peddlers, the storekecpers, the elderly, and 
many, many young ones, who came in to have 
a private little chat with a God who is a 
Father and who can understand even if you 
just mumble in a hurry. 

Why and how did all this come about?— 
There were roots still sticking out of a past 
life that was carried on here despite some bleed- 
ing wounds of transplantation. Maybe even 
this bleeding was a blessing from the mere 
point of view of the onlooker. For it gave all 
of that life a gentle patina of nostalgia and un- 
spoken love for something that would never be 
attained here, but the values of which must 
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come to bloom even on strange soil. And there 
were the charming little songs that streamed 
out of the young Yiddish theaters and swept 
the East Side like wild fire. And they were 
not songs about alluring love or such things. 
The one in vogue at my landing gave cheerful 
and tuneful advice to the Jew to carry his 
“peckele,” the Torah, without fear and with 
devotion and for no other reason but that he 
also bears the name of Jew. 

What a grand old troubadour he was, the 
inimitable Mogulescu, who spoke for the people 
in the language of the people, and right to their 
hearts. And what a grand send-off they gave 
him after he died an untimely and so much 
mourned death. They came in tens of thous- 
ands. Don’t let anybody think that this young 
frontier place had no tradition. It had already 
at the time the tradition of a pioneering labor 
movement, it had the sprouting tradition of a 
healthy Orthodoxy. And despite its agnostic- 
ism, it had its fortune-tellers and “chochmas- 
hayad” readers, for life was young and the 
heart ached for home. Anything from home 
was good. 

This was the East Side that I landed in, and 
it could have been none other than that from 
which came Helen Wolfert’s book Nothing is 
a Wonderful Thing. America never knew what 
was blooming right at its front door until maybe 
just very lately. But America was curious and 
came slumming to the East Side, slumming for 
fresh and tasty food, for the color of a young 
people stretching its limbs in the first enjoy- 
ment of freedom, stretching them through a 
ribald, reckless commercialism-in-droplets that 
sometimes required the energy and generalship 
of a Napoleon, slumming to see how folk-songs 
were born right on the street, although the 
author probably sang them from what was the 
equivalent of a sound truck. There were sud- 
den linguistic quips that rose out of somewhere 
and swept the streets, where there were people 
all the time. 

And here is where the rub comes in. Those 
kids born on that East Side had only contempt 
for the ways and traditions of their elders. This 
was something which they took over from the 
older inhabitants, to whom the newcomers 
were only “greenies.” The youngsters grew 
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entirely out of their elders’ environment and 
grew into—nothing. America was uncounted 
miles away both geographically and ethnolog- 
ically. But America was curious nonetheless. 
The youngsters knew nothing of their own 
environment but knew very well what the 
others wanted, and gave it them—the Hebrew 
comedian, a Curicature over-plastered with cheap 
vaudeville sentimentality. The Hebrew co- 
median became the exporter of Judaism, and 
he established the tradition that there must be 
two kinds of Judaism, one for home consump- 
tion, of which he wanted none, and one for 
export, which he made up himself to suit the 
taste of the current customer. It had to be so, 
not only because of historical consecutiveness, 
but also because the other kind of Judaism, 
that which his elders struggled and are still 
struggling to give shape and form to, was fit 
for consumption only by age-long devotees. 

The exporters established a tradition. The 
product they are dispensing changes in char- 
acter in the van of public taste. Sometimes it’s 
the guy who buys only wholesale, at other 
times it’s the Jew who is in love, at other times, 
again, he is the one who has no money, or he 
rises from Allen Street to play a second-rate 
piece of music, at still other times he serves as 
the pitiful bearer of squalor, relieved by a 
splash of red for exotic and intriguingly foreign 
coloring. At other times he is the bearer of a 
concocted saga of an East Side street in a region 
that was never Jewish to any extent. What is 
most amazing is the respect with which good 
judges of American literature view these con- 
coctions. They are even blinded to the horrible 
English in such a work as East River. For my 
money, I take Abie’s Irish Rose as a more honest 
exponent of this type of literature. The pattern 
remains the same under any conditions. . . . 

Now as to Mr. Glatstein. With him I have 
a private score to settle. His cry at many points 
in his review was, why didn’t they stick to Jew- 
ish literature as we did? I say this: I would 
suggest that they first try writing American for 
Americans before they touch any Jewish sub- 
ject for Jews to read. They would then find 
out how to write decently in a decent way. 

Now one bouquet. Your magazine is as fine 
a beginning for an American Jewish literature 
as I for one could expect. 

Henry Drimer 

New York City 


Restrictive Covenants 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

I have nothing but the greatest admiration 
for Charles Abrams’ piece, “Homes For Aryans 
Only,” in your May issue. Mr. Abrams has 


done an excellent pioneering job in a field little 
understood by the layman, but affecting him in 
the most direct way. As he points out, the re- 
strictive covenant not only creates legal ghet- 
toes for our minorities, but undermines the very 
basis of democratic society. It is certainly a 
curious anomaly to find the same United States 
which played a leading role in framing the 
humanitarian principles of the UN Charter 
flouting those principles where the very living 
of its citizens is concerned. 

One point which Mr. Abrams might have 
emphasized is this: The restrictive covenant 
not only hits out at minority groups, but at in- 
dividual freedom itself, for what can such free- 
dom be worth if the person is not able to pur- 
chase and live without fear wherever he 
chooses? We attack totalitarian countries for 
proscribing the freedom of movement of their 
inhabitants, but essentially what difference is 
there between a government ukase which for- 
bids you to move from one neighborhood or 
city to another, and a real estate agreement 
which tends to produce the same result? 

I agree with Mr. Abrams that a favorable 
Supreme Court decision on restrictive cove- 
nants would be the most direct way of dealing 
with them. It is impossible to overestimate the 
beneficial effect this might produce. Yet there 
is need to caution against assuming that the real 
estate powers-that-be will automatically yield 
to such a decision, or even that the people 
themselves will in most instances abide by it. 
We have seen, in the South's reaction to a 
similar decision outlawing segregation in inter- 
State transportation, that good laws are not 
enough. Accompanying court decisions of this 
type, it seems to me, should be a conscious and 
concerted effort to educate people toward both 
acceptance of the new law (involving race prac- 
tices) and acceptance of the need for better race 
relations in general. In the last analysis, it is 
public opinion which creates the climate in 
which court decisions are made and upheld. 

Finally, I would like to urge that Mr. Ab- 
rams’ splendid article be reprinted and dis- 
tributed as widely as possible. 

Daniev JAMES 
For the Liberal Party of New York State. 


“King Jesus” 


To THe Eprror of COMMENTARY: 

It is a pity that your reviewer, Mordecai S. 
Chertoff, is so conscious of my being a Gentile 
that, skimming the later chapters of my King 
Jesus, he assumes that I necessarily take the 
classic Christian approach to the Gospel story 
and blame the Jews for Jesus’s death. I do 
nothing of the kind. The cause of his death 
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was, in my account, that in spite of the four 
main rabbinical texts against “forcing the hour” 
of the Messiah’s coming, he tried to fulfil the 
prophecies associated with it, on the assump- 
tion that he was the Messiah ben Joseph, the 
one fated to die by the sword, as opposed to 
the Messiah ben David, the destined founder 
of the Kingdom. The occasion of his death was 
that Pilate, whom I show in his true colours 
(Tacitus and Philon agree that he was a real 
scoundrel), was aware of Jesus’s title to the 
Jewish crown, then in demise, and used it as a 
pawn in a blackmail plot against Herod Anti- 
pas, the tetrarch of Galilee, while putting the 
responsibility for his death on the Jewish high- 
priestly families. The amount of Pilate’s win- 
nings mentioned in the Armenian Josephus is 
thirty gold talents, nearly $1,000,000, though 
with their usual anti-Jewish bias the editors of 
Josephus have represented the money as a 
bribe by the High Priests, not as blackmail paid 
by Antipas. 

Mr. Chertoff underrates my intelligence as 
well as my scholarship by supposing that, in my 
view, Jesus thought women were evil, but I do 
accept the account in the early Gospel to the 
Egyptians that he mystically declared war 
against “The Female,” alias the Alukah, whose 
two daughters are the womb and the grave: as 
I do accept the canonical gospel account of his 
insisting on spiritual eunuch-hood for his dis- 
ciples. The “Christian notion of Original Sin” 
is, after all, derived from the story of the Fall 
in Genesis. 

Yes, the Samaritans were accused by the post- 
Captivity Jews of secretly worshiping the Dove 
Goddess; probably with justice. Some of them 
came from Cyprus where the Goddess had been 
imported many hundreds of years before from 
Minoan Crete. Her local name was Ashima 
and she seems to have been one of Jehovah's 
two divine partners at Jerusalem in Solomon's 
time: if “the House of Pharaoh's daughter” was, 
as I believe, really a temple of Ashima. There 
is inscriptional evidence for her partnership 
with Jehovah in the Jewish Temple at distant 
Elephantine in 5th century B.C., a time when 
the Jewish religion had long been reformed at 
Jerusalem and her rites suppressed; and she still 
lingered spiritually, though officially banned, 
even in pious Jerusalem—as the Flesh which 
warred against the Spirit, the Alukah in fact. 

As for the two Sanhedrins—the Pharisaic 
religious Supreme Court and the Quisling pol- 
itical Sanhedrin responsible to the Romans—Mr. 
Chertoff can do no better than consult the re- 
cent files of the Jewish Quarterly where he will 
find out all about them from the greatest living 
authority on the period. 

The Pesach as a hobbling war-dance in hon- 





our of the Canaanite Tammuz is confirmed by 
the Hebrew use of the PSCH root in the story 
of the dancing priests of Carmel whom Elijah 
confuted; its origin is probably a totem-dance 
of a partridge clan. It was still performed at 
Beth-Hoglah in Classical times. The Jews su- 
perseded this primitive festival with their Pass- 
over commemoration, as the Christians super- 
seded the hare and snake’s egg Easter festivities 
in honour of pagan deities with their comme- 
moration of Jesus's “Resurrection,” but relics of 
the original rites appear in rabbinical rubrics 
for its performance. Rimmon Adonis was a 
pomegranate god and the Passover victim still 
had to be spitted on a pomegranate skewer. 

I have no access to Hebrew books of refer- 
ence at the moment, but any competent Tal- 
mudist will be able to reassure Mr. Chertoft 
that substantial citizens of Jesus’s day did not 
wastefully rip and rend their clothes in savage 
fury, when anything went wrong. They opened 
a seam as a token tearing, like sensible men. 

As for Antipater’s being a scoundrel, no 
reasonable person could read Josephus’ account 
of the trial without recognizing that he was 
“framed” by his father Herod and that the Ro- 
mans were aware of this. Josephus records 
that only Herod’s death prevented the massacre 
of the entire Jewish priesthood, some 20,000 
men, in the amphitheatre at Jericho: Herod's 
cult of the variously named pagan Sun-god is 
well attested, and that he intended to replace 
Jehovah with this deity after the massacre is 
not a very wild guess. He had already fixed a 
golden eagle over the East gate of the Temple, 
not in flattery of the Romans, but in honor 
of the Sun-god who had been worshipped there 
as recently as in the reign of King Manasseh; 
the pious disciples of ben Margoliouth tore it 
down and he put them to death. The sacrifice 
of the elder son to the Sun-god as an act of 
propitiation is also well attested. Mr. Chertoff 
will doubtless recall the King of Moah who 
made this sacrifice in II Kings, 3, 27. 

Yes, of course, the Toldot Yeshu contains a 
lot of nonsense, but it has a substratum of fact, 
like all the best fairy stories. 

No, the Essenes were not allowed to hold 
temporal office, but there was nothing to pre- 
vent Simon, son of Boethus, from joining them 
after his deposition as High Priest, any more 
than there was to prevent the 6th Century 
Pope whom Belisarius deposed from subse- 
quently becoming a friar. 

I do not fly in the face of Scripture in por- 
traying Jesus as a scholar. He appears in the 
New Testament as an infant prodigy disputing 
points of the Law with the Doctors: and later 
as commenting on the Prophets in the syna- 
gogues of Capernaum and Nazareth. In the 
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Talmud one very scholarly legal opinion of his, 
based on the Prophets, has been preserved as 
worthy of commendation; the one which con- 
cerns the propriety of building a privy for the 
High Priest’s use during his preparation for the 
Day of Atonement, with money given to 
Temple funds by a prostitute. As for his knowl- 
edge of Greek—Galilee was bilingual and some 
of his disciples had Greek names; also Mr. 
Chertoff may recall Jesus’s pleasure when some 
of “the Greeks,” meaning the Alexandrian 
Greeks, came to interview him shortly before 
the Crucifixion. How he can write that “the 
pious shunned Greek,” when a knowledge of 
Greek was exacted of every member of the 
Supreme Court and when more Jews must 
have been reading the Scriptures in the Greek 
Septuagint translation than in Hebrew, I can- 
not imagine. 

Excuse me: I don’t know what “depth psy- 
chology” means and | am innocent of any such 
study; but at least 1 do know what the Fifth 
Commandment meant for mystics like Jesus, 
namely that a Jew must honor, not his human 
father and mother, but God as his father and 
the Shekinah, the glory of God, as his mother. 
If I had space and time I would write a rab- 
binical gloss for Commentary on Numbers 
VI, 23-27, a text which bears on the problem. 

The traditional Jewish verdict on Jesus is 
“first a true prophet, afterwards a deceiver.” 
This is fair comment, but incomplete. It should 
be added that Jesus's deceptions were confined 
to the last forty-eight hours of his life when he 
was trying to “force the hour” by an impersona- 
tion of the “worthless shepherd” of Zechariah, 
the man who, though “God’s fellow,” “ proph- 
esied lies in the name of Jehovah” as a para- 
doxical means of forcing the people to repen- 
tance. This is not a mere guess of mine; Jesus 
quoted the relevant texts at the Last Supper. 
The Pauline Christians have completely mis- 
understood his motives, and therefore repre- 
sented him as a rebel against the Law; the Jews 
have long forgotten his motives because the 
Christians behaved with such monstrous in- 
gratitude and dishonesty, that they can only 
suppose him to have been as wrong-minded as 
his followers pretend. Perhaps a careful reading 
of my book will help them to a better under- 
standing of Jesus as a loyal and orthodox Jew 
and incline them to forgive him for his single 
fault, that of “putting his sickle to the corn 
before it was ripe”; and those with a better 
knowledge and understanding of their national 
literature than Mr. Chertoff will recognize 
that my history is not so phoney as he makes 
out. 

Rosert Graves 
Mallorca, Spain. 


From the Civil Liberties Union 


To THe Eprror or COMMENTARY: 

Considerable comment has undoubtedly been 
aroused by Prof. J. M. O'Neill’s article 
“Church, Schcols, and the Constitution,” in 
your June issue. As you have noted in the 
biographical sketch accompanying the article, 
Dr. O'Neill is chairman of the Civil Liberties 
Union’s Committee on Academic Freedom. 

It is not, however, sufficiently clear that the 
article does not represent the views either of 
the Committee or of the Union. Dr. O'Neill's 
position, however well expressed, is solely his 
own. It in no way reflects the Union’s policy. 

On the contrary, the Civil Liberties Union 
traditionally and consistently has opposed state 
grants to parochial schools, whether in the form 
of school bus transportation, use of text books, 
or the like. We have, as your readers probably 
know, supported the Everson case, recently de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, from its inception. 
Briefs were filed in two New Jersey courts and 
our brief in the United States Supreme Court 
was directly in line with the position taken by 
the four minority judges. 

I would appreciate publication of this letter 
as a Clarification of some misconception which 
may have arisen because of Prof. O’Neill’s rela- 
tion with our Academic Freedom Committee. 

C.iiFForD Forster 
American Civil Liberties Union 


New York City 


On “Commentary” 


To THe Eprror or CoMMENTARY: 

From time to time I have tried to sow the 
seed of interest in your review, where the soil 
seemed receptive, but I constantly meet the re- 
ply that there are so many different publica- 
tions on religious matters that one can’t read 
them all; in fact, this “can’t read them all” 
seems to be the sales resistance in all cases. 
I take it as sincere, because I, myself, had ex- 
pected ComMENTARY to be just another one of 
those things—that it would be dry as dust . . . 
and with more than a soupcon of bitterness. 

I am very happy to state, enthusiastically, 
that your magazine has given me a year's 
pleasure and information. The format expresses 
care, but especially the diversity of theme, the 
lack of bitterness, the freedom of expression, 
and the intermixture of jolly stories, are worthy 
of highest commendation. . . . Some issues I 
read from cover to cover, and there is no issue 
that does not offer me at least three articles of 
genuine interest. 

Mirton F,. WesTHEIMER 
New York City 
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Respecting Waldo Frank 


To THE Eprror oF COMMENTARY: 

In his recent review of Waldo Frank’s Island 
in the Atlantic [in the December CoMMEN- 
trary], Harold Rosenberg, it seems to me, suc- 
cumbed to the use of a sad formula: he chose 
to look at the work through the wrong end of 
the telescope. Thus, his impressions add up to 
a querulous and undeviating belittling of an 
outstanding and significant novel. 

To begin with, he has given us no sense of 
its vast and panoramic scope, its monumental 
structure. He has failed to comment upon its 
moving and profound realization of character, 
the compelling awareness of human relation- 
ships, and beyond these, the sense of a dark- 
ening landscape as America moved into the 
present century against its earlier promise. In- 
stead, we are told that Mr. Frank is “. . . con- 
cerned essentially only with subjective states. 
But he insists on thinking of them in terms of 
history and landscape. Perhaps this externaliza- 
tion of feeling is the perfect recipe for confu- 
sion.” What greater task confronts the novelist, 
one is tempted to ask, than precisely the prob- 
lem of projecting the spiritual dilemma of the 
individual against the larger scene of his cul- 
tural milieu? To do otherwise is to accept the 
unfailing recipe for the “light” novel, the book 
of passing significance, the familiar pictorial 
story devoid of depth, meaning, or imagination. 
In presenting the characters of Island in the 
Atlantic in a light that reveals their failure to 
achieve the full status of their potentialities, we 
perceive a deep novelist at work—a man whose 
buoyant sense of human possibilities is awak- 
ened, not weakened, by a sombre and tragic 
sense of human failure. 

It is true that Mr. Rosenberg points to some 
undoubted weaknesses in the texture of Mr. 
Frank’s writings. But these are presented not 
for what they are, but disdainfully, as though 
calling for summary dismissal. The point is 
worth emphasizing if only because it is sympto- 
matic of much contemporary criticism, and per- 
haps particularly of such writers as Waldo 
Frank, whose mystical approach to the human 
drama is brushed aside as the subjective fum- 
bling of a misguided romantic. Let the critics 
read and absorb his philosophical works before 
venturing upon this all too lighthearted con- 
tempt. 

Mr. Rosenberg has apparently read some of 
those works since he mentions, derisively to 
be sure, The Re-Discovery of America; patently, 
he has not absorbed their significance. Perhaps 
indeed, behind the superficial rejection of Mr. 
Frank’s work, which such a review as the 
present one represents, there is a deeper rejec- 


tion—a rejection of values—which his critics 
have not dared to acknowledge. 

Roperick SEIDENBERG 
Pipersville, Pennsylvania 


To THE Eprror of CoMMENTARY: 

Looking through “the wrong end of the tele- 
scope” is hardly a “formula”’—the problem is 
rather that each of us had a different telescope. 
For instance, I can’t see why, in Mr. Seiden- 
berg’s telescope, my “impressions” of Mr. Frank 
“add up to a belittling,” and an “undeviating” 
belittling at that. He says that I “failed to com- 
ment” on Mr. Frank’s “sense of a darkening 
landscape,” etc. Actually, my whole review is 
about this, beginning with the first paragraph, 
which indicates that Mr. Frank’s theme is the 
course the development of America has taken, 
and that he is “immeasurably anxious” about 
that course. As for Mr. Frank's characters, I 
had a good deal to say about them, too, perhaps 
more than any other reviewer. Only I don’t 
find adjectives like “moving,” “profound,” 
“compelling,” especially descriptive, and the job 
of a reviewer is to describe, not to adjust tele- 
scopes until the image gets so big it blurs. 

The suggestion that I “brushed aside” Mr. 
Frank’s mysticism is not serious. Actually, I 
made a careful analysis of it as creating “a false 
whole.” Mr. Seidenberg does not reply to this 
analysis. May I reassure him that to analyze 
anything, no matter how “mystical,” does not 
mean a “rejection of values.” On the contrary, 
the “deeper rejection” more commonly takes the 
form of an eager acceptance of great vague 
values, too tender to be scrutinized, which con- 
veniently vanish when one has to act in a real 
situation—one’s job, for example. . . . And 
speaking of tenderness, what is “derisive” in 
the following? “In The Re-Discovery of Amer- 
ica (1929), Mr. Frank felt that there was still 
a promise.” 

Harotp RosENBERG 


New York City 


A Scholar Surrenders 


To THe Eprror oF CoMMENTARY: 

. . » You will know that the academic man 
has constantly to fight the desire to buy another 
book, to subscribe to another journal. Your 
.. . April issue has overwhelmed me. Please 
start my subscription with that number. 

My thanks particularly to Nathan Glazer for 
his contributions to and editing of “The Study 
of Man.” It is a “must” for social scientists. 

BERNARD BARBER 
Department of Social Relations 
Harvard University 
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The Jewish Mystics 
Mayor Trenps In JewisH Mysticism. 
By Gersuom G. SCHOLEM. New York, 
Schocken Books, 1946. 545 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Davin BauMcarRDT 


From Moses Mendelssohn to Julius Guttmann, 
the philosophers of Judaism have hesitated to 
admit that any kind of mysticism could be 
valued as a legitimate offspring of the purity 
of monotheistic Jewish thought. To all these 
interpreters of Judaism mysticism seemed dis- 
turbingly linked up with obscurantism, super- 
stition, mythological fancies, with conjuring 
magic and questionable theurgical practices. 
Mendelssohn, anxious demonstrate that 
Judaism was not a less but perhaps an even 
more enlightened and rationally acceptable re- 
ligion than Christendom, tried to emphasize 
how very far Judaism had progressed from the 
belief in primitive myths, in magic, occultism 
and—mysticism. 

The leading Jewish scholars of the 19th cen- 
tury firmly clung to this belief in the enlight- 
ened rational character of Judaism, although 
Kant—in opposition to his friend Mendelssohn 
—had already, in the 18th century, rejected all 
the rational theoretical demonstrations of the 
existence of a personal God; and enlightened 
radicals, from Ludwig Feuerbach to Sigmund 
Freud, have denied that any belief in God is 
rationally acceptable. 

The Jewish interpreters of Judaism tried on 
the one hand to appease at all costs the world 
of modern rationalism—which, in its most 
marked tendencies, cannot be religiously ap- 
peased—and, on the other hand, they rejected 
the help offered by modern religious non-ra- 
tionalism. The writer of the present review was 
amazed when he once became aware of this 
fact: In his book on Franz von Baader und 
die Philosophische Romantik, in 1927, he had 
to place special emphasis on why in the great 
German mystic Baader and even in Hegel and 
the Christian friends of both, far more appre- 
ciation and understanding of the Cabala was 
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to be found than in most of the Jewish inter- 
preters of Jewish literature and philosophy. 


Wirth the rise of Zionism, however, in the 
scholarly exploration of Jewish religion, a de- 
cisive change took place in Jewry. Especially 
in Germany, Martin Buber and later, under 
his influence, Franz Rosenzweig broke reso- 
lutely away from the old schemes of a merely 
rationalistic interpretation of Judaism. The 
periodical Der Jude edited by Buber assembled 
in its pages quite a number of younger authors 
who all bore witness to this change of the 
times. Among these contributors to Der Jude 
was the greatest historian of Jewish mysticism, 
Gershom Gerhard Scholem, who now presents 
to the English reading public the second, re 
vised edition of his principal work: Major 
Trends in Jewish Mysticism. 

This volume the imposing scholarly 
achievement of a whole life almost exclusively 
devoted to one great task: the analysis and mod- 
ern evaluation of the development of Jewish 
mysticism. Professor Scholem is not only fa- 
miliar with practically everything written on 
the subject and with the published versions of 
old mystical texts; as professor at the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem he has also done a vast 
amount of pioneer work in unearthing Jewish 
manuscripts hitherto buried in the great libra- 
ries of the world—the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, the Cambridge University 
Library, the Library of the Vatican, the Miin- 
chener Staatsbibliothek, and the Paris Bibli- 
othéque Nationale, not to mention the Jewish 
collections of Hebrew and Aramaic manuscripts 
all over the globe. 

The immense wealth of historical phenom- 
ena analyzed by Scholem is grouped under 
seven headings. In the chapter on Merkaba 
mysticism and Jewish gnosticism he deals main- 
ly with the Lesser Hechalot and the Greater 
Hechalot books, mystical tracts written and 
edited between the 2nd and 6th centuries C.E. 
that describe the soul’s ascent through the di- 
vine palaces of the highest heaven; these specu- 
lations were inspired by even earlier Pharisaic 
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interpretations of Ezekiel’s vision of God's 
throne-chariot (the “Merkaba” in Ezekiel, 
chap. i.). Along with the descriptions of all 
the preparations of the soul and the mystical 
richness of its visions, these writings contain, 
according to Scholem, the oldest chiromantic 
document preserved from antiquity. In the 
same chapter Scholem also treats such tracts as 
Shiur Koma (Measure of the Body of God), 
the books of Enoch (Enoch being the mythical 
shoemaker whose every stitch, according to a 
medieval legend, connected the upper and 
lower worlds), the Sefer Yetzira (Book of Cre- 
ation) probably written between the 3rd and 
6th centuries, and the Sefer Habahir. 


Tue greatness of the Merkaba mysticism is 
hardly to be sought in the theoretical impor- 
tance of the ideas conveyed in this ancient liter- 
ature. Certainly their metaphysical specula- 
tions—like those of Christian gnosticism on the 
same centuries—are often rather primitive, 
enigmatical, and abstruse. The eminence of 
this branch of mysticism reveals itself most in 
the unique emotional power and vigor of its 
ideas. 

Perhaps nowhere in world literature are 
there more impressive images or more grandiose 
pictures of the majesty of God and of the im- 
penetrable aura of sublimity and solemnity 
that surrounds the creator of an infinite uni- 
verse of glory. For no matter whether the reader 
is a theist, pantheist, or atheist, this Merkaba 
mysticism has, to a large extent, the lure of 
great and profound poetry. 

In my opinion, the magnificence of language 
and vision in the hymns and tracts of Merkaba 
mysticism go beyond anything in this field save 
the few tracts of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
that strange Byzantine mystic who exercised 
such an overwhelming influence on Christian 
mysticism in the Middle Ages. If Professor 
Scholem had taken Dionysius, the pseudo- 
Areopagite, into account in this respect, he 
probably would have put even more weight on 
the “harmony” between the flowering of Mer- 
kaba mysticism and the atmosphere of contem- 
porary Byzantine political and social life. 


Tue next phase of Jewish mysticism described 
by Scholem in his chapter on “Hasidism in 
Medieval Germany” is of far greater ethical 
interest. The leading German Hasidim of the 
12th and 13th centuries (mainly members of 
one family: Samuel Hahasid, the son of Kalo- 


nymus of Speyer, his son Jehuda Hahasid, who 
died in 1217 in Regensburg, and Eleazar ben 
Jehuda of Worms) pondered much less over the 
grandeur of God and his creation than over the 
vexing old questions of good and evil in man 
and _history—“weeds,” “thorns and_thistles” 
with which, in their view, profane history is so 
amply filled. 

Eleazar of Worms, who died only a few 
years later than Jehuda Hahasid, is the author 
of that thoughtful observation that “man is a 
rope whose two ends are pulled by God and 
Satan” and of that pensive, melancholy, mys- 
tical interpretation of an old Midrash in which 
he said that the guardian angel of the newborn 
child gives it a fillip on the nose so that it for- 
gets all the infinite knowledge acquired, before 
its birth, in the celestial houses of learning. 
“Why?” .... because if it (the child) did 
not forget, the course of this world would drive 
it to madness if it thought about it in the light 
of what it knew.” (Professor Scholem’s ref- 
erence to Plato does not seem to me quite ap- 
propriate at this point). 


Tue ideal of hasidut built up in such medieval 
German Jewish writings as the Safar Hasidim, 
the Safar Rokeah and the extremely popular 
Masse Buch (translated into English by Moses 
Gaster in 1934, and into German by Josef 
Meitlis in 1933) was not that of learning or 
any intellectualism. It was essentially an ideal 
of simple religious devotion, of a serene and 
altruistic mind possessing ascetic sovereignty 
over mere wordly pleasures. In these centuries 
the persecutions attendant upon the Crusades, 
and later during the years of the “Black Death” 
(1348-1352), a very moving type of mystical 
and ethical piety grew up among German Jews. 
In the glowing warmth of its feeling and in 
what was often the stoically defiant independ- 
ence of its inner moral energy, this Jewish 
thought seems to me much closer to Meister 
Eckhart and later Christian mysticism in me- 
dieval Germany than Professor Scholem has 
observed. On the other hand, Maimonides’ in- 
fluence on the German mystical writings of 
Eckhart is, as even Josef Koch, Scholem’s au- 
thority on this point, admits, much smaller than 
Professor Scholem supposes. Such ideas as that 
of the great silence of God and of his being 
nearer to man than man is to himself, and the 
very ideal of devekut, adhesion to God, all ap- 
pear later in medieval German mysticism, in 
the anonymous Theologia Deutsch and in the 
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very title of Johannes von Kastl’s De adhae- 
rendo Dao (1410). 

Again, rather different from Jewish mystic- 
ism in medieval Germany or the Byzantine 
world, are the mystical doctrines of Abraham 
ben Samuel Abulafia (born in Saragossa, Spain 
in 1240) and once more, it seems to me worth 
while supplementing Scholem’s excellent analy- 
ses of this period of Spanish Jewish mysticism 
not only by a brief reference to the Yoga con- 
trol of breathing, which Scholem himself has 
made, but also by a more detailed comparison 
with the thought of Abulafia’s Spanish con- 
temporaries—for example, the mystical specu- 
lations of Raymundus Lullus and some of the 
tendencies of his ars generalis. 

The most detailed investigation in Scholem’s 
book is—comprehensibly—granted to the best 
known work of Jewish mysticism, the Zohar 
(Book of Splendor). From the days of Gio- 
vanni Pico della Mirandola and Johannes 
Reuchlin in the Renaissance through Jacob 
Béhme, Louis Claude Saint Martin and Wil- 
liam Blake to Madame H. P. Blavatsky and the 
present day, the speculations of the Zohar or 
their derivatives have held an extraordinary 
sway not only over Jewish mystics but often 
even more over Christian thought. The Zohar 
evidently combines in a particularly successful 
manner theosophic speculation and older ele- 
ments of Jewish mystic vision with ethical re- 
flections on the nature of evil and on the rela- 
tion of love and mercy to sternness of judgment 
and anger, in God as well as in man—questions 
into which mysticism generally showed a much 
profounder insight than most types of over- 
simplifying rationalistic ethics. 

It is with an imposing arsenal of philological, 
literary, and historical arguments that Scholem 
asserts in the end, with rather far-reaching self- 
assurance, that the bulk of the Zohar must have 
been written in Castile in Spain by Moses de 
Leon between the years 1280 and 1286. But 
no less lucid than his discussions of the author- 
ship of the Zohar is Scholem’s chapter on its 
rather complicated doctrine—although here 
again, as often in this book, more stress is laid, 
regrettably, on the ideational side of these mys- 
tical speculations than on their ethical and 
emotional importance. 


I Finp particularly valuable Scholem’s chapter 
on later Cabalistic thought; on Isaac Luria’s 
Palestinian school at Safed, on Hajim Vital, 
on Moses Cordovero and the mystical Messian- 





ism of Sabbatai Zevi, the false Messiah, and 
on such powerful leaders of mystical sects 
as Jacob Frank, whose most modern mystical 
adherent, Junius Frey, paradoxically and never- 
theless comprehensibly, paid for his Messianic 
enthusiasm by death on the guillotine side by 
side with Danton in the French Revolution. 

The bold and profound symbols and ideas 
of Isaac Luria, and their far-reaching implica 
tions, also receive most illuminating treatment. 
This applies to the concept of tsimtsum (God's 
“concentration” and “exile into himself”) as 
well as to shevirat ha-kelim (“Breaking of the 
vessels,” the process of being exiled from God); 
to tikkun (the mending and healing of the de- 
fects of the world); to the gathering of the 
scattered nitsutsim (the sparks of the divine 
Shekina) and to their separation from the mere 
kelipot (shells) of things and men all over the 
world. 

Scholem’s work is brought to a conclusion by 
an extremely brief survey of the development of 
latter-day Hasidism and zaddikism among East 
European Jews in the 18th and roth centuries, 
and by the author's declaration that he con 
sidered his task to be only that of a professor, 
not of a prophet. But I, for one, was not in- 
frequently inclined to feel that the scholarly 
character of Scholem’s work would have been 
enhanced if he had allowed his remarkable 
gifts of literary and “prophetic” evaluation to 
enliven his material even more than he has. 

This in no sense diminishes the fact that 
Scholem’s Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism 
is a monumental piece of writing. For genera- 
tions to come, | think, no one should feel en- 
titled to judge Jewish—and Christian—mysti- 
cism without having gone to school with this 
work. 


The Refugee as Asset 


REFUGEES IN AMERICA. REPORT OF THE 
CoMMITTEE FOR THE Strupy oF Re- 
CENT IMMIGRATION FROM Europe. By 
Maurice R. Davie, with the collabo- 
ration of Saran W. Coun, Berry 
Drury, Samuet Koenic, Dororuy 
Foote Tare, Carotyn ZELENy. New 
York, Harper, 1947. 453 pp. $4.50. 

Reviewed by Oscar Hanp in 


Tus volume, the outcome of an extensive in- 
vestigation into the life of refugees in America, 
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comes at an appropriate and strategic moment. 
Congress now is cautiously toying with a timid 
proposal that would leave untouched our basic 
restrictive legislation but would offer a limited 
number of displaced persons the opportunity of 
using the unused quotas of the war years. The 
present temper of our national legislature leaves 
little room for hope that purely rational con- 
siderations will play a large part in the ultimate 
decision. But, for those who wish to see, the 
record is available in this book, and will stand 
as an eloquent rebuke to the short-sighted poli- 
cies of the past—let us hope, not to those of 
the future. 

The record is plain. Mr. Davie and his staff 
have examined the careers of a large number 
of refugees, fugitives of every creed and na- 
tionality, from all the countries of Europe that 
felt the weight of fascist reaction in the decade 
after 1933. Careful examination of their eco- 
nomic and social adjustment amply demon- 
strates the success of the transplantation. These 
uprooted people have succeeded in striking new 
roots. In the face of tremendous difficulties they 
have found means of supporting themselves and 
ways of re-establishing the shattered patterns of 
their mode of life. 

The chapters on the economic adjustment 
are particularly pertinent in view of the argu- 
ments currently advanced, by those not other- 
wise known for their zeal in defending the 
rights of labor, that immigrants compete with 
and displace native workingmen. A meticulous 
analysis sets forth the contributions of the new- 
comers to the American productive system, and 
decisively proves that the old inhabitants only 
profited by the additions to their ranks. Simi- 
larly, the sections on the social and cultural 
problems should allay, for all but the most 
prejudiced, the fear of foreigners bearing strange 
“isms” to threaten the democratic way of life. 

As a matter of fact, the contemplative Ameri- 
can will come away from this volume with 
something of a feeling of shame, shame that in 
the fage of-the tremendous human challenge 
we did so little, and were so well repaid for 
the little we did. In more than a decade, this 
rich and populous nation managed to make 
room for some 250,000 refugees (it let in more 
than that in a single year a century ago, without 
hesitation, although its size was far smaller and 
its population only twenty million). With great 
difficulty, the social agencies concerned man- 
aged to get a thousand unaccompanied children 
in between 1934 and 1944 (England alone 





took ten times as many). The immigration au- 
thorities insisted that the project “be undertaken 
in such a way that it not be used to augment 
adult immigration. It was hard to explain this 
to the children, however.” 

Particularly distressing were the barriers to 
resettlement selfish and narrow-minded eco- 
nomic groups raised in their own interests. As 
was to be expected in view of their disgraceful 
struggles to hold on to a monopoly position over 
the past quarter-century, the American medical 
associations particularly distinguished them- 
selves in this respect. Even at the height of 
the acute wartime shortage of medical person- 
nel, arbitrary and invidious rules prevented 
American society from utilizing the talents made 
available by the refugees. Nor were the other 
professions altogether free of the same taint; 
the experience of the last few years casts an 
ironic light upon the contention, generally made 
not very long ago, that there were already too 
many physicists, too many engineers. 


Ir 1s in connection with this aspect of the prob- 
lem that Mr. Davie’s study is most open to 
criticism. There is throughout a tendency, per- 
haps natural in view of the current hostility 
to strangers, to apologize for, justify, the immi- 
grants. The danger of this attitude lies in the 
possible inference that an apology or justifica- 
tion is necessary. 

The standard of adjustment is usually that 
of assimilation, and by assimilation Mr. Davie 
means simple conformity. For instance, among 
his criteria of adjustment are the extent to 
which refugees have moved out of New York, 
the extent to which they live in rural rather 
than in urban areas, the extent to which they 
reside in districts where there are few other 
immigrants, the rate of inter-marriage, and the 
degree to which membership is held in Ameri- 
can rather than in immigrant organizations. 
These standards involve, in the first place, du- 
bious judgments as to desirability: is it actually 
better or even more American to live on Main 
Street rather than on Washington Heights? 
And, in any case, there is no evidence that 
these criteria actually measure adjustment as 
they purport to. A German Jew who leaves 
New York and marries a Gentile is no more 
likely to find an acceptable place in American 
society than one who does not. On the contrary, 
continued consciousness of ethnic identity often 
gives play to cultural and social activities that 
ease the shock of transplantation. The immi- 
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grant whose acquaintances are all native Ameri- 
cans may simply be a lonely man without 
friends. 

The danger of Mr. Davie’s position lies in 
the corollary which may be drawn from it. If 
these are the criteria of adjustment, ought they 
not also be the criteria of selection for admis- 
sion? And do we not thereby concede the 
validity of the restrictionist, quota argument? 
Mr. Davie further lends support to this position, 
perhaps unwittingly, by occasional contrasts 
with the older East European immigrants which 
are not only irrelevant but also inaccurate. 

These conceptions stem in part from a def- 
ciency in the method of conducting the study, 
which was largely through the use of mailed 
questionnaires. Almost 10 per cent of the refu- 
gees, for instance, were unskilled laborers, but 
less than one per cent of the answers came 
from that group. Fully 82 per cent of the re- 
sponses came from Germans, who, however, 
made up only 53 per cent of the refugee popu- 
lation. I venture to guess, on the basis of what- 
ever social material is elsewhere available, that 
if Mr. Davie had managed to gather into his 
net a larger proportion of working people, of 
Poles, and Italians, he would have found that 
men who were slow to learn English, conserva- 
tive in religion, and confined to menial jobs, 
still made good citizens and good neighbors 
and brought a contribution of value to Ameri- 
can society. 

I point to this shortcoming not in derogation 
of the merits of the whole work, but because 
this assumption mars what is otherwise a defini- 
tive study. This defect is also significant be- 
cause it reflects a tactical weakness in the 
position of some who are now earnestly work- 
ing for relaxation of the rigidity of the present 
immigration laws. 

Nothing is gained by concessions to the op- 
position. Lists, no matter how long, of promi- 
nent, good, exceptional immigrants will not 
soften the hearts of those who hate foreigners; 
such people can always evade the issue with 
the reminder that the exceptional are not the 
typical. Prejudice is at the root of the resistance 
to the admission of displaced persons, and the 
sources of prejudice lie not in the object but 
in the subject of prejudice. And we shall be 
far less likely to induce a change of opinion 
by accepting the bigot’s distorted view of an 
assimilated America than by reminding him of 
his own tradition of tolerance and diversity in 
an expansive society with room for all. As 


Refugees in America so frequently reminds us, 
it is not the immigrant who has to be apologized 
for, but the American who has turned his back 
upon his own heritage. 


The Mind of Einstein 
Erstein: His Lire anp Times. By 
Puitiep Frank. Translated by Georce 
Rosen. Edited and revised by Suurcui 
Kusaxa. New York, Knopf, 1947. 310 
pp: $4.50. 


Reviewed by Stoney MorGENBESSER 
By drawing upon many anecdotes and stories 
accumulated through years of intimate associa 
tion, and by judiciously quoting from some of 
Einstein’s own self-analyses, Philipp Frank 
builds up the most unqualified scientific genius 
of our age as a lovable and honest person, a 
seeker after the truth, and, as is almost inevit- 
able with such people, a very lonesome man. 

Perhaps the best way to give Einstein’s per 
sonal flavor is to quote from one of his auto 
biographical vignettes: “My passionate interest 
in social justice and social responsibility has al- 
ways stood in curious contrast to a marked lack 
of drive for direct association with men and 
women. I am a horse for single harness, not 
cut out for tandem or teamwork. I have never 
belonged wholeheartedly to any country or 
state, to my circle of friends, or even to my own 
family. These ties have always been accom 
panied by a vague aloofness, and the wish to 
withdraw into myself increases with the years. 
Such isolation is sometimes bitter, but 1 do not 
regret being cut off from the understanding and 
sympathy of other men. I lose something by it, 
to be sure, but I am compensated for it in being 
rendered independent of the customs, opinions, 
and prejudices of others, and am not tempted 
to rest my peace of mind upon such shifting 
foundations.” 

Judged as a work of art, Philipp Frank’s book 
on Einstein has obvious limitations. There are 
toc many lapses in style, and as a biography it 
is not a skillful and imaginative re-creation of a 
personality. But such criticism is perhaps hardly 
necessary. The author tells the story with little 
embellishment, and is successful in creating an 
appropriate mood. 

When our author pays attention to scientific 
questions, his work is on the highest level. In 
much that follows, this reviewer, a student of 
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these questions, can do little better than indi- 
cate Dr. Frank’s position and paraphrase his 
teachings. 

That relativity introduced a revolution in 
science is a commonplace. If unqualified, how- 
ever, that statement is a misleading generaliza- 
tion. Certainly in the method he employed, 
Einstein followed the traditional “hypothetico- 
deductive” scientific technique of accounting 
for a series of phenomena by deducing the con- 
sequences of the specific hypothesis and gradu- 
ally, with increased and varied verification of 
specified predictions, accepting the hypothesis 
as highly probable, but never certain law. 
As Frank demonstrates with admirable clarity, 
when Einstein was confronted with the chal- 
lenging results of the Michelson-Morley experi- 
ments—which showed that the ether, till then 
held to be the medium for the propagation of 
light waves, had no actual effect on their speed 
--he laid down two principles as leading hy- 
potheses. In Newtonian mechanics an axiom 
of relativity, expressing the fact that a uniform 
motion of a system of reference cannot be de- 
tected by mechanical experiments in the sys- 
tem, had always played a central but not com- 
pletely accounted-for role. As his first change, 
Einstein extended this axiom to optical be- 
havior. His second entailed dropping the notion 
of ether and assuming that, regardless of the 
velocity with which the light source moves in 
relation to an inertial system, the speed of light 
is constant. 

The consequenses of these hypotheses chal- 
lenged at least two traditional assumptions. 
One was that all clocks function at the same 
rate no matter what their velocities; the other 
was that increases in force imparted to a body, 
thus augmenting its velocity, could go on in- 
definitely. Empirical evidence, some of which 
was first gathered as late as 1936, and the “ex- 
planation” of problematic aspects of data al- 
ready known, led to the acceptance of both of 
Ennstein’s hypotheses. 

The only point of repeating this well-known 
material is to make it clear that Einstein’s revo- 
lution was a reform and not the introduction of 
a new form of government. The old constitu- 
tional means were employed to correct and 
purify. Notions, some of which were at best 
conventions, had been accepted as laws and 
were blocking inquiry. These Einstein chal- 
lenged, not the empirically warranted findings. 


Thus Einstein fulfilled rather than upset. 





Erste himself has insisted that no philo- 
sophical consequences stem from his theories. 
Be that as it may, it is rather easy to show that 
the methodological demands for clarity formu- 
lated -by the philosophers C. S. Peirce of our 
country and Ermst Mach of Vienna were im- 
plicitly followed by Einstein throughout his 
work. So it is not at all strange that logical 
empiricism, the school of which Dr. Frank is a 
member and which claims to continue the 
teachings of Peirce and Mach, should have al- 
ways looked upon Einstein as a kindred spirit. 
The latter, both in his dispute with Mach and 
in some very recent comments on Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s work, has indeed indicated differences, 
but these are rather vaguely formulated. Ein- 
stein, refusing to accept Mach’s analysis of sci 
entific laws as “economical descriptions of 
phenomena,” has insisted that “laws are the free 
creation of the human mind.” Possibly, as Dr. 
Frank hints, the dispute is terminological, for 
Einstein must grant that laws, though in one 
sense free, are not arbitrary, and no positivist 
would claim that any given set of data confirms 
one and only one possible hypothesis, or that 
we can give formal rules for the creation of 
hypotheses. Possibly the dispute is an expres- 
sion of temperamental differences. Einstein is 
deeply and religiously moved by the order he 
finds exhibited in nature, while the positivists 
for the most part have insisted upon rigorous 
criteria for defining order—and somehow one 
doesn’t become sentimental over rigorous cri- 
teria. 

But Einstein is one with the positivists and 
the pragmatists in opposing all those who, dis- 
regarding these cold and rigorous criteria, draw 
strange and bizarre consequences from the rela- 
tivity theory. Hasn't Einstein proved that space 
isn’t real, or, if real, that it is curved? Hasn’t 
Einstein proved that nature is expanding? 
Hasn’t Einstein proved that things don’t fall to 
the ground but that the ground jumps up to 
the things? Hasn’t Einstein proved that mech- 
anism is bankrupt and hence idealism the only 
possible position? Except for the last, all these 
semi-popular interpretations are examples of 
horrible misuse of language, and a reminder 
that technical terms must be defined in context. 
As for mechanism, the questions involved are 
rather complicated and cannot be entered into 
at great length. Suffice it to say that if by 
“mechanism” it is meant that for every term 
employed in a theoretical interpretation of na- 
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ture science must provide a mechanical model, 
then, to be sure, not only Einstein but many of 
his predecessors as well have not been mechan- 
ists. But from this fact nothing follows that re- 
quires a large-scale overhauling of scientific 
philosophy entailing the introduction of “mind” 
and “spirit.” 

There are many today, including competent 
scientists, who are somewhat perturbed because 
relativity theory just seems to work and is not 
explained. If by explanation they mean deduc- 
tion from a more general theory, relativity isn’t 
explained but explains. It will not be explained 
till a still more general theorem is available. 

Ultimately, all that sciences tell us about is 
sequences in nature. That there are any se- 
quences at all is the great mystery that neither 
relativity nor any other scientific explanation 
can solve. 


But surely these considerations are for the 
most part restricted to interpretation of scientific 
method, and there should be more things than 
that in a man’s philosophy. There should in- 
deed—but for these things we turn not to Ein- 
stein’s theorem (attempts to support relativity 
in morals by appeal to field equations are no 
better than amusing puns), but to Einstein the 
man, the pacifist, and the Zionist. 

In these domains he has exhibited, though 
never philosophically justified, the pragmatic 
attitude of employing ultimate goals and objec- 
tives as guides, but not as inevitable standards 
by which to judge current conflicts. In any one 
situation, a multiplicity of conflicting purposes 
are often involved, and ideals once held to be 
crucial are subject to testing and revision in the 
light of experience. Thus, although an inter- 
nationalist, Einstein supported Zionism. Then 
again, a pacifist, Einstein supported the last 
war. Examples can be multiplied, but since 
his political pronouncements are well known, 
and notable more for simplicity and honesty 
than for originality and intellectual thorough- 
ness, any extended analysis is hardly necessary. 

One of Dr. Frank’s major aims is to write on 
Einstein’s “time.” As an account of the oppo- 
sition that the relativity theory met at the hands 
of bigoted scientists, this book provides no more 
than a minor contribution to the intellectual 
history of the preceding decade; and as an an- 
alysis of the sociological and political conditions 
in Einstein’s Germany, this book has no great 


value. Perhaps it is because we are so over- 
whelmingly close to the horrors of this century 
that Dr. Frank’s recital of Fascist persecution 
seems banal and commonplace. These criti- 
cisms, however, seem of little consequence, in 
the light of the book’s eminent success as an 
authoritative account of Einstein’s personal life 
and beliefs, and as a relatively non-technical 
introduction to the greatest scientific innovation 
since Newton. 


Naturalism in Our Day 
Knock on Any Door. By Wi Larp 
Mot ey. New York, Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1947. 504 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Greorce J. BEecKER 


Tuts account of Nick Romano, who dies in 
the electric chair before he is twenty-one, is 
at first glance merely another violent story of 
human waste in patent imitation of Studs Loni- 
gan and Native Son. Nick starts out as a good 
boy who is going to be a priest; he deteriorates 
at breakneck speed under the impact of adverse 
environment and inhumane institutions. He 
lives up to his own motto of “Live fast, die 
young and have a good-looking corpse.” A 
vicious social parasite, he consorts largely with 
parasites, causes his wife’s suicide, and murders 
a policeman after a robbery of $500, his big- 
gest haul in his years of petty crime. 

If it were only this, the book might be al- 
lowed to make the best-seller lists without 
notice. But it is also a powerful, and for the 
most part honest, representation of experience; 
it is at times a terrifying and beautiful book. 
Above all it brings into relief the strengths and 
weaknesses of the naturalistic tradition as it 
appears in America after fifty years. In the 
words of Paul Alexis’ famous telegram, “Natu- 
ralism is not dead”; it is a vital and perhaps 
still developing technique. And it offers, I 
think, a particular resource to those who wish 
to recount the frustrations and failures of cul- 
tural minorities, or of the “shadow Americans” 
who are at but one remove from active mem- 
bership in those minorities. 

The basis of this technique is the implacable 
piling up of fact, detailed and often brutal 
fact. It must be objective; its prime assertion 
is no more than “This is.” What raises it above 
mere reporting is the all-encompassing sense of 
compassion exhibited by the great naturalists. 
Indeed, unless there be pity for each “little boy 
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lost,” it is hard to see why stories of Nick 
Romano and his kind are worth telling at all. 
It is precisely at this point, however, that the 
method may go astray, and has been going 
astray on occasion ever since the later Zola. 
In a seat. for universal significance, facts are 
inflated to mean more than they do mean. A 
Nick Romano or a Bigger Thomas is equated 
with a whole race, or with suffering mankind. 
Vicious falsehood creeps into that very method 
whose chief guarantee is straightforward truth. 
The result is a naturalistic stereotype, such as 
we see in Sholem Asch’s East River, and austere 
and uncompromising naturalism finds itself 
debased to the level of the mass mind. 

Mr. Motley has in a way got himself caught 
in such a morass. The middle portion of this 
book is admirable in its portrayal of Nick’s 
rapid downfall on Skid’ Row. No one in 
America has portrayed this milieu as well as 
he; the whole picture is one of complete and 
satisfying authenticity. We pity and we under- 
stand the Nick Romanos of the world who 
come from such a dungheap to the hard-faced 
fame of the tabloids. But the account ought 
to stop there. There is, in all honesty, no pos- 
sible regeneration for Nick at the time of the 
murder. What happens to him is of no im- 
portance to the story, and to show him on trial 
for his life defended by Chicago’s leading 
lawyer is to make an underhanded attack on 
our sympathies and to confuse our values. 
Unless, of course, he is to stand for mankind 
crucified, which is dangerous and unwarranted 
symbolism in terms of the facts presented by 
the author. To be sure, there is another novel 
in the trial itself, but it seems to me a mistake 
to try to fuse the two, and the first is the one 
worth telling. 

The important thing, however, is that the 
method, honestly and modestly used, is sound. 
Nor is its impact staled by use. The propa- 
gandist should be reminded that nothing is 
more deadly to malfunctioning institutions and 
social habits than clear and honest portrayal 
to which has been added the emotional poten- 
tial of art. There are lying at hand in America 
many tragedies of waste which are still to be 
written. To the culturally uprooted this coun- 
try has often been a jungle of the soul. The 
Negro, the Jew, the Mexican, the Japanese, 
as well as those less distinctly set apart by 
cultural origins, all have experiences of tragic 
loss, of deterioration of the bright promise they 
showed as human beings, because men and 





institutions erred through lack of sympathy 
and understanding. It is idle to set up any one 
experience as typical of all, but any one ex- 
perience honestly and compassionately told does 
in a way stand for others of its kind and does 
enlarge that sympathy and understanding of 
which we are in need. 

Moreover, Mr. Motley’s novel reminds us 
that the art of novel writing is not confined 
to those who have suffered some ineradicable 
trauma in childhood. The method of the capa- 
cious notebook and the seeing eye is open to 
all of us. The result need not be reportorial 
realism, but a deeply felt, completely projected 
experience of other lives. The writer whose 
own experience has been bitter might well do 
better to knock on some other door to gather 
his material. He might thereby still purge him- 
self of his own dark memories, while achieving 
the measure and objectivity of high art. 


The Communist Conspiracy 


THe STRUGGLE FOR THE Wor _p. By 
James Burnuam. New York, John 
Day, 1947. 248 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Maurice J. GotppLoom 


James BurnuamM has a regrettable knack for 
proceeding with inexorable logic from major 
premises which are almost correct, by way of 
minor premises a little less sound, to conclu- 
sions which are largely wrong. 

Thus, he recognizes and clearly laments the 
fact that in contemporary political life the tra- 
ditional values of Western civilization are shot 
to hell, despite the widespread lip-service which 
they receive. He is particularly distressed when 
the Communists reap the benefit of this almost 
unanimous agreement to accept the validity of 
moral principles but leave their realization to 
some future date, while, in the name of “sci- 
ence” and “pragmatism” and “realism” and a 
hundred other euphemisms, all immediate and 
pressing problems are solved in accordance with 
the good old law of tooth and claw. 

But in his very justifiable antipathy to Com- 
munism—which certainly represents the most 
dangerous single form of political amorality in 
the world today—Mr. Burnham permits him- 
self a sort of perverse and devil-worshipping 
idealization of the Communists which warps 
both his insight and his own political morals. 

To some extent, this weakness shows itself 
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even in his analysis of the nature of the Com- 
munist movement. For he credits the masters 
of the CP machine with a devotion to revolu- 
tionary aims which certainly belongs to the 
distant past. For them, the CP’s function as 
the Russian state party has long been the only 
one that mattered, and Mr. Burnham would 
have done well to apply his proclaimed dis- 
trust of words to the interpretation of the CP’s 
more revolutionary pronouncements. 

This is not to deny that the mass of the CP 
membership in every country still does have a 
certain loyalty to the revolutionary ideal—per- 
verted and distorted in the direction of the 
terrorist and dictatorial model existing in 
Russia, yet not altogether alien to the original 
idealism which in some sense Mr. Burnham 
also shares. Most rank-and-file Communists do 
tend to explain every swing to the Right as a 
tactic and welcome every swing to the Left as 
a chance to fulfill the true purposes of the 
party. (Fellow-travellers are different: they be- 
long to the line of the moment, and hence 
they are apt to be more numerous whenever 
that line is less inconvenient.) It is this revo- 
lutionary ardor of ordinary Communists that is 
responsible for the dynamic character of their 
loyalty to the foreign state which they regard 
as the embodiment of their ideals. But these 
ideals show no signs of infecting those who 
determine the policies of that state. 

Burnham credits the Communists, too, with 
greater wisdom than their success would seem 
to justify—and, indeed, with successes which 
they have not in fact achieved. Thus events 
have contradicted his description of the results 
of the Soviet occupation of North Iran, since 
the puppet government collapsed as soon as 
the Red Army withdrew. And, contrary to his 
assertion, the Moscow Free Germany Commit- 
tee never succeeded in making any appreciable 
inroads into the ranks of non-Communist Ger- 
man exiles. Similarly, he attributes to the CP 
more strength in the American trade union 
movement than it actually possesses, and credits 
it with gains at a time when it is in fact suffer- 
ing serious losses. (Indeed, it is perhaps worth 
noting that there are very few countries in 
which the Communist Party has as large a 
popular following today as it did twenty-five 
years ago. ) 


THE same weakness is apparent in Burnham's 
discussion of American foreign policy. He is 
right enough in condemning the failure of the 


United States to develop a consistent and posi- 
tive policy, and particularly its ineffable un- 
wisdom in surrendering one key point after 
another to Stalin at a time when all the cards 
were in American hands. Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam were just as much Russian victories 
as Stalingrad—only they were victories over 
Russia’s allies. But Burnham's explanation of 
this country’s diplomatic defeats, and of its 
difficulties in arriving at a foreign policy, is 
both strangely naive and sharply at variance 
with the facts. He blames everything on a 
peculiar American immaturity that prevents 
the United States from taking the role of world 
leadership its power requires of it. The level 
of political knowledge in the United States is 
certainly a great deal lower than it should be, 
but when Mr. Burnham says that it “is lower 
than that of any other nation,” he is talking 
unadulterated nonsense. 

He declares: “To an informed Russian or 
Englishman or Brazilian, it must seem incredi 
ble that tens of millions of the citizens of the 
United States guide their political sense by 
columnists and radio speakers educated by 
years of scandal-mongering, sports writing, or 
cigar salesmanship.” It seems incredible to an 
informed American, too, but I submit that 
even Walter Winchell is at least no worse as 
a political guide than David Zaslavsky—and 
there are other newspaper and radio commen 
tators whom Americans may seek. They even 
may, and some of them do, read the New York 
Times or ComMENTARY, neither of which has 
any precise equivalent in the Soviet Union. 

As a matter of fact, the level of political 
knowledge in the United States was consider- 
ably higher than in most of Europe even be 
fore the war, and the scales have been heavily 
weighted in favor of this country by subse 
quent developments. Mr. Burnham could find 
that out soon enough if he took the trouble to 
read the foreign press, most of which is in- 
credibly full of misinformation. (Even in Eng- 
land, where the press is relatively good, the 
Sunday paper with the largest circulation is 
Reynolds News, which combines the politics 
of PM on its worse days with the general 
standards of the Hearst papers.) 


Bur despite its numerous inaccuracies, Burn- 
ham’s analysis of the world situation today is 
correct enough in its broad outlines. The same 
cannot be said for his positive proposals. He 
is on firm ground in calling for a democratic 
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world order capable of defending its members 
against Soviet inroads, and of eventually ex- 
tending freedom even to the Russian people 
themselves. But he confuses the issue by em 
phasizing repeatedly that this world order is to 
be founded on the superior force available to 
the United States, and that it will therefore 
be an empire rather than a truly democratic 
world government. Objectively, it might be to 
some extent an empire—but no more so than 
the continental United States in which New 
York and Pennsylvania hold Wisconsin and 
Montana tributary. The juridical equality of 
its parts—and the real equality of its citizens— 
are both possible and desirable. (It is interest 
ing to note that one of the most intelligent 
plans for achieving such an order was advanced 
a couple of years ago by no less than a person 
than Colonel McCormick of the Chicago 
Tribune, who suggested that this country in 
vite all the nations of Europe to join it as 
states. There would, I think, be few which 
would not take advantage of the opportunity! ) 

Similarly inadequate is Burnham's proposal 

central to his whole program—that the United 
States retain a monopoly of atomic weapons as 
the only way to avoid atomic war. He himself 
points out the impossibility of maintaining this 
monopoly for more than a few years; he indi- 
cates, too, that the chances of carrying through 
the policy he proposes within that time are 
negligible. And he recognizes that germ war- 
fare—for which preparations may be carried on 
in secrecy and without any need for large- 
scale installations such as are involved in the 
mass production of atomic bombs—may be 
quite as devastating as atomic warfare. How, 
then, can it be anything but illusory to rely 
on the preservation of this country’s present 
superiority in atomic weapons as a crucial ele- 
ment in the development of a foreign policy? 

This does not mean that Burnham is wrong 
in insisting that the United States must take 
a firm position against further encroachment 
by the Soviet Union on the freedom of those 
territories which it has not yet absorbed. Such 
resistance must be carried through on the eco- 
nomic and ideological fronts. Whether it must, 
if necessary, be carsied through on the battle- 
field as well is not the question which counts 
just now; for the Soviet Union is not, and will 
not be for some years, in a position to wage 
war. Until it is, there will be no war, what- 
ever the policy of the United States; and when 
the Soviet Union is in the position to wage 


war, there will no longer be any possibility of 
a meaningful American victory. Today, such a 
victory can be won without war—but only if the 
United States adopts a policy far more adequate 
to the needs of the world than that which Mr. 
Burnham proposes. Although he recognizes that 
the removal of the abuses of vur society is a 
weapon in the struggle for the world, he seems 
to relegate this to a secondary place. But it is the 
one indispensable weapon. For unless the West 
can meet the needs of its peoples, it can never 
mobilize them adequately in their own defense. 

Such a program of social reconstruction can 
pull the teeth of the Communist party in this 
country far more effectively and with far less 
danger than the policy of suppression for which 
Mr. Burnham argues with an imposing set of 
non-sequiturs. He proves, to his own satisfac- 
tion, that Communism can be suppressed; it 
probably can. He goes on to state that the Com- 
munist party is fundamentally unlike the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, in that it aims 
at a permanent monopoly of political power 
and the extermination of all opposition. Al- 
though the Democrats and Republicans have 
at times attempted to exterminate each other— 
and the Democrats in Mississippi and Georgia 
succeeded pretty well in wiping out their op- 
ponents by methods not too different from 
Stalin’s—he is fairly correct here, too. But it is 
ridiculous to conclude from this that the sup 
pression of the Communist Party is both neces 
sary and compatible with the preservation of 
democracy. 

The suppression of the Communist party 
per se would serve little purpose, precisely be 
cause that party is a conspiratorial organization. 
It would be necessary to suppress every organi- 
zation through which it might operate. Hitler 
could do this, because he was willing and able 
to suppress every group that was not an organ 
of the state. But as long as one such organiza- 
tion exists, the Communist movement can make 
effective use of it, particularly if the illegaliza 
tion of the party itself removes those indices 
for the recognition of Communist activity which 
its behavior supplies. 

Hence, whether or not the suppression of . 
the Communist party is compatible with democ- 
racy in theory, it is not so in practice. This 
does not mean that it is unjustifiable—although 
it may be impracticable—to keep Communists 
out of positions where they can do damage. 
And there is no damage to democracy involved 
in penalizing such Communist activities as es- 
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pionage. But the problem involved in dealing 
with the conspiratorial activities of the Com- 
munist party is not that of making laws against 
them, since they are already illegal; it is one 
of applying those laws effectively. This is not 
easy, but passing more laws will make it no 
easier. It will merely make non-Communists 
who feel themselves endangered by such laws 
ally themselves with the CP in self-defense. 

All in all, The Struggle for the World is a 
good enough book in part so that its failure to 
be better in toto becomes doubly exasperating. 
Perhaps this failure is due to the fact that Mr. 
Burnham still thinks in terms of a rigid theo- 
logical orthodoxy—though this time neither 
Catholic nor Trotskyist—from whose premises 
the world may be deduced entire, and outside 
of whose fold there is no salvation. As to the 
last, he may be right. But if he is, then there 
simply is no salvation, at least for the Western 
Civilization in whose preservation Mr. Burn 
ham is interested. 


The Jewish Resistance 


BLEssep 1s THE Marcu. By Marie Syr- 
KIN. Philadelphia, The Jewish Publi 
cation Society of America, 1947. 361 


pp- $3.00. 
Reviewed by Meyer Levin 


Marie Syrkin has given us the first over-all 
picture of Jewish resistance in World War II, 
though we have had many reports and several 
books on various phases of the struggle before. 
For this reason, her book is important. 

All of the major movements in the resist- 
ance are put into relationship with each other. 
We are told of the slow-born struggles in the 
isolated ghettos, and Miss Syrkin explains why 
so many millions went automatically to the 
slaughter-houses before there was a resort to 
open, if hopeless, battle. The superbly brave 
efforts of the militants to make contact with 
each other, from Vilna to Bialystok, from Bialy- 
stok to Warsaw, to warn each other of the Nazi 
tactics of deception, separation, and piecemeal 
destruction, are shown in their relationship to 
the actual ghetto battles. And, at the same time, 
Miss Syrkin shows how efforts were being 
made from Palestine, through Turkey, through 
Hungary and Slovakia, to contact the lost Jews 
of Poland. And she interrelates this with the 
efforts from America to bring about a transac- 


tion for saving the Jews en masse. She tells of 
the horrible acts of international balance that 
resulted in the rejection of an opportunity to 
save two million Jews for two million dollars, 
to save a million Jews for ten thousand trucks. 

She tells of the Gentiles who helped, and 
who did not help. The Dutch were good, the 
French were good, the Poles were usually bad, 
though some were good; all this is now in the 
record. And she weaves in the stories of the 
parachutists from Palestine, the handful of 
heroes who attempted to return to their native 
lands to bring out Jews while performing Al 
lied military missions. Most feelingly, Miss 
Syrkin relates the story of the brilliant Hun 
garian girl, Hannah Senesch, who was caught 
and executed, and whose passion has already 
become a symbolic legend that inspires resist 
ance in Palestine. 

Finally, there is a comprehensive account of 
the Hagana, and of the boatloads of survivors 
that the Hagana has brought to Palestine. 


Tue total picture emphasizes most strongly the 
role of Palestinian Jews, and this is where the 
emphasis belongs. Though numerically they 
represent perhaps one-twentieth of surviving 
Jewry, the Palestinians have already proven 
that they now carry the ark. Anyone who 
doubts or fails to understand the nature of our 
revival in Palestine needs only to compare what 
was done for European Jewry by Palestinians, 
to what was done by the rest of the world. 

We others gave money and moral encour 
agement, yes, but, as Miss Syrkin points out, 
the Palestinians could not differentiate between 
their lives and the total life of the people. 
They could not and they cannot rest until their 
people can live and rest. 

And even in the beleaguered ghettos, even 
in the maquis and in the woods of Poland, it is 
always the Hehalutz group or the young Zion 
ist group that is first to devise and undertake 
resistance. They have the strongest sense of 
Jewish worth. 

I have talked to many of the people with 


whom Miss Syrkin talked, and I have told 


some of the stories she tells. And yet, preoccu 


pied as I have been with this material, the sum 
of it is still unassimilable to me. The extermi 
nation of our people in this war was an act of 
such immeasurable depravity as to be beyond 
immediate social comprehension. A cleft, an 
abyss in human consciousness has been created 
by that act. Palestinians have looked into the 
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fire that still burns in that abyss, and their eyes 
have begun to pierce the flames. But few 
people in the rest of the world have even dared 
to glance that way. They are compelled by 
their own fears of guilt to turn away, and yet 
they feel the heat coming against their backs. 
Some day they will have to turn and face the 
fire. 

This book can be the beginning of a prep- 
aration, for humanity will be able to assimilate 
this evil only when it recognizes that all this 
was reality. The resistance to such realization 
is still very great. When I wrote stories from 
the fields of war, about some of these facts as 
they were uncovered, few newspapers published 
them, and when I wrote stories about such Pal- 


estinian heroes as Hannah Senesch and Enzo 
Sereni, they found their place only in the Jew- 
ish press. 

It is significant to me that Miss Syrkin’s book 
is printed by the Jewish Publication Society; I 
do not know whether it was offered to a general 
publisher, but I suspect that, despite the ex- 
citing material it contains, most publishers 
would have had the reaction that “the general 
public doesn’t want to read about these things, 
yet.” I add the “yet” out of optimism. For 
these things will have to be known, for the 
health of humanity. 

It is hoped that this passionately felt and ex- 
cellently written book will somehow penetrate 
among the multitudes who need it. 
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word by Louis Finxerstrers. New York, 
Crown, 1947. 412 pp. $3.00. 

THe Exopus. By Konrap Bercovici. New 
York, Beechhurst, 1947. 319 pp. $3.00. 

A legend based on the biblical story of 
Moses and the journey of the Israelites out 
of the land of Egypt. 

Tue Gorpen Door: Stories oF THE JEws 
WHO HAD A ParT IN THE MAKING OF AMER- 
ica. By Exrma Enruicnw Levincer. IIlus- 
trated by Isnazt A. Frepter. New York, 
Bloch, 1947. 204 pp. $2.50. 

Tue Gotpen Years: THe Otp TestTaMENT 
as LrreratureE. By Brooxe PgrTERs 
Cuurcu. New York, Rinehart, 1947. 398 
pp. $4.00. 

Tue Growinc Roots. By Cornexia JEssEy. 








100 COMMENTARY 


New York, Crown, 1947. 324 pp. $2.75. 
The story of the adjustment of a Russian 
Jewish family to American life. 

Hesprew Secr-Taucur. By Zevi and Ben- 
Ami ScuarrsTEIN. New York, Bloch, 1947. 
224 pp. $3.75. 

‘THe Jewisn Year Book, 5707-8. Edited by 
A. M. Hyamson. London, Jewish Chronicle, 
1947. 478 pp. Ios. 

Listen, Gentice! THe Story or A Lire. By 
Y. Ben Anaron. London, Staples Press, 
1947. 206 pp. 1os.6d. 

A book, drawing on experiences in a Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war camp, by a Pales 
tinian labor leader. 

Lrrrte New Ance-. By Sapit Rose WEILER 
STEIN. Illustrated by Maruitpa KELLER. 
Philadeiphia, Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 5707-1947. 139 pp. $2.00. 

Stories about the holidays as celebrated by 
two little girls and their new baby brother. 

Man’s Heart 1s Evit. By Morris PeERMaN. 
New York, House of Field-Doubleday, 1947. 
425 pp. $3.00. 

A novel of a New York Russian-Jewish 
family. 

Toe Musunau: Berakotu, Peau, Demat. 
Text with commentary of R. Osapian of 
Bertinoro. Translated from the Hebrew. In 
troduction and new commentary in English 
by Jacop Daviv Herzoc; variant readings, 
references and short exegetical notes in He 
brew by fellows of Harry Fischel Institute 
for Research in Talmud, Jerusalem. New 
York, Bloch, 1947. Various paging. $7.50. 

A critical edition, in Hebrew and English, 
of the first three tractates. 

Moses. By Martin Buber. Translated by I. 
M. Lasx. London, East and West Library, 
1947. 226 pp. 12s.6d. 

920 O’Farrecyt Srreet. By Harriet Lane 
Levy. Illustrated by Matretrre Dean. 
Garden City, Doubleday, 1947. 279 pp. 
$3.75. 

The memoirs of the writer's girlhood in 
late 19th-century San Francisco and the 
story of her orthodox Jewish family. 

A Pacestine Picture Book. By Jacos Ros 
NER. New York, Schocken Books, 1947. 
141 pp. $5.00. 

Puito: PuitosopuHicat Warairtincs. Edited by 
Hans Lewy. London, East and West Li 
brary, 1947. 112 pp. 7s.6d. 

Poems. By SamMuet GREENBERG. Edited with 
an introduction by Harnotp Ho.pen and 
Jack McManis. Preface by ALLEN Tare. 
New York, Holt, 1947. 117 pp. $3.00. 

Jenupa Havevi: Kuzari; Tue Book oF Proor 
AND ArGUMENT. Abridged edition with an 
introduction and commentary by Isaak 


HEINEMANN. London, East and West Li 
brary, 1947. 148 pp. 8s.6d. 

A Picrure Book or Parestine. By Eruet 
L. Smrruer. Nashville, Abingdon Cokes 
bury Press, 1947. 63 pp. $1.00. 

A re-creation of life in Bible times based 
on research which has been checked by 
both Christian and Jewish authorities. 

THe Promisep Lanp. Described and photo 
graphed by the author, ELLEN THorBECKE. 
New York, Harper, 1947. 171 pp. $3.50. 

Rasst Mem or Rotruensurc. By Irvine A. 
Acus. His life and his works as sources for 
the religious, legal and social history of the 
Jews of Germany in the 13th century. 
Philadelphia, Dropsie College for Hebrew 
and Cognate Learning, 1947. Two volumes. 

Saapya Gaon: | HE Book oF Doctrines aNnp 
Beviers. Abridged edition translated from 
the Arabic with introduction and notes by 
ALEXANDER ALTMANN. London, East and 
West Library, 1947. 190 pp. 8s.6d. 

A Snort History or Zionism. By SHosHan 
NA SANKOWSKY. Pictorial statistics by I1z 
HAK SANKOWSKY. Fourth edition, revised 
and enlarged. New York, Bloch, 1947. 224 
pp. $2.50. 

SHow Me tHe Way. By Lest Water 
New York, Viking, 1947. 322 pp. $3.00. 

The story of a young veteran seeking to 
understand himself and the people closest 
to him, and of a newspaperman who 
shows him the evils of racial discrimina 
tion. 

SOLOMON SCHECHTER: SELECTED WariTINcs. 
Edited by Norman Bentwicu. London, 
East and West Library, 1947. 170 pp. 10s 
6d. 

Wartime Suipyarp. By Katuerine Arcui 
BALD. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
of California Press, 1947. 237 pp. $3.75 

Moore Dry Dock gathered together Beulah 
the ex-hogcaller, Jews who preferred to 
call themselves Spaniards, members of the 
white elite, and Katherine Archibald, a 
sociologist. 

THe Wine oF VIOLENCE: AN ANTHOLOGY ON 
Antr-SemitismM. By NatHan ZuckeRMAN. 
New York, Association Press, 1947. 387 pp 
$5.00. 

An anthology of anti-Semitic statements 
and proposed antidotes for anti-Semitism, 
past and present, with a section on anti 
Semitic laws. 

Wir an H on my Doc Tac. By Morris N. 
Kertzer. Illustrated by Laszto Marutay. 
New York, Behrman, 1947. 197 pp. $2.75. 

Experiences of a Jewish chaplain who 
served with the American army in Ital) 
and in France. 
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